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Art. L—ON THE JURISDICTION OF THE ENGLISH 
CC LRTS OVER SCOTSMEN. 


OTH in past and present times many varying views have 
been taken of the Treaty of Union ; some agree with that 
conceited and sententious individual Andrew Fairservice, who 
attributed to the ‘sad and sorrowful Union’ every symptom of 
depravity or degeneracy which he remarked among his 
countrymen, ‘more especially the inflammation of reckonings 
and the diminished size of pint-stoups;’ others again prefer the 
opinion of that more sagacious personage, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
who foresaw that the incorporating Union of Scotland with 
England would open wide fields for Scottish enterprise 
and energy all the world over, and would lead to the com- 
mercial greatness of his own beloved city of St. Mungo. But 
whatever view be taken on the subject generally, no one can 
refuse to acknowledge that the persons who negotiated the 
Union on behalf of Scotland took every means in their power 
to secure the permanence and stability of the two great 
national institutions—the Scottish Church and the Scottish 
system of Law and Judicature. As is well known, anxious 
provision is made regarding these matters in the Treaty of 
Union, Article 9 of which not only provides for the main- 
tenance and preservation of the Courts of Scotland with the 
full authority which they have always claimed and exercised, 
but expressly enacts that ‘no cause in Scotland shall be 
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cognoscible by the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, or any other Courts in Westminster Hall,’ and that ‘ the 
said Courts, or any others of the like nature, after the Union 
shall not have any power to cognosce or alter a cause or 
sentence of the Judicatories within Scotland, or stop the execu- 
tion of the same.’ It was indeed both right and necessary that 
these institutions should be thus protected, connected so closely 
with the constitution of the State as they then were. Scottish 
education, commerce and agriculture have been able to look 
after themselves, and would have done so whatever provisions 
were made in the Treaty of Union; but the judicial system of a 
country, unless it had been secured by solemn contract, on enter- 
ing into union with a larger and more powerful State, would 
inevitably have suffered grievous damage. The provisions 
thus made served till within recent years to secure Scotsmen 
against being taken before the English courts, and preserved 
to them the benefits of their own laws in all ordinary cases. It 
is true, indeed, that the Court of Chancery every now and 
again exercised its jurisdiction as opportunity afforded over 
Scottish persons and Scottish estates. It did this just as it 
might have done, and in point of fact has done, with regard to 
other and entirely foreign countries. But the opportunities 
for the exercise of its jurisdiction were exceedingly rare till the 
modern facilities for travelling, and for intercourse between 
the two countries occasionally brought about circumstances 
which enabled the Court of Chancery to enforce its assumed 
jurisdiction over Scotsmen by the threat of the legal com- 
pulsitors of imprisonment of the person or the attachment of 
funds. 

We shall revert to the topic of Chancery jurisdiction, here- 
after, and in the meantime will confine ourselves to the history 
and present position of the assumed jurisdiction of the English 
Courts over Scotsmen in the province of common law. This 
province embraces almost all the ordinary business affairs of 
life, all actions arising out of contracts of whatever kind, 
buying and selling, chartering ships, becoming parties to bills 
or other mercantile documents, and in short almost every 
transaction by which one man can become debtor to another. 
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The Chancery jurisdiction, again, embraces such matters as 
the administration of estates, the guardianship of pupils and 
minors, or as they are termed in English law ‘infants,’ the 
interpretation of trusts and wills, the administration of the 
laws relating to public companies, patents and other matters 
that from time to time have been relegated to the Chancery 
Courts either by statute or by custom. 

To return to Common Law. It may well be asked how has 
it happened that the encroachments of the English Courts on 
those of Scotland was reserved to the present day, when 
national sentiment seems to be so strong and pronounced ; and 
how it is that the Courts of Scotland have been unable to 
protect their own countrymen against these encroachments ? 
To understand this we must go back to the passing of what 
is known as the Judgments Extension Act of 1868, in 
itself a useful and valuable measure if it had been limited 
in its operation by sufficient safeguards. It was, in short, 
a measure for making the judgments of the Courts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, available all over the United 
Kingdom without the necessity of bringing new actions. 
Formerly, if one Scotsman got a judgment against another, 
and the defender went to live in England, there required 
to be a new action raised in England founding upon the 
Scottish judgment; and so in the case of England and 
Ireland; but the Judgments Extension Act provided that 
by registering any judgment of the Supreme Court of any 
one of the three kingdoms, for debts, damages, or costs 
in the Courts of the country where it was to be enforced, 
it received the same effect as a judgment of the Court of 
that country. The advantages of this are obvious, and 
that the measure was a right one, looking to the close re- 
lations of the three countries there can be no doubt. At the 
time it was passed, however, neither the English nor the Irish 
Courts possessed the anomalous jurisdiction over Scotsmen 
which, as we shall see, was afterwards conferred on them 
by the rules enacted under authority of the Judicature Acts. 
At that time the only jurisdiction besides that claimed by 
Chancery which might sometimes be used oppressively was 
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the jurisdiction founded on .arrestments possessed by the 
Scottish Courts over Englishmen and other persons not 
resident in Scotland. But very properly a clause was inserted 
in the Judgments Extension Act, (we believe on the suggestion 
of some of the Scottish Chambers of Commerce), providing that 
a judgment pronounced in absence in an action proceeding on 
an arrestment to found jurisdiction in Scotland should not 
have the benefits of the Act. This of course necessitated the 
enforcing of such a decree in the Courts of England or Ireland 
as the case might be; and these Courts thus had in their 
power to refuse to enforce it. But it is, after all, not surprising 
that no general clause was inserted in the Judgments Exten- 
sion Act to limit its operation to judgments pronounced in 
virtue of the then existing jurisdictions of the various Courts. 
The original common law rule in England was that the 
Courts would not permit the service of a summons on any one 
who was not resident in or could not be found within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Court. This rule, however, was 
found to lead to inconvenience in many cases, as for instance 
where persons had entered into contracts in England and 
undertaken to fulfil them there, and then had gone, perhaps 
temporarily, abroad so as to avoid being served with a 
summons, till it should suit their convenience to return. 
Accordingly in 1852 a Bill was introduced which afterwards 
passed into the Common Law Procedure Act of 1852, and it 
contained a clause permitting service out of the jurisdiction. 
Thanks to the care and vigilance of the present Lord Justice 
Clerk, Lord Moncreiff, who was then in Parliament, the 
question was raised as to the effect of this upon Scotland and 
Ireland, and in the course of the passage of the Bill through 
Parliament the clause was amended to the effect of exempting 
both those countries from its operation. In 1854 another 
attempt was made to draw Scotsmen within the jurisdiction of 
the English Courts by the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
but it was again defeated. The successful resistance of these 
attempts to extend the jurisdiction of English Courts over 
Scotsmen was evidently still in the recollection of the framers 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature Act passed in 1873, for no 
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attempt of the kind was made during the passage through 
Parliament of that statute. But in the early part of the session 
of 1875 a Bill was introduced to repeal the clause of the Act 
of 1852 which exempted Scotland from the operation of that 
Act. This was detected just in time after the Bill had passed 
through committee; but the Convention of Scottish Royal 
Burghs having called the attention of the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland and the Solicitor-General for Ireland to the Bill, it 
was thrown out. But strange to relate the legislative settle- 
ment of the question which had taken place in 1852 and had 
virtually been ratified in 1854, 1873, and 1875, was overset 
without Parliamentary discussion in the last of these years. 
This was accomplished by embodying a provision sanctioning 
service of writs in Scotland and elsewhere abroad without 
exception in one of the ‘Rules of Court’ contained in the 
schedule annexed to the Judicature Act of 1875. Scottish 
Members of Parliament naturally supposed that they had no 
concern with the private rules of the English Courts, and that 
nothing therein contained would be likely to affect them or 
their constituents. The rule accordingly entirely escaped 
notice, and being in the schedule of an Act of Parliament had 
virtually the force of law, though owing to its position it passed 
without observation through Parliament. Thus it was that 
the jurisdiction of the English Courts of common law was 
extended over Scotsmen without the voice of their representa- 
tives being heard in Parliament on the question. Here the 
mischievous effect of the Judgments Extension Act, 1868, 
came in; for, by giving to judgments of the English Courts 
the force of judgments of the Supreme Courts of Scotland, 
that Act precluded the Scottish Courts from reviewing or 
suspending these judgments, and thus deprived Scotsmen of 
the protection of their own Courts of Law. It will shortly be 
seen how completely the provisions of the Treaty of Union 
were evaded by the combined operation of the legisinfion of 
1868 and 1875. 

It is unnecessary to quote here the rule which.effected the 
change, but the purport of it is, that while it does not expressly 
give the English courts jurisdiction over Scotland, it authorises 
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service out of the jurisdiction (in Scotland and elsewhere) to 
be made in almost every conceivable case which can arise be- 
tween an Englishman on the one side and any person else on 
the other, so that it practically enabled the English Courts to 
subject Scotsmen to their jurisdiction in all ordinary actions, 
and if the Scotsman did not appear judgment was pronounced 
against him by default, which, after being registered in terms 
of the Judgments Extension Act could be enforced against 
him by poinding and imprisonment, as if it had been a decree 
pronounced in the Court of Session. 

The effect of the new rule soon began to be felt, and caused 
great dissatisfaction both in Scotland and Ireiand, and in the 
beginning of May, 1876, a large and influential deputation from 
Scotland and another from Ireland, waited upon the Home 
Secretary and upon Lord Chancellor Cairns. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was compelled to admit that there had been an abuse of 
the power to serve summonses out of the jurisdiction, and pro- 
mised to make an alteration on the rule which he thought 
would be sufficient to obviate the grievances complained of for 
the future. He accordingly got a new rule enacted which pro- 
vided that any English judge in exercising his discretion as 
to granting leave to serve writs out of the jurisdiction should 
have regard to tlie amount or value of the property in dispute, 
the existence at the place of residence of the defendant, if 
resident in Scotland or Ireland, of a local court of limited juris- 
diction competent to deal with the question and to the 
comparative cost and convenience of proceeding in England 
or in the place of the defendant’s residence, and requiring all 
particulars necessary to enable the judge to exercise his 
discretion to be set forth in affidavits. This amendment turned 
out to be of no use in mitigating the evil. In the first place 
the English judges, as they themselves avowed, always 
exercised their discretion from the point of view of the English 
plaintiff and not of the Scottish defendant; and as to the affi- 
davits which were relied on as likely to secure a just exercise 
of the discretiou, it is no exaggeration to say that they were 
drawn up and sworn to quite regardless of truth. They seemed 
to have been framed by English solicitors simply with the view 
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of obtaining the service they wished, and being regarded as 
mere matter of form, were sworn to as true, although the 
statements in almost every one of them that came to be con- 
sidered by the courts turned out to be absolutely false. 

In vase this should be thought to be an exaggeration, it may 
be stated that in almost every one of these affidavits it was 
sworn that there was no competent court of jurisdiction near 
the defendant’s residence, and this was said in cases which 
might have been tried in the ordinary Sheriff Court or the 
Court of Session; and the affidavits invariably wound up with 
the assertion that the case could be more conveniently tried in 
London than anywhere else, adding occasionally the most 
preposterous reasons, as, for instance, that it involved questions 
of mercantile and maritime law, as if, forsooth, there were no 
courts in Scotland capable of dealing with such questions. In 
this connection we may refer to the remarks of two judges— 
one a Scotch judge, Lord Young—who in the case of Comber 
v. Maclean remarked that some of the statements in the ath- 
davits were wilfully and deliberately false, and to the remarks 
of the late Lord Justice Lush in the case of Fowler v. Barstow 
who pointed out that the affidavits of the plaintiff Fowler only 
required a mens rea to be proved to subject him to an indict- 
ment for perjury. In both these cases, which were very gross 
ones, the Scottish defendant managed to upset the order for 
service granted by the English courts, but only after a long 
and expensive litigation in London which went no further than 
settling the question as to where the case should be tried, and 
in both of which of course the injured Scotsman had a heavy 
account of extra judicial expenses to pay out of his own pocket 
to his solicitor in London. 

It may be understood that with practices of .this kind, Lord 
Cairns’s amended rule proved absolutely valueless, and the 
result was that so long as the rules of 1875 and 1876 were in 
operation, Scotsmen were constantly subjected to the very 
greatest hardship and inconvenience by being forced to litigate 
their causes before the English courts. Whatever was the 
cause of action, the English plaintiff seemed to be always able 
to obtain service of the summons on a Scottish defendant. - In 
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the Parliamentary return procured by Mr. Dick Peddie, which 
we shall afterwards refer to, it appears that rent, freight, 
demurrage, board and tuition, wages, carriage of goods, fees 
of architects, surveyors and solicitors, work done and services 
rendered of various kinds, commissions or premiums, money 
lent, goods sold, money due on guarantees and bills of ex- 
change, were among the varieties of alleged debts for recovery 
of which the English Courts asserted their jurisdiction over 
Scotsmen. 

One or two instances may show how the rules worked in 
practice. In one case a grain merchant in Dumfries purchased 
from a miller in Liverpool a quantity of meal at the price of 
£28. The purchase was effected by letters passing between 
the parties. When the meal came to Scotland it turned out 
to be very bad, and the grain merchant refused to have it. 
Forthwith the Liverpool miller raised an action against the 
grain merchant in the High Court of Justice in England for 
the £27 and six guineas of expenses. The Dumfries grain 
merchant objected to this, and tried to get the order for ser- 
vice discharged, and a contest of affidavits on each side was 
then entered into, the principal question discussed being the 
comparative cost of trying the case in the Debts Recovery 
Court at Dumfries, where it could have been settled for a few 
shillings, or in the High Court of Justice in England. The 
ultimate result was that the case was sent for trial at the 
County Court at Liverpool. But by this time our Dumfries 
friend had sufficient experience of litigation in English Courts, 
and in disgust at the whole business gave up what he believed 
was a just defence, agreed to keep the worthless meal to feed 
his pigs with, and paid the £28 and expenses. These expen- 
ses, after a liberal abatement by his own agents, amounted to 
£50; and this sum, be it remarked, was incurred in discussing 
though not settling the question, whether a claim could be more 
cheaply tried in England or in Scotland. 

So much for leaving the question of jurisdiction to the discre- 
tion of the English courts. Another case in the grain trade which 
arose abuut the same time, furnishes an instructive example of 


the further progress of such cases, <A firm of grain merchants 
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in Morayshire sold a cargo of grain to a firm of maltsters in 
Lincolnshire. The grain was delivered and received without 
objection. The price had been prepaid, but after delivery the 
maltsters alleged, rightly or wrongly, that the grain was 
not according to guaranteed quality and raised an action of 
damages in the High Court of Justice in England. The 
Morayshire grain merchants found that they must defend them- — 
selves in the English Courts, or have a decree in absence 
pronounced against them and enforced by registration in 
Scotland under the Judgments Extension Act; and so they 
appeared. The case was sent for trial to the York assizes—it 
does not very well appear why, unless it was an indication that 
Scotland was to be in future administered in matters judicial 
as a part of the English Northern Circuit. The defendants were 
informed by their solicitors that the case would very likely not 
come on for trial at the assize but that they must have counsel 
and witnesses there in case it should come on. In these 
circumstances the Morayshire firm thought it was better to 
compromise than to be at the risk and expense of taking some 
fifteen witnesses, being the various farmers from whom they 
had purchased the grain, some hundreds of miles to York and 
home again without anything being done, and the great part 
of which expense they must have lost even if they ultimately 
gained the case. The expense actually incurred by them 
amounted to over £100, They accordingly compromised the 
case at a heavy, and as they believed, an unjust loss to them- 
selves. The order for service of the summons in this case was 
obtained on an affidavit which admitted there was a court at 
Elgin twelve miles distant from where the defendants resided 
but suggesting that the case should be tried at York, which 
was about forty or fifty miles from the plantiffs’ residence, and 
about four hundred miles from the defendants. 

Numerous similar cases occurred in all sorts of trades. The 
well known firm of M‘Millan & Sons, Dumbarton, were made 
to answer in the London courts for some disputes about 
steamers constructed for the ‘ Monarch’ Line, built at Dumbar- 
ton, and delivered in the Clyde, because the contract had been 
signed in London. Similarly a shipbuilding firm at Campbeltown 
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were made to answer in the English Courts though nothing 
connected with the ship which was built was done in England. 
except the writing of the letters by the persons who ordered it. 
But it was held there as in other cases that the contract having 
been partly entered into in England gave the English Courts 
the right to try the question under the rules above mentioned. 
Another very notable case was the case of Minton & Company 
v. Hawley, where the defendant who resided and carried on 
business entirely in Edinburgh, was served with a summons in 
the High Court of Justice for the sum of £33 3s. 5d. said to be 
due by him to the plaintiffs, the well-known tile manufacturers 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. This case was brought before no less 
than four tribunals on the mere preliminary question of where 
it ought to be tried. The defendaut’s cost in defending him- 
self in the English courts, on the question of jurisdiction alone, 
amounted to over £31, nearly as large as the whole sum in 
dispute, and of which he recovered only £24. To the extent, 
therefore, of about £8 of judicial expenses, besides those in- 
curred by his own solicitors, he was out of pocket by the un- 
fair and ultimately unsuccessful attempt to subject him to the 
jurisdiction of the English Courts. 

It would, however, be endless to produce illustrations. One 
direction in which the hardship was very severely felt was, 
that while in Scotland sums under £12 could only be sued for 
in the Small Debt Courts, where the expenses are limited to a 
few shillings, in England such cases are competent before the 
High Court of Justice. In one such case an innkeeper in Kelso 
was sued in the High Court of Justice in London for £8, being 
the alleged amount of an account for goods ordered by him 
personally from the plaintiff, who was a merchant in the 
neighbouring town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. Service out of 
the jurisdiction was, nevertheless, promptly ordered by the 
English court, although Kelso is only a few miles from Jed- 
burgh where there is a resident Sheriff, and where the case 
might very well have been tried in the Small Debt Court. 
Although the account was grossly overcharged, the defender 
preferred to pay it and the bill of costs rather than con- 
test the case in London. And in the return we have 
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alluded to, there appeared one case where the sum concluded 
for was £7 14s. In our own Supreme Courts an action for 
this amount would be incompetent, but the English creditor 
coolly summoned his supposed debtor to the High Court of 
Justice in London to defend himself against this paltry claim 
and at the same time informed him that if he intended to resist 
it, he must first of all pay down £2 18s. in name of costs of . 
said proceedings, In such cases the canny Scotsman, however 
good his defence, would probably pay the sum and costs to be 
acquitted of the whole affair, rather than be engaged in a 
London law suit, 

It will be seen from these cases that in several respects very 
great hardship and injustice was inflicted on Scotsmen by being 
rendered subject to the jurisdiction of the English courts. They 
were liable to be sued in the Supreme Courts of England at 
relatively enormous cost, for petty sums for which they could 
only have been competently sued, according to the law of 
Scotland in the popular and inexpensive Small Debt and other 
Sheriff Courts; while even in cases which might have been 
tried in the Supreme Courts of Scotland, the expense of liti- 
gation in England was much heavier. Lastly, by being 
taken before the English Courts, Scotsmen were subjected to 
a system of law different in some important respects from their 
own. For instance, according to Scotch law merchants’ accounts 
prescribe in three years from the date of the last item in the 
account, and after that time the existence of the debt can only 
be established by the writing of the alleged debtor or by his 
oath. In consequence of this rule of law, it is a common 
practice in Scotland to preserve discharged accounts or receipts ~ 
for only three years, and supposing a Scotsman to have paid 
an account to an English creditor, and got a receipt in due 
form, but to have lost it after keeping it carefully for more 
than three years but less than six, he would most likely before 
an English Court be found liable in a second payment 
of the account, supposing the receipt to be the only 
available evidence of payment. Another material difference 
between the laws of the two countries is with regard to what 


is known as ‘ breaking bulk’ in goods, for in Scotland a pur- 
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chaser is not entitled to use or keep the whole or a part of a 
parcel of goods, and then sue for damages, on the ground of 
alleged defective quality; he must reject them at once, or 
keep and pay for them in full. But this salutary rule has no 
place in English law, and while the rules we are speaking of 
were in force, many Scotch merchants complained that they 
were sued for damages in the English Courts by English 
traders, who kept the goods and then put forward claims for 
alleged defects, with a view to getting a discount from the 
price. Of course, besides all this there was the great hardship 
of a double litigation being forced in all these cases upon 
Scotsmen who wished to call in question the jurisdiction of 
the English Courts—one litigation on the question of where 
the case should be tried, and the other on the merits of the 
case itself. 

The evil inflicted by these rules was by no means partial or 
trifling. From the Parliamentary return we have already 
referred to, it appears that between Ist March, 1877, and Ist 
March, 1881, 418 summonses in all, were issued against Scots- 
men by the English Courts, and it is almost certain that that 
does not represent the whole cases, because with regard to two 
of the divisions of the High Court of Justice the number is 
merely an approximate or assumed one. The sums sued for in 
these actions were mostly small, more than three-fifths of the 
whole number being under £100, and the majority are for 
such sums as would in Scotland have been most probably 
recovered in the Debts Recovery Court. It may be imagined 
from this how widespread was the inconvenience and injustice 
preduced by the system in question. 

There was of course a great deal of grumbling all over 
Scotland at this practice. But the subject was never syste- 
matically taken up till the end of 1881. On 19th December, 
1881, a meeting of delegates from nearly all the legal faculties 
and societies throughout Scotland was held in the Parliament 
House, Edinburgh, on the invitation of a committee which the 
Faculty of Advocates had appointed for that purpose. A feel- 
ing was expressed at that meeting that the legal bodies of 
Scotland were, so to say, ex officio, the proper persons to look 
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after the laws and privileges of their countrymen so far as 
these were connected with the administration of justice. Re- 
solutions were unanimously come to, to the effect that the new 
rules of the English Courts had been productive of great hard- 
ship, injustice, and inconvenience to Scotsmen, that in opera- 
tion they involved a breach of the 19th article of the Act of 
Union and of the well recognised principles of international - 
law, and that a remedy should at once be sought for the griev- 
ance by having an Act of Parliament passed exempting Scot- 
land from the operation of these rules or any similar enact- 
ments for the future. They further instructed a deputation to 
wait on the law officers of the Crown for Scotland, and Lord 
Rosebery, as Under Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and lay the matter before them, and to take such other 
steps as they should be advised for bringing the matter under 
the notice of the country and of Parliament; and they ap- 
pointed an Executive Committee to carry out these instruc- 
tions. The Executive Committee accordingly set about prepar- 
ing memorials and collecting cases to illustrate the statements 
therein made, and transmitted copies of all these to Scottish 
members of Parliament. They also specially laid the matter 
before the then Lord Advocate, the Right Hon. J. B. Balfour, 
who took the question up most heartily, and who, in view of a 
new edition of the Rules of Court being then under considera- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor and a committee of English judges, 
had various interviews with the Lord Chancellor on the subject, 
besides submitting the views of Scottish lawyers and the com- 
munity in Scotland generally regarding the operation of the 
rules of 1875 and 1876, in a series of very able notes. The 
Committee, however, did not rest satisfied with this. They 
drafted a bill which, with some alterations, was ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, on 9th May, 1883. It 
was backed by the following Scottish members—Mr. George 
Anderson, then M.P. for Glasgow, Mr. Cochran-Patrick, then 
M.P. for North Ayrshire, Mr. Buchanan, M.P. for Edinburgh, 
Mr. James Campbell, M.P. for Glasgow and Aberdeen Uni- 
versities, Mr. Bolton, M.P. for Stirlingshire, Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
M.P. for Roxburghshire, and Mr. Armitstead, M.P. for Dundee. 
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This modest bill, which was only twenty-two lines in length, 
provided for the practical abrogation of the rules complained 
of, so far as Scotland was concerned. It was warmly sup- 
ported by almost all the Scottish members, with the result that 
the Government declared themselves in favour of a second 
reading of the bill. A hope was at the same time expressed 
that the new rules about to be published by the Lord Chan- 
cellor would obviate the grievances complained of, without 
the necessity of an Act of Parliament. It was believed at the 
time, and probably with good reason, that this announcement 
was of some effect in inducing the Lord Chancellor to alter 
very considerably the rules for service out of the jurisdiction 
so far as Scotland was concerned. At all events, these rules as 
published in July, 1883, were so framed that it would not be 
easy to take exception to any of them so far as the Common 
Law Courts are concerned. There were possible ambiguities 
here and there, but these have mostly been decided favourably 
to Scotsmen in cases that have arisen since then; and it may 
be therefore said that at this moment there is practically no 
very substantial grievance regarding the service of common 
law summonses upon Scotsmen. __ 

It may be well to insert here the rules relating to service 
out of the jurisdiction, as showing the footing on which the 
matter now rests, and as setting forth the only cases in which 
the English Courts can order service of summonses upon per- 
sons resident in Scotland. 


‘1. Service out of the jurisdiction of a writ of summons or notice of a 
writ of summons may be allowed by the Court or a Judge whenever— 

‘ (a) The whole subject matter of the action is land situate within the 
jurisdiction (with or without rents or profits) ; or 

*(b) Any act, deed, will, contract, obligation, or liability affecting land 
or hereditaments situate within the jurisdiction is sought to be 
construed, rectified, set aside, cr enforced in the action ; or 

‘(c) Any relief is sought against any person domiciled or ordinarily resi- 
dent within the jurisdiction ; or 

‘(d) The action is for the administration of the personal estate of eny 
deceased person, who at the time of his death was domiciled within 
the jurisdiction, or for the execution (as to property situate within 
the jurisdiction) of the trusts of any written instrument, of which 
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the person to be served is a trustee, which ought to be executed ac- 
cording to the law of England ; or 

‘(e) The action is founded on any breach or alleged breach within the 

jurisdiction of any contract wherever made, which, according to the 
terms thereof, ought to be performed within the jurisdiction, unless 
the defendant is domiciled or ordinezily resident in Scotland or Ire- 
land ; or 

‘(f) Any injunction is sought as to any thing to be done within the . 

jurisdiction, or any nuisance within the jurisdiction is sought to be 
prevented or removed, whether damages are or are not also sought 
in respect thereof ; or 

‘(g) Any person out of the jurisdiction is a necessary or proper party 

to an action properly brought against some other person duly served 
within the jurisdiction. 

‘2. Where leave is'asked from the Court or a Judge to serve a writ, 
under the last preceding Rule, in Scotland or in Ireland, if it shall appear 
to the Court or Judge that there may be a concurrent remedy in Scotland 
or in Ireland (as the case may be) the Court or Judge shall have regard 
to the comparative cost and convenience of proceeding in England, or in 
the place of residence of the defendant or person sought to be served, and 
particularly in cases of small demands to the powers and jurisdiction, 
under the statutes establishing or regulating them, of the Sheriffs’ Courts, 
or Small Debts Courts in Scotland, and of the Civil Bill Courts in Ireland, 
respectively. 

‘3. In Probate actions service of a writ of summons or notice of a writ 
of summons may by leave of the Court or a Judge be allowed out of the 
jurisdiction. 

4. ‘Every application for leave to serve such writ or notice on a defen- 
dant out of the jurisdiction shall be supported by affidavit, or other evi- 
dence, stating that in the belief of the deponent the plaintiff has a good 
cause of action, and showing in what place or country such defendant is 
or probably may be found, and whether such defendant is a British sub- 
ject or not, and the grounds upon which the application is made ; and no 
such leave shall be granted unless it shall be made sufficiently to appear to 
the Court or Judge that the case is a proper one for service out of the 
jurisdiction under this order.’ 


As showing the vigilance that requires to be exercised in 
scanning proposed Acts of Parliament dealing with legal pro- 
cess, in order to see that they do not injuriously affect the 
rights of Scotsmen, it may be noted that during what 
may be called the agitation regarding the Common Law 
Rules, there were no fewer than four bills before Parlia- 
ment which called for the notice and the interposition of 
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the Committee of Scottish legal bodies already referred to. 
These were—first, the Inferior Courts Judgments Extension 
Act. This Act, as introduced into Parliament by Mr. Monk on 
behalf of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, would have 
given the Inferior Courts of England the same mischievous 
power over Scotsmen as was conferred upon the Supreme 
Courts by the Judgments Extension Act of 1868. The 
then Lord Advocate, the Right Honourable J. B. Balfour, 
however, to whose assiduity and firmness in dealing with 
this and cognate matters his countrymen are deeply in- 
debted, succeeded in introducing a clause into the bill 
exempting from its application all judgments obtained 
against persons over whom the Inferior Courts of the United 
Kingdom had no jurisdiction, according to the Rules of Inter- 
national Law. Second, the English Bankruptcy Bill. This 
bill, as originally introduced, contained a clause which would 
have given the English Bankruptcy Court jurisdiction in almost 
auy case where an English creditor chose to sequestrate a 
Scottish debtor, and if it had passed in that shape, there can 
be little doubt that enormous numbers of Scottish sequestrations 
would have been taken to England and administered there. 
Fortunately upon the Grand Committee, to whom the bill was 
remitted, there were several Scottish members well acquainted 
with the subject, among others Mr. Asher, then Solicitor General 
for Scotland, and Mr. George Anderson, late M.P. for Glasgow. 
Mr. Asher, as a Scottish lawyer, naturally took a lead in the 
matter, and succeeded not only in having the obnoxious clause 
amended, but in introducing other clauses similar to those 
which had been found beneficial in the Scotch Bankruptcy 
Statutes, and among others a clause facilitating the transfer- 
ence of sequestrations from England to Scotland, where that 
might be found to be proper and convenient, just as is provided 
in the Scottish sequestration statutes with regard to England. 
Third, the Patent Bills, with regard to which at one time there 
seemed to be some danger of the jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Courts being invaded: and fourth, an absurd Act regarding 
declarators of legitimacy, which was introduced into the House 
of Lords, but was very soon rejected, owing to the action of 
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Lord Watson and the Lord Chancellor, whose attention he had 
directed to the matter. 

It is now time that we should turn to the conflict that has 
arisen between the Courts of England and Scotland in connec- 
tion with the Chancery jurisdiction of the English Courts. The 
best known cases in connection with this subject are the 
cases relating to the administration of the estates of the late 
Sir William Maxwell of Pollok and Keir, and of the late John 
Orr Ewing of Glasgow ; and as regards the custody of a minor, 
the case of Stuart v. Stuart, which related to’ the disposal of 
the person of the present Marquess of Bute while in minority. 
It must be noticed, however, that the jurisdiction claimed by 
the Court of Chancery over the estates of deceased Scotsmen, 
or the persons of Scotsmen in minority is not of recent origin, 
but has for long been recognised in Chancery practice, not only 
with regard to the estates and persons of Scotsmen, but with 
regard to the estates and person of any foreigner. It has 
further to be noticed that the Chancery judgments in such 
cases are not enforcible in Scotland under the Judgments Ex- 
tension Act, and therefore can only be enforced by an appeal to 
the Scottish Courts, or by the much more direct and powerful 
method of doing legal diligence by fine or imprisonment against 
the persons of those interested in an estate, or against such 
minors as are sought to be subjected to the order of the Court, 
if these persons can be found within the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery. It is, however, perfectly certain that this jurisdic- 
tion would have existed and would have been enforced, as far 
as the Court of Chancery itself could do so, even although 
Scotland and England had remained absolutely separate and 
distinct kingdoms. The real grievance which Scotsmen have 
a right to complain of is, that when the Courts in Scotland, 
following Scots law and the rules of general International law, 
have decided not to enforce the orders of the Court of Chancery, 
the litigants who desire to have these orders enforced can ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. The result in almost every case 
has been that the House of Lords has to a greater or less ex- 
tent upheld the Chancery proceedings. It therefore would seem 
as if there was a necessity for some Act of Parliament being passed 
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which should distinctly lay down that unlessall parties interested 
were agreed, there should be no administration of the estates 
of deceased Scotsmen by the English Courts, after confirma- 
tion of these estates had been granted in Scotland, and that 
the Courts of Scotland should have the sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction in all matters relating to such estates except with 
regard to such portions thereof as might be situated in Eng- 
land, or unless the deceased had left a will expressing his 
desire to have the whole or part of his estate administered in 
England; and further, that the Courts of Scotland should have 
the sole power of regulating the custody of pupils who are 
domiciled in Scotland, and whose ordinary place of residence is 
there. Such an Act is all the more called for because nowadays, 
owing to the great facilities for travelling which exist, and the 
constant intercourse that goes on between England and Scot- 
land, the Court of Chancery can enforce the abnormal 
jurisdiction which it claims in a great number of cases by 
getting hold of trustees in England and forcing them, by 
imprisonment or otherwise to obey its orders or by getting 
hold of the persons of-Scottish minors while resident in Eng- 
land for temporary purposes such as education. 

It might perhaps be well here to explain what an 
administration suit is, for, until the Orr Ewing case, the 
Scottish public were happily ignorant of that sort of action 
altogether, although they might have read in works of fiction 
and elsewhere of estates being thrown into Chancery, fre- 
quently with the result of never re-appearing again, or 
re-appearing in a state of bankruptcy, or in the shape of a 
deficit and a claim of costs. An administration suit, then, 
simply consists in this, that the Court of Chancery, by its 
judges, chief clerks, and clerks, undertakes the whole manage- 
ment of an estate, as a rule sells and realizes the whole move- 
able estate, and invests it in Consols, and manages landed or 
other estate which cannot be disposed of, under regulations 
which cause enormous expense and trouble. Thus in the Stir- 
ling-Maxwell case, in which the estates of Keir and Pollok were 
taken under the grandmotherly care of the Chancery Division, 
the trustees were unable to make the smallest payment in 
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connettion with these estates without the express authority of 
the Court, given by means of the masters or the chief clerks of 
Chancery. It is the duty of these officials to go over the 
accounts and vouchers of the estates with the solicitors of the 
parties, and to certify to the judge what payments if any have 
in their opinion been rightly made, and what ought not to be 
allowed. The judge then makes an order in accordance with 
the clerks’ certificate or hears counsel for and against the 
allowance if necessary. This procedure is obviously costly 
and tedious. It. involves the employment of English in 
addition to the Scottish solicitors, and necessitates the services 
of a solicitor or his clerk whenever an account is to be passed, 
or any trifling matter to be brought before the chief clerk. 
All this of course forms a charge on the estate, and the 
accounts and vouchers required are of the most minute and 
detailed character. Not a blacksmith’s or joiner’s account on 
the estates mentioned could be paid without passing through 
this process. The consequence of course is great incon- 
venience in the management of estates, and, we need hardly 
add, very great expense. 

It may exemplify the practice of the Court of Chancery to 
state shortly the facts of the two cases we have alluded to. 
The late Sir William Stirling Maxwell of Pollok and Keir left 
a will leaving six executors. By his will he appointed these 
persons the guardians of his two infant sons, to whom he left 
nearly all his property, including the estates of Pollok and 
Keir. The estates were being managed by these executors in 
the ordinary way, when, owing probably to some trivial dis- 
agreement, one of the executors brought a Chancery adminis- 
tration suit, calling himself, as by a fiction of English law he 
was enabled to do, the next friend of the testator’s sons. The 
other five executors very properly objected to this procedure, 
and maintained that the Court of Chancery, at all events, 
should confine its administration order to such personal estate 
as was situated in England, and that in no wise had they any 
business to interfere with Scottish landed estates. This plead- 
ing was rejected by the Vice-Chancellor, who gave the ordinary 
administration judgment, whereupon the five executors ap- 
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pealed, but the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment was affirmed by 
the Court of Appeal, simply on the ground, as stated by 
Lord Justice James, that the decree was entirely in 
accordance with the established practice of the Court. 
‘Decrees have been made constantly in this Court,’ he 
goes on to say, ‘with respect to the assets of an English- 
man domiciled abroad, or the assets of a foreigner domi- 
ciled abroad, if a person is found here who is accountable 
for them, or who is within the jurisdiction of the Court. I am 
not aware that it was ever laid down that there ought to be a 
limitation of the decree in that respect.” And the result has 
been that ever since 1879 the estates of Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell have been administered in Chancery, and that posi- 
tively an attempt was made in the Scottish Courts to plead 
that the trustees could not be made answerable there because 
of the dependence of the administration suit in Chancery. The 
Scottish Courts, however, very summarily disposed of this plea, 
and the English Chancery judges seem to have thought it wise 
to acquiesce in their decision. 

In the case of Orr Ewing the Court of Chancery founded 
their jurisdiction partly on the fact that some trustees were 
resident in England, and also that part of the assets of the 
estate—about one-eighteenth of the whole—was invested in 
English funds. The administration action was brought at the 
instance of a Mr. Wellesley Hope, who happened to be the 
legatee of a legatee of Mr. Orr Ewing, and who, with the view 
of compelling, as he thought, more speedy payment of his own 
legacy, threatened a Chancery suit, and finally raised it. He 
did so, however, under the guise of a so-called next friend to 
one of the residuary legatees of Mr. Orr Ewing, who was 
then a minor, with whom, so far as appears from the case, he 
had no connection in the world, who had several brothers, and 
whose father was alive. Notwithstanding this the Chancery 
Division, against the wish of the trustees whom Mr. Ewing had 
nominated to manage his estate, and of almost. all the persons 
interested in the estate, made an administration order. The 
trustees ran the gauntlet of all the English Appeal Courts up 
to the House of Lords, and had the question decided against 
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them, last of all, by that tribunal, simply on the ground that 
what had been done was in accordance with Chancery 
practice, and that the Court of Chancery could enforce its 
jurisdiction against the trustees who were temporarily or per- 
manently resident in England. It ought perhaps to be 
mentioned that Justice Manisty, before whom the case first of 
all came, who had been at the Common Law bar, and who 
was presumably not tainted with the extraordinary notions 
prevalent at the Chancery bar, decided the case in favour of 
the Scottish trustees; but this was the only encouragement 
they got in the English Courts. Some of the bene- 
ficiaries, however, being highly dissatisfied with what had 
been done, raised an action in the Court of Session asking that . 
Court to declare that under Mr. Orr Ewing’s will the trustees 
were bound to administer his estate according to the law of 
Scotland and subject to the jurisdiction of the Scottish Courts, 
and were not entitled to place any of the title deeds of the 
estate beyond the jurisdiction of the Scottish Courts. The 
summons proceeded to ask for an interdict against the trustees 
removing any of the estate or title deeds beyond the control 
of the Scottish Courts, or from rendering accounts of the estate 
to or placing the administration thereof under the control of 
the Court of Chancery. It further asked that the trustees 
should be removed, that the estate should be sequestrated, 
and a judicial factor appointed upon it. Lord Fraser, who 
was the judge in the first instance, substantially granted 
decree in the terms asked by the beneficiaries, and in a per- 
spicuous and trenchant opinion, he stated his grounds for the 
judgment he had arrived at. He pointed out that so far as 
could be discovered no such pretension as that which had 
been set up by the Court of Chancery in England had ever 
been asserted by the Courts of any other country, that in 
particular none of the States of America ever asserted the 
right to bring into their Courts the estates of a citizen 
domiciled in another State of the Union, merely because he 
had dollars invested in the State of the ancillary administra- 
tion. He further pointed out that the practice of the Court of 
Chancery was totally opposed to all International law as 
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expounded by the best writers, British, American, and 
foreign upon that subject; and he arrived at the con- 
clusion ‘that the orders of the Court of Chancery 
in England are inconsistent with the rules and practice 
between independent nations, and that therefore the courts 
of the domicile are bound, in the protection of the interests 
of the estate within the domicile, to grant interdict against 
compliance with these orders.’ This judgment was appealed 
to the First Division of the Court of Session who, after hearing 
the parties, pronounced an interlocutor virtually affirming 
Lord Fraser’s, though formally recalling it, and in addition 
thereto they sequestrated the estate of Mr. Orr Ewing, and 
_ appointed Mr. George Auldjo Jamieson, chartered accoun- 
tant in Edinburgh, to be judicial factor upon it. They 
further granted interdict against removing the estate or titles 
beyond the jurisdiction of this Court. After a good deal of 
procedure the infant plaintiff, as he was called, and his next 
friend, were allowed to appeal against this judgment. The 
case came up to House of Lords, who, be it observed, had for- 
merly affirmed the decision of the Court of Chancery in the 
first case. Their Lordships took what may be called a middle 
course. They reversed the judgment of the Court of Session, 
in so far as it affirmed the exclusive jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Courts, but they affirmed the practical part of the interlocutor, 
inasmuch as they held that the Scottish Courts had full juris- 
diction to sequestrate the estate in Scotland, on the ground 
of the persons of the trustees and the trust property being 
there and they upheld the appointment of a judicial factor, 
because in the circumstances a, prima facie case of con- 
venience in favour of a judicial administration in Scot- 
land had been made out. Since this judgment there has 
been a sort of double administration going on in the 
Chancery Division in England and under the judicial factor in 
the Court of Session; but the principles on which the House 
of Lords will proceed in such cases seem for the time to be 
settled, and the result seems to be that the only escape from a 
Chancery administration suit, in the case of a Scottish trust, is 
to set up a rival administration in Scotland, and the only form 
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in which this can be done is by getting the estate sequestrated 
and put under the administration cf a judicial factor—in other 
words, by ousting from the management, the trustees whom 
the testator appointed to manage the estate, and to look after 
the interests of the beneficiaries under his will. It can hardly 
be doubted that this is exceedingly unsatisfactory, and that a— 
legislative remedy is strongly called for. As we have above 
indicated, it ought to be sufficient to oust the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts, that the trustees and executors should have 
taken out confirmation in Scotland, and found security in the 
Scotch Courts that they will perform their duties properly. 
Unless the present assumption by the Court of Chancery of 
jurisdiction over Scottish estates is put a stop to, there is reason 
to fear that Scotsmen will soon become unhappily familiar with 
the expense and delays of Chancery suit. Much of the wealth 
of Scotsmen is invested in England, so that one ground 
of the jurisdiction assumed by the Court of Chancery will be 
present with ever increasing frequency. Again the daily inter- 
course between the two countries, both social and commercial, 
renders it more and more frequent for Scotsmen to nominate 
one or more English friends among their trustees and execu- 
tors, parties, it may be, to whom they are related by marriage, 
or as in the Orr-Ewing case, relations of their own who have 
settled in London. The practice in the Scottish Courts in re- 
gard to interference with the arrangements made by deceased 
persons for the management of their estates after their death, 
is very different from that of the Court of Chancery, and is 
much more commendable. The Lord President in the Orr- 
Ewing case thus states the principles on which it proceeds :— 


‘The great principle in the administration of Scottish testamentary 
trusts is to leave the administration where the testator himself has placed 
it, unless from fault or accident the trust has become unworkable, and even 
in that case the court do not undertake the administration, but appoint 
new trustees or a judicial factor, who will occupy the same position and 
possess the same powers of extra judicial administration which the trustees 
named by the testator occupy and possess. After this explanation, it may 
seem almost superfluous to say that an administration suit of the kind, 
used and sanctioned in the English Court of Chancery, is altogether un- 
known to Scottish practice. I trust I do not exceed the true limit of judi- 
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cial utterance when I add that it is very fortunate for the people of Scotland 
that it is so.’ 

Of course it is not Scotsmen and Scotch estates alone that 
are treated in this manner by the Court of Chancery. In the 
case of Enohim v. Wylie (10 House of Lords, cases 13), the 
Court of Chancery, against the advice of Lord Westbury, who 
had some notion of what International law really was, under- 
took the administration of a large estate situated almost wholly 
in Russia; and we recently heard of a case where, at the in- 
stance of some enterprising next friend (possibly the solicitor’s 
clerk, or some equally disinterested person), a large estate in 
Australia was ordered to be realised and transmitted to the 
Court of Chancery in London. But the claim that Scotsmen 
possess to have the English jurisdiction restricted in this 
matter rests upon the fact of the two countries being 
under the same government, and upon the inconvenience 
that may be entailed upon many of Her Majesty’s subjects by 
the fact that a journey into England, or a short residence 
there, may be followed by an estate in which they are 
interested being transferred to the tender mercies of the 
Court of Chancery, or they themselves being rendered subject 
to its jurisdiction. In connection with this we may refer to a 
curious case in which an eminent Edinburgh lawyer found 
himself placed in rather an awkward position. At a meeting 
of debenture holders of one of those numerous new American 
companies, which is commonly reported have cost the people 
of Edinburgh and the east of Scotland the loss of some millions 
of money, he made some remarks on one of the promoters of 
the company, which that gentleman did not consider very flat- 
tering. Shortly after this the lawyer in question had occasion 
to go to America, and took his passage there and back via 
Liverpool, and by the Cunard Line. On his return from his 
trip, and while taking his breakfast on board the steamer 
Servia, in the Mersey, previous to landing, he was surprised by 
being served with a writ in an action in the High Court of 
Justice in England, by a process server who had boarded the 
vessel in the zealous execution of his duty. At the time the 
summons in the action was issued, the defendant was on the 
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high seas, but yet he was therein described apparently by 
anticipation as ‘of Liverpool, in the County of Lancaster, 
though his only connection with Liverpool was his using it as 
the port from and to which he made his voyages. The sum- 
mons which he was served with was one of damages for slan- 
der, and although he appealed to the English Courts to have 
the order of service set aside, both the Divisional Court and 
the Court of Appeal rejected his request, and held that he had 
been properly subjected to the jurisdiction of the English 
Courts. Now, while undoubtedly it has always been law in 
the English Courts that a person is properly subjected to their 
jurisdiction if served with a summons while personally within 
that jurisdiction, it does seem rather hard that this rule should 
be enforced with regard to Scotsmen, who have very frequently 
occasion to be in England, and who can be made answerable 
before Her Majesty's judges in their own country without in- 
flicting any great hardship on persons having claims against 
them. The rule of Scottish law, which requires residence for 
forty days in Scotland prior to the citation of a person not 
domiciled there, seems to be a fair rule in the circumstances, 
and should be applied in each of the three kingdoms to inhabi- 
tants of the other kingdoms. The parties in the case just re- 
ferred to subsequently came to an understanding with each 
other, and the case has not proceeded; but it is a very fair in- 
stance of the inconvenience that may arise from there being 
no restriction in favour of Her Majesty’s subjects of the rules 
of jurisdiction in vogue in the English Courts. 

With regard to the guardianship of minors, there are two 
very striking decisions by the House of Lords. The first of 
these is the case of Johnston v. Beattie (10 Clark and Finelly 
42), There a Scotsman had appointed guardians to his child, 
and executors of his will. His widow took the child to 
England, where it resided till her death. A dispute then 
arose between the maternal grandfather, who lived in Eng- 
land, and the guardians, who hved in Scotland, as to the 
custody of the child) There was no property whatever in 
England belonging to the child, and there was no doubt that 
the child’s legal domicile was in Scotland. The question then 
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came to be whether the Courts of England would recognise 
the Scottish guardians or appoint a guardian of their own. 
Lord Chancellor Cottenham in the Court of Chancery refused 
to recognise the Scottish guardians, and referred the case to a 
Master in Chancery to appoint a guardian. The case was ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords, who by a majority affirmed the 
Lord Chancellor’s judgment, and absolutely refused to recog- 
nise the authority of the Scottish guardians, 

Subsequently, in the Marquess of Bute’s case the House of 
Lords took a precisely opposite course, and compelled the 
Scottish Courts to recognise the authority of guardians 
appointed by the Court of Chancery: in England, and this they 
did proprio motu, and without waiting for the decision of the 
Court of Session on the point. The result was that the Scot- 
tish tutor-at-law, Lieutenant Colonel Stuart, was set aside by 
an interlocutor of the Court of Session pronounced solely in obedi- 
ence to an order from the House of Lords, and he was ordered to 
deliver the person of his ward to Major General Charles Stuart, 
the guardian appointed by the Court of Chancery. It was in 
that case that the present Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion made his well known protest against the remarks of Lord 
Campbell in the House of Lords, and the suggestion there made 
that the Scottish Courts had been influenced in their procedure 
by the case of Johnston v. Beattie, and also protested against 
the House of Lords judging in a matter which had not previ- 
ously been decided by the Court of Session. After pointing out 
that the decision in Johnston v. Beattie involved a violation of 
the principles of International law recognised in Scotland and 
all the States on the continent of Europe, he goes on to say :— 


‘The Court, therefore, can hardly have sacrificed any of its 
dignity by following Johnston v. Beattie; indeed, I am quite at a 
loss to understand how the dignity of this Court can have been 
truly involved — either compromised or enhanced by its proceedings 
in this case. We are not in use to seek the promotion of our dignity, 
except by the simple and unpretending discharge of our duty. We 
have no opportunities for the display of our magnanimity. We must 
be content to rest our reputation on a faithful observation of our oath 
of office, which binds us to administer the law of Scotland, and we strive 
to do so with the lights we have to the best of our ability. We have also 
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another duty occasionally to perform, which is to carry out the orders of 
the House of Lords adversely to our own original opinions, and to this 
duty we address ourselves most cheerfully and with the fullest reliance in 
the wisdom of that most honourable House. But we are now, I think for 
the first time, required to execute a judgment of the House of Lords with- 
out the possibility of knowing whether, if we had been allowed to consider 
and decide the case, our judgment would or would not have been in accord- 
ance with that of the Court of Appeal.’ 


The impression left on every reasonable person by a con- 
sideration of the cases we have referred to, must, we think, 
be that the English Courts are very prone to extend their 
jurisdiction over their neighbours, and that English lawyers, 
particularly in the Court of Chancery, or, as it is now called, 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, have 
very little appreciation of International law or of the comity 
due by one nation to another in such questions as the ad- 
ministration of estates and the guardianship of minors. It 
is, however, not seemly that the courts of two countries so 
closely connected as England and Scotland should frequently 
be coming into conflict, for we may be sure that although it is 
only cases involving large sums of money or the guardianship 
of some well known person that come before the public, there 
must be numerous similar cases where hardship is inflicted and 
suffered but which escape notice in the mass of Chancery 
business. All this makes it very desirable that there should 
be a remedy of some kind provided for this state of matters, 
and that that remedy should not be by way of alterations of 
the rules of English Courts, which rules may be altered at 
pleasure of the Lord Chancellor and his Committee of Judges, 
but by way of an imperial Act of Parliament applicable to al] 
the three kingdoms: such Act, first, prescribing distinctly 
in what cases the Courts of any one kingdom should have 
jurisdiction over persons resident in any other; second, for- 
bidding the administration of estates of deceased persons 
except under the Courts of the country where the deceased 
person was domiciled unless (a) the testator has otherwise 
directed, or () all parties interested are otherwise agreed; and 
third, providing that except with consent of all persons interested 
or other exceptional cases, minors should be subject only to 
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guardians answerable to the Court of the minor’s own domicile. 
It would probably also be right that any Act of Parliament to 
be passed on the subject should contain a clause providing 
that the other Courts of the Queen should, when necessary, act 
as ancillary to the Courts of the deceased’s domicile with 
regard to estates or effects in their jurisdiction, thus carrying 
out a principle of mutual assistance between the Courts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, which already has been 
recognised with advantage by the Legislature, in regard to 
the administration of companies in liquidation and of bankrupt 
estates. 

Nothing has been said about Ireland in this article, but it 
will be remembered that the Irish made common cause with 
the Scotch in 1876 in protesting against the rules of the Eng- 
lish Courts. In the following year, however, or shortly after- 
wards, the Irish Courts had similar powers conferred upon 
them, and apparently believing that this arrangement was for 
their own benefit they have ceased altogether to give any 
assistance to Scotsmen in their protest against the encroach- 
ments of the English Courts. Not only so, but whenever they 
get the chance they take full advantage of their newly acquired 
powers. We recently heard of a case in which an Irish ship 
had been insured in Glasgow in the usual way by underwriters, 
the number of whom, if we recollect aright, was about a hun- 
dred, and each of whom, of course, was liable only for a com- 
paratively trifling sum. In an ordinary case these underwriters 
would have all been embraced in one summons, but the Hiber- 
nian solicitor evidently thought that this was too good a chance 
to be lost, and actually issued summonses against every one of 
the individual underwriters, and under the rules of the Irish 
Courts obtained service out of the jurisdiction against them all. 
The case was, we believe compromised, but it is a signal 
instance of how the power of service out of the jurisdiction 
may be abused. It may be sdded that the Irish rules still 
remain the same as they have always been, and that every 
now and again summonses are issued from Ireland against 
Scotsmen just as they were by the English Courts before the 
publication of the amended rules in 1883, Fortunately the 
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trade between Scotland and Ireland is not very large, and the 
effect of these rules is not very widely felt; but it forms an 
additional reason for having one Act of Parliament embracing 
the whole of the United Kingdom, and laying down equitable 
rules for all the three countries. In any such Act it would 
probably be right that the Scotch Courts should give up, 
with regard to Englishmen and Irishmen, the practice 
of founding jurisdiction by way of arrestment—a practice 
which undoubtedly has occasionally given rise to some 
abuse. It seems absurd that London papers such as the 
Saturday Review and the Atheneum should be compelled to 
answer to actions of slander in the Scotch Courts, merely 
because there may be money due to them by news-agents in 
Scotland which has been arrested, or because some copies of 
their papers have been sold here, It is said that the doctrine 
of jurisdiction founded on arrestment may be carried so far 
as, that if an Englishman were to leave a box of toothpicks at 
an inn, jurisdiction might be founded against him by arresting 
it, and it is alleged that a member of the late Government 
expressed his entire want of sympathy with the Scotch 
members, who were trying to have the rules of the English 
Courts altered, because, as he stated, he had been subjected to an 
action in the Scotch Courts, owing to having left an umbrella 
in a hotel at Oban which was arrested to found jurisdiction. 
It may very well be doubted whether the Scotch Courts 
would sustain their jurisdiction upon arrestments of sub- 
jects of such trivial value, but even where considerable 
sums are arrested it would seem right with regard to per- 
sons resident in England or Ireland, that that ground of 
jurisdiction should be given up. Of course it would be 
retained against persons resident in foreign countries, and 
jurisdiction founded on arrestment would require to be 
retained by all the three countries, even with regard to 
subjects of the Queen in matters relating to ships and shipping 
if for no other reason than this, that maritime proceedings are 
truly proceedings against the ship, although in Scotland they 
take the form of a personal action. Subject to these 
exceptions, however, this ground of jurisdiction should in our 
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opinion be surrendered by the Scotch Courts in the case of 
Englishmen and Irishmen, and the similar jurisdiction which 
exists in the city of London would also require to be abrogated 
as regards Scotsmen and Irishmen. 

To sum up the remarks we have made, the present state of the 
question is as follows :—Scotsmen are practically secure against 
being summoned before the Common Law Courts in England 
unless they can be served with a summons while personally in 
English territory, but this security rests on an unsatisfactory, 
we had almost said an insecure, foundation because it depends 
on the rules of the English Courts which have been altered 
before and may be altered again by a committee of English 
judges. These rules ought therefore, with regard to Scotsmen 
and Irishmen to be superseded by an Act of Parliament. The 
Chancery Courts are still fully vested in the jurisdiction which 
they have always asserted in disregard of the ordinary 
principles of International law, and in virtue of their old- 
established practice they still continue to deal as they think fit 
with Scotth estates or the persons of Scotch minors whenever 
they can enforce their decrees by legal diligence, and this they 
will be able in future to do in an increasing number of cases 
by reason of the close social, and commercial relations existing 
between the two countries, Legislation is thus urgently 
called for to prescribe reasonable limits within which the 
Chancery Jurisdiction is to be confined in the case of Scotsmen 
and Irishmen. We have already suggested the direction 
which such legislation should take. 

The powers of the Irish Common Law Courts over English- 
men and Scotsmen ought to be restricted by Act of Parliament 
as has been done by the amended rules of the English Courts 
with regard to Scotsmen and Irishmen, and the Irish Chancery 
Jurisdiction ought to be limited in the same direction as has 
been suggested in the case of England. 

The Scottish Courts ought to be deprived in the case of 
Englishmen and Irishmen of their power to found jurisdiction 
by the use of arrestments, except in cases connected with ships 
and shipping. 

All these suggested improvements might be readily accom- 
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plished by one Act of Parliament, which might be prepared 
by a Committee or Commission appointed by Parliament, com- 
posed of a few judges and practising lawyers, drawn equally 
from each of the three portions of the United Kingdom. There 
can be no doubt that such an Act would prove a boon alike to 
the people and the judicatories of England, Scotland, and Ire 
land. 

It is devoutly to be wished that such an Act will be passed 
soon if there is any danger of the new-born craze for separate 
Parliaments having its objects realized; for such legislation as 
we have suggested will certainly become impossible if there 
are to be separate Parliaments for England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, to say nothing of the Island of Skye, which, being 
separated by the sea from the adjacent Islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and, having its own native customs and peculiari- 
ties, has plainly important claims to a separate Legislature— 
which, once established, would never consent to the recogni- 
tion within that sacred isle of anything savouring so much of 
the hated civilisation of the Saxon, and so repugnant to the 
noble barbarism of the Gael, as the authority ot a Court of 
Law. 
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1. First Principles. By Herpert Spencer. Third Edition. 
London, 1870. 

2. Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, etc. By Sim 
Wit1t14m Hamitton, Bart. Second Edition. London, 
1853. 


ki. SPENCER seems to us to have accomplished one of the 
most remarkable feats ever achieved either in philosophy 

or literature. He has written a book on the unknowable. It is 
perhaps late in the day to turn to it again; still as it occurs in 
First Principles, and as first principles are all the better for being 
turned over now and again and re-examined, so that we may be 
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sure that we are not on a wrong tack; it may not be out of 
place once more to direct attention to this remarkable book, and 
to subject it again to a careful and searching scrutiny. If any 
authority be demanded for doing this, we have it to hand in the 
book itself. Mr. Spencer there tells us that the subject is one of 
the utmost importance possible. 


‘The matter,’ he says, ‘is one which concerns each and all of us more 
than any other matter whatever. Though it affects us little in a direct way, 
the view we arrive at must indirectly affect us in all our relations—must 
determine our conception of the Universe, of Life, of Human Nature—must 
influence our ideas of right and wrong, and so modify our conduct. ‘T'o 
reach that point of view from which the seeming discordance of Religion 
and Science disappears, and the two merge into one, must cause a revolu- 
tion of thought fruitful in beneficial consequences, and must surely be 
worth an effort.’ * 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Spencer is right. The question 
whether that which he calls the ‘ Unknowable’ is known, or can be 
known, lies at the root of all others, and on the way in which it 
is answered depend many of, if not all, the problems of life, and 
many of its most important results. 

In that remarkable preface prefixed to First Principles, Mr. 
Spencer tells us that the purpose of the book in question is to 
carry a step further the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and 
Mansel ; to point out the various directions in which Science leads 
to the same conclusions; and to show that in this united belief in 
an Absolute that transcends not only human knowledge but human 
conception, lies the only possible reconciliation of science and 
religion. That Sir William Hamilton and Dean Mansel did 
something notable in philosophy or theology, or that one or other 
of them taught a peculiar and important doctrine, most readers 
are aware; but what the doctrine either of them taught is, 
very few, and not a few who lay claim to be philosophers, seem to 
have any very accurate idea. The writings of both Sir William 
Hamilton and Dean Mansel have become historical, and, like 
many other such, we imagine, are more spoken about than read. it 
may not be amiss, therefore, to refer to them again so that we 
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may learn what doctrine or doctrines they actually taught in 
connection with the matter in hand. 

First, we will refer to the writings of Sir William Hamilton, 
as in the order of time he is earlier than Dean Mansel, and 
indeed may be regarded, in some respects, as the philosophical 
father of his Oxford Editor. The place where the doctrine 
he is supposed to teach is to be found, or rather the place where 
he is supposed to teach the doctrine which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
desires to carry a step further, is the celebrated essay on the Un- 
conditioned. Sir William, it may be as well to mention, wrote 
this essay at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Napier, then recently 
appointed Editor of the Edinburgh Review. Properly speaking, 
it is a criticism of M. Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinite- 
Absolute ; and in the course of his criticism, Sir William states 
his own opinion on the subject which we shall here, notwith- 
standing its length, transcribe as it is of essential importance that 
we should have his ipsissima verba before us. 


‘In our opinion,’ he says, ‘the mind can conceive, and consequently can 
know, only the limited, and the conditionally limited. The unconditionally 
unlimited, or the Infinite, the unconditionally limited, or the Absolute, 
cannot positively be construed to the mind ; they can be conceived, only by 
a thinking away from, or abstraction of, those very conditions under which 
thought itself is realised ; consequently, the notion of the Unconditioned 
is only negatiwe—negative of the conceivable itself. For example: on the 
one hand we can positively conceive, neither an absolute whole, that is, a 
whole so great, that we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a still 
greater whole ; nor an absolute part, that is, a part so small that we can- 
not also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into smaller parts. On 
the other hand, we cannot positively represent, or realize, or construe to 
the mind (as here Understanding and Imagination coincide), an infinite 
whole, for this could only be done by the infinite synthesis in thought of 
finite wholes, which would itself require an infinite time for its accomplish- 
ment ; nor, for the same reason, can we follow out in thought an infinite 
divisibility of parts. The result is the same, whether we apply the process 
to limitation in space, in time, or in degree. The unconditional negation, 
and the unconditional affirmation of limitation ; in other words, the Infinite 
and the Absolute, properly so called, are thus equally inconceivable to us. 

‘ As the conditionally limited (which we may briefly call the Conditioned) 
is thus the only possible object of knowledge and of positive thouzht— 
thought necessarily supposes condition. To think is to condition ; and con- 
ditional limitation is the fundamental law of the possibility of thought. 
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For, as the greyhound cannot outstrip his shadow, nor (by a more appro- 
priate simile) the eagle outsoar the atmosphere in which he floats, and by 
which alone he is supported ; so the mind cannot transcend that sphere of 
limitation, within and through which exclusively the possibility of thought 
is realized. Thought is only of the conditioned ; because, as we have said, 
to think is simply to condition. The Absolute is conceived merely by a 
negation of conceivability ; and all that we know, is only known as 


——won from the void and formless Infinite. 


How, indeed, it could ever be doubted that thought is only of the Condi- 
tioned, may well be deemed a matter of the profoundest admiration. 
Thonght cannot transcend consciousness ; consciousness is only possible 
under the antithesis of a subject and object of thought, known only in 
correlation, and mutually limiting each other; while, independently of 
this, all that we know either of subject or object, either of mind or matter, is 
only a knowledge in each of the particular, of the plural, of the different, 
of the modified, of the phaenomenal. We admit that the consequence of 
this doctrine is—that philosophy, if viewed as more than a science of the 
Conditioned, is impossible. Departing from the particular, we admit, that 
we can never, in our highest generalisations, rise above the Finite ; that 
our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can be nothing more than a 
knowledge of the relative manifestations of an existence, which in itself it 
is our highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the reach of philosophy. 
This is what, in the language of St. Austin—‘ Cognoscendo ignoratur, et 
ignorando cognoscitur.’ 

The Conditioned is the mean between two extremes—two incondition- 
ates, exclusive of each other, neither of which can be conceived as possible, 
but of which, on the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, 
one must be admitted as necessary. On this opinion, therefore, our faculties 
are shown to be weak, but not deceitful. The mind is not represented as 
conceiving two propositions subversive of each other, as equally possible ; 
but only, as unable to understand as possible, either of two extremes ; one 
of which, however, on the ground of their mutual repugnance, it is com- 
pelled to recognise as true. We are thus taught the salutary lesson, that 
the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the measure of exis- 
tence ; and are warned from recognising the domain of our knowledge as 
necessarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith. And by a wonderful 
revelation, we are thus, in the very consciousness of our inability to con- 
ceive aught above the relative and finite, inspired with the belief in the exis- 
tence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all reprehensible 
reality.”* 


Tt is not necessary to enter into any very lengthy discussion 
or explanation respecting the above. Its author has set forth his 
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opinion with such force and clearness as to make his meaning al- 
most unmistakeable. It is necessary, however, to make one or 
two remarks respecting it. 

First, it is asserted that we can conceive only the limited and 
the conditionally limited. Of this there can be no question. To © 
conceive is to form a conception, and to form a conception is to 
form a mental image or representation, and this can, of course, 
be done only under the conditions, to mention no others, of time 
and space. 

Secondly, it is said we can know only the limited and the con- 
ditionally limited. The truth of this depends on the mean- 
ing we attach to the word know, and on the manner in which 
we regard the limited and the conditionally limited. If the 
word know is taken as an equivalent for conceive, or for to form 
a mental image of, it is true; but if it be taken in the usual sense 
of being acquainted with, or having a knowledge of, it is not. 
There are many things we may be said, and with truth, to know 
of which we can form no mental image whatever, as e.g., a man’s 
character, goodness, virtue, &c. Again, if the limited and condi- 
tionally limited be regarded as a thing apart or by itself, and the 
word know be taken in the sense of conceive or to form a mental 
image of, then it is true that we can know only the limited and 
the conditionally limited; but if this latter be regarded as simply 
a part of a whole, and the word know be used in the sense of 
being acquainted with or having a knowledge of, it is not true. 
For example, a man may know but a very limited portion of 
space, yet, even though he cannot conceive it except under a de- 
finite form, few will say that he does not know space, or that he 
has no knowledge of it. Conceivability, we take it, is not the 
measure of knowledge, nor is perception. Force is a thing of 
which no one has yet had the faintest perception; yet it will be 
difficult to find any one who does not know it, or who is without 
a pretty large acquaintance with it. 

Thirdly, the Unconditioned, the Absolute, and the Infinite, of 
which Sir William Hamilton speaks, are not realities. Though 
he prints them with capitals, they are simply chimeras of the ima- 
gination. The Unconditioned includes the Absolute and the In- 
finite. The Absolute is the unconditionally limited, ‘a whole so 
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great that we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a still 
greater whole,’ or a ‘ part so small that we cannot also conceive 
it as a relative whole divisible into smaller parts.’ The Infinite 
is that which is boundless or composed of infinite parts. Of 
either of these, the Absolute or the Infinite, we cannot form, it 
is maintained, any mental image, for the simple reason that if it 
were possible to do so, they would be placed under conditions, and 
their character of being Unconditioned would be thus shown to 
be illusory. 

Fourthly, and we beg the reader to assure himself of this, Sir 
William Hamilton does not identify his Unconditioned, or his 
Infinite and Absolute, with the Divine Being. As he speaks of 
them they are merely, as we have said, chimeras of the human 
imagination. The capital letters with which he has printed them 
have, we imagine, misled many, but whether there is any reality 
answering to the Unconditioned he does not say ; all he maintains 
is that the Unconditioned, the Infinite, and the Absolute, as he 
defines them, are by us properly speaking inconceivable. 

Fifthly, in the second and third paragraphs above cited, Sir 
William Hamilton has introduced much confusion, and opened 
the way for all manner of speculative vagaries, by using the terms 
knowledge, thought, think, generalisation as convertible with 
conceive, or to use our own phrase, form a mental image of. 
There is much in these paragraphs which is true, and much 
which is false. As we may have occasion to refer to them again, 
we will confine our remarks here to one or two points. It is not 
true that the conditionally limited is the only possible object of 
knowledge. Every one has a positive knowledge of space, 
and every one has a positive knowledge of the Universe, 
though, for aught we know, they are both infinite. It is true, 
that thought cannot transcend consciousness if to think is to 
form a conception: but it is not true that consciousness or even 
knowledge cannot transcend thought if the same meaning is still 
given to the term to think. It is true, again, that our knowledge 
can only be of the relative manifestations of an existence ; but it 
is not true that our highest generalisations cannot rise above the 
finite; they may touch and concern, as they have a perpetual 
tendency to do, and as many of them actually do, the infinite. 
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And further, while it is true that the ‘domain of our knowledge’ 
is not necessarily coextensive with the ‘horizon of our faith,’ it 
is not true, that our inability to conceive aught above the relative 
and the finite, cuts off the possibility of our knowing aught 
higher, or leaves us merely the belief in its existence. Lastly, 
we shall venture the remark that the Unconditioned does not 
exist. Existence, except under conditions, is simply impossible, 
and looked at either from a philosophical or a common sense 
point of view, the Unconditioned, the Absolute and the Infinite, 
as defined by Sir William Hamilton, are simply a set of conun- 
drums, well nigh useless for philosophical and theological purposes, 
and fruitful in all manner of obstructions to philosophical or 
theological progress. 

To the reader, and especially to the Agnostic reader, these last 
assertions may seem too strong. We hope, however, to show in 
the sequel that they are true. As for the last, that the Un- 
conditioned, the Absolute, and the Infinite are, as conceived or 
described by Sir W. Hamilton, well nigh useless for all philoso- 
phical and theological purposes, and fruitful in obstruction in all 
manner of philosophical and theological progress, this we think is 
shown by the history of thought during recent years. The most 
considerable results of Sir W. Hamilton’s essay have been a 
great number of violent assertions, an immense amount of useless 
argumentation, and no end of confusion and logomachy. 

As for our other assertion, that the Unconditioned, the Absolute 
and the Infinite, as described by Sir W. Hamilton, are nothing 
more than a set of conundrums or speculative puzzles, in proof 
of this we claim the whole of the long extract we have given 
above. ‘A whole so great that we cannot also conceive it as a 
relative part of a still greater whole; and, a part so small that 
we cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into 
smaller parts,’ an infinite series of increments and an infinite 
series of divisions—what are all these but metaphysical puzzles? 
That the first pair are realities, or that either of the second is 
possible to the human mind, Sir W. Hamilton never seems to 
have dreamt. His purpose in setting them down was to show 
that the first pair,are inconceivable, and that the second are im- 
possible. In fact, he seems to us to have regarded his genus of 
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the Unconditioned very much as we do ourselves, not as realities, 
but as impossible abstractions. That he did not identify his 
Infinite and Absolute with the Divine Being, there can, we think, be 
no doubt. He certainly speaks of it as real, but at the same time 
while positing its existence for the sake of argument, he pronounces 
it a species of image or conception the mind of man is incapable of 
framing. Nor can there be any doubt that he does not deny that the 
Divine Being can be known, apprehended, and made the object 
of thought or knowledge. What he denies is, that God can be 
known as the infinite and absolute; for the simple reasons, on the 
one hand, that to know Him as the infinite it is requisite to 
frame an infinite conception, which for the human mind is as 
impossible as it is self-contradictory; and on the other, because 
knowledge implies relations, and whatever is known ceases to be 
absolute or unconditioned. It is to be regretted that he has not 
been more accurate in his use of terms; but anyone who will 
keep the distinction we have already insisted upon between to 
know and to conceive, to have the knowledge of and to form a 
mental representation of, clearly before his mind will be saved a 
world of trouble and perplexity. 

With Dean Mansel Sir W. Hamilton’s Infinite and Absolute 
becomes the ‘Absolute and Infinite Existence.’ The inquiry 
into the nature of this and its relation to relative and finite 
existences, the Dean admits is not necessarily an inquiry into the 
nature of God. Yet for the Christian, he assures us, the two 
inquiries necessarily become combined into one. God, he tells us, 
is an Absolute Being, and an Infinite Being; in fact according to 
Dean Mansel, He is the Unconditioned. ‘To conceive the Deity 
as He is, we must conceive Him as the First Cause, as Absolute, 
and as Infinite. By the First Cause is meant that which produces 
all things, and is itself produced of none. By the Absolute is 
meant that which exists in and of itself, having no necessary 
relation to any other being. By the Infinite is meant that which 
is free from all possible limitation ; that than which a greater is 
inconceivable, and which consequently can receive no additional 
attribute, no mode of existence which it had not from all 
Eternity.* Dr. Mansel here speaks as a Theologian and a 
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Philosopher. Mr. Herbert Spencer and the whole band of 
Agnostics follow him. The latter have another reason, as we 
shall shortly see, for believing that God cannot be known; but 
in the above passage is their principal one. The passage there- 
fore deserves careful consideration. 

First of all, it is to be regretted that Dr. Mansel has not 
followed the wise practice of the ‘Heathen philosophers,’ and 
kept the consideration of the two problems, that of ‘the nature 
of Absolute and Infinite existence and its relation to relative exist- 
ences, and that of ‘the nature of God’ entirely apart. The 
inquiry into the one, he admits, is not necessarily an inquiry into 
the other; and such being the case, why should the two be 
joined? The reason he gives is that, ‘to the Christians the two, 
though in themselves distinct, become necessarily combined into 
one.’ In our opinion they do not; for, whatever else it may be, 
Dr. Mansel’s ‘ Absolute and Infinite Existence’ is not the Christian 
God, and in fact has no existence, for the simple reason that- 
‘an Absolute and Infinite Existence,’ or an ‘Unconditioned Exis, 
tence,’ cannot be found eitherin thesphere of reality or in the sphere 
of possibility, being, as we have already remarked, a contradiction 
in terms, and, as we now add, a flagrant contradiction, nothing 
more than an inane fiction of certain speculative philosophers. Next 
we may remark, that Dr. Mansel confounds God as He is supposed 
to have been with God as He is, and assuming that He was 
‘Absolute’ assumes also that He is ‘Absolute.’ At the same 
time he gives to the term ‘ Absolute’ an altogether different 
meaning. With Sir W. Hamilton the Absolute is ‘the uncon- 
ditionally limited.’ In the hands of Dean Mansel it becomes not 
only a concrete existence, but an independent and solitary exist- 
ence, or a solitary self-existing Being. ‘If we believe,’ he says, 
‘that God made the world, not by a necessary process from all 
eternity, but by a free act commencing in time, we must, also 
believe that before that creation God existed alone, having no 
relation to any other being, and therefore as the One Absolute 
Being. In the words of Bishop Pearson, “ Deus in se est ens 
absolutum, sine ulla relatione ad creaturas: fuit enim ab xterno 
sine ulla creatura, et potuit, si voluisset, in zeternum sine crea- 
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tura esse.”’"* Whether the Divine Being ever existed as the 
Bishop here describes Him we do not know. If some of the princi- 
ples Mr. Spencer has so admirably expounded in the second part of 
his First Principles be true, the probability is He did not, and will 
not. The implication of some of the discoveries of Science, and 
in fact of the whole doctrine of evolution seems to be that there 
never was a time when the Divine Being was not surrounded by 
His creatures, and that there never will be when He will 
not. But be that as it may; one thing is certain the description 
given by Bishop Pearson is not applicable to the Divine Being 
now ; inasmuch as He is not ‘sine ulla relatione ad creaturas,’ but 
stands to them in an almost infinite number of relations. And 
such being the case what becomes of Dean Mansel’s ‘One Absolute 
Being? Clearly he is not the God of Christians, nor is he the 
Divine Being. For aught that appears, such a being does not exist. 
Similarly also with Dean Mansel’s ‘Infinite Being’—*‘ that which 
is free from all possible limitation, that than which a greater is 
inconceivable, and which can receive no additional attribute or 
mode of existence which it had not from all eternity.’ This also 


is a mere fiction. It is not God. For asthe Creator and Sustainer © 


of all things He is limited, or is in relation with His creatures, and 
cannot therefore be the being whom the Dean here contemplates. 
In short, his ‘ Absolute and Infinite Existence’ is no existence at 
all. It is merely an intellectual conundrum. Though we are 
compelled to conceive of God as the First Cause, we are not 
compelled to conceive of Him either as absolute or infinite accord- 
ing to the definitions given of these terms by Sir W. Hamilton 
and Dean Mansel, but as we conceive of all other causes, in rela- 
tion to other forms of existence and as an object of knowledge. 
The necessity for conceiving God as the Absolute and Infinite 
with which the latter sets out does not in fact exist. For, as we 
have already remarked, existence itself is a condition, and to talk 
of an unconditioned conditioned is nonsense. 

In the preface, to which we have already referred, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer proposes in his book on the ‘ Unknowable’ to 
carry a step further the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and 
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Mansel, i.¢., to point out the various directions in which Science 
leads to the same conclusions, and to show that in this united 
belief in an Absolute that transcends not only human knowledge 
but human conception, lies the only possible reconciliation of 
Science and Religion. Before going further, therefore, let us 
recall what it is that Hamilton and Mansel have done. The first 
has shown us that to form a mental image of anything which is 
either unconditionally limited or unconditionally unlimited is for 
the human mind impossible, that every conception or mental 
representation is and must be of some shape or form, and there- 
fore that to conceive of God, or to know Him as the infinite is 
also impossible. And that he is right we think there can be no 
doubt, inasmuch as every conception as well as all knowledge is 
finite, though not necessarily not of the Infinite. In the hands 
of Mansel the speculations of his teacher become a little mixed 
and confused with other speculations. With him the Absolute is 
no longer the unconditionally limited, but that which exists in 
and by itself with no relations to aught else. And again, the 
Infinite is not only that which is free from all possible limitations 
but that also ‘ which can receive no additional attribute or mode 
of existence which it had not from all eternity.’ And further, it 
is assumed by Mansel that this absolute and infinite existence of 
which he speaks, is the Divine Being, that to conceive Him we 
must conceive Him under these three contradictory categories, 
First Cause, Absolute, Infinite; and that these being contra- 
dictory, the Divine Being is inconceivable and unknowable. All 
depends, however, upon what is here assumed. In our opinion 
the Divine Being is not Dr. Mansel’s Absolute and Infinite, for the 
all sufficient reason that being the First Cause or ‘that which 
produces all things and is itself produced of none, He is neither 
absolute nor infinite in Dr. Mansel’s sense ; nor are we under any 
necessity to ‘conceive Him’ as such. The only necessity we 
are under, in order to obtain any knowledge of Him, is to bear in 
mind that He is the First Cause, and to trace His operations 
wherever we can. The knowledge we thus acquire may not and 
will not be sufficient to entitle us to say that we know Him as 
the Injinite or as the Absolute; but on the other hand, it will not 
entitle us to say that He is a Being whom we do not know, or'are 
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incapable of knowing, or who is, and must be, to us unknowable. 
That He is such a Being, however, is what Mr. Spencer 
assumes, and in the book we have referred to he proposes 
to confirm the doctrine from Science. In our own opinion, 
however, he fails to do this. What he really does is to assume 
that the unconditioned, or infinite and absolute, of the Hamiltonian 
philosophy is God, and then to show from Science that being 
such He is unknowable. We have said enough, however, to 
show that this assumption is wholly gratuitous, and that the 
infinite and absolute of Hamilton and Mansel have no existence 
outside the imagination of philosophers.* All the labour spent 
upon it seems to us to be perfectly useless, and in fact pernicious. 

So far as a sound and practical philosophy is concerned the 
problems in connection with the questions before us are three- 
fold :—1. Is there a First Cause? 2. Can this First Cause be 
known? 3. What is His character, or if the reader chooses, 
What is Its character? And to these problems, with the aid of 
Mr. Spencer, we will now direct the reader’s attention. 

The first may be dismissed in a few words. Most philosophers, 
and Mr. Spencer among them, are agreed that a First Cause does 
exist. For the proof of His existence, at least for the proof that 
the positing of His existence is a necessity of the human mind, 
we need only refer to Mr. Spencer’s chapter on ‘ Ultimate 
Religious Ideas,’ where it is shown that the belief in it ‘has 
nothing to fear from the most inexorable logic, but on the 
contrary is a belief which the most inexorable logic shows to be 
more profoundly true than any religion supposes,’ 

Assuming this, therefore, and thankfully acknowledging all 
that Mr. Spencer has done for the refutation of Atheists, 
Pantheists, and others of that kind, and what he has done can 
scarcely be overrated, let us turn to our second question—Can 
this First Cause be known? Our first business is to ascertain 
what answer is given to it by Mr. Spencer. His ostensible 
answer —an answer he has repeated so often that one is 





* Mr. Spencer adds the doctrine of the inscrutableness of things in them- 
selves—a doctrine which few will doubt, and one which by no means 
required a philosopher to prove its truth, 
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almost wearied of hearing it—is that this First Cause, this 
Ultimate Reality cannot be known; but our own opinion is that 
though his ostensible answer is in the negative, the real answer 
he gives, is an affirmative. We say this with a certain amount of 
diffidence. We know the position Mr. Spencer occupies and the 
numerical greatness of his following. Nevertheless we shall: 
venture to appeal from Mr. Spencer’s ostensible answer to his 
actual words. These, we think afford abundant evidence that 
though he pronounces the Ultimate Reality perfectly unknow- 
able, he over and over again admits, implies, asserts, and sihaiiiel 
that it is actually known. = 

That Mr. Spencer denies that this Ultimate Reality, or Fi bak. 
Cause is, or can be, known, every one is aware. We shall proceed 
therefore at once to show from one or two of his works that 
though he answers No, he frequently answers Yes, and that in 
reality his doctrine is not Agnosticism, but, on the contrary, so 
far at least as the First Cause is concerned, Gnosticism, or the 
doctrine of its knowableness. 

And first of all we are met on the very threshold by the fact 
that he has been able to posit the existence of this Ultimate 
Reality or First Cause. This, we should say, is in itself pretty 
good evidence that he knows at least something about it. In like 
manner the fact that he has written some hundred and twenty 
closely printed payes about its unknowableness is still stronger 
evidence to the same effect. How a philosopher of such weight 
and ability as Mr. Spencer should ever have been able to 
write so much about a subject, and then to call it ‘the un- 
knowable,’ has always been to us a mystery. It may not be amiss 
to remark, however, that a thing is not made unknowable simply 
by calling it unknowable; and further, that we cannot affirm that 
it is unknowable without first having at least the knowledge of its 
existence—a knowledge it must be observed which is quite 
sufficient to lift it out of the category of the unknowable, and to 
place it among things known. It may be as well, perhaps, to 
venture another remark, and that is, that that which seems to us 
to be ‘ utterly inscrutable,’ may not be so; a little more search 
or scrutiny may prove that it is not inscrutable at all, but as open 
as the heavens. We are aware that these remarks may seem 
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commonplace and even truisms ; but they are worth making and 
worth remembering. 

As to the remark that we cannot affirm that anything is un- 
knowable without first having at least the knowledge of its existence, 
we would call special attention to it, as it seems to us, and in 
reality is, the turning point of the whole question. That question, 
it must be borne in mind, is not the conceivableness of the Ultimate 
_ Reality or First Cause; that is to say, we are not inquiring 
whether we have the power to form an edequate and accurate 
conception or mental image or representation of it; but whether 
we can know it, form an acquaintance with it, have any knowledge 
of it. Now that our remark is true, and that the Ultimate Reality 
or First Cause is no exception to the rule the observation contains, 
there can, it seems to us, be no question. Mr. Spencer seems also 
to be of the same opinion. Before citing his words, however, we 
should like to call attention to some remarkably apposite sentences 
on the subject written by Dr. Bradley. They occur at the end 
of the chapter on ‘ The Negative Judgment’ in his extremely able, 
and in fact admirable work The Principles of Logic. 

‘We may conclude this chapter,’ he says, ‘ by setting before ourselves a 
useful rule. I think most of us know that one can not affirm without also 
in effect denying something. In a complex universe the predicate you 
assert is certain to exclude some other quality, and this you may be fairly 
taken todeny. But another pitfall, if not so open, yet no less real, I 
think that some of us are quite unaware of. Our sober thinkers, our dis- 
creet Agnostics, our diffident admirers of the phenomenal region—I won- 
der if ever any of them see how they compromise themselves with that 
little word ‘‘ only.” How is it that they dream there is something else 
underneath appearance, and first suspect that what meets the eye veils 
something hidden? But our survey of negation has taught us the secret, 
that nothing in the world can ever be denied except on the strength of 
positive knowledge. I hardly know if I am right in introducing suggestive 
ideas into simple minds ; but yet I must end with the rule I spoke of. We 
cannot deny without also affirming ; and it is of the very last importance, 


whenever we deny, to get as clear an idea as we can of the positive ground 
our denial rests on.’ (P. 120). 


Precisely so. If the ‘Unknowable’ were really the unknown and 
unknowable, we should know nothing about it and should be 


totally unable to affirm or deny anything respecting it. It would 
never enter into our thoughts; we should not even dream about 
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it; much less should we be conscious of it; while to write some 
hundred and twenty pages in order to prove that it is unknowable, 
would be little short of a miracle. On the other hand, the fact 
that we can deny it proves that we are at least conscious of it, 
or have some acquaintance with, or knowledge of it. 

But let us hear Mr. Spencer on the subject. We take the 
following from his chapter on the relativity of all knowledge. 
On this subject we agree with Mr. Spencer. We believe that all 
knowledge is relative and cannot be anything else. Our contention 
is that the Ultimate Reality is not Mr. Spencer’s ‘ Absolute’ ; 
that is, it cannot be described as ‘the unrelated,’ inasmuch as it 
is related to all things; and further, that it is an object of 
human knowledge or consciousness, and not as Mr. Spencer calls 
it, the unknown and unknowable; and in this, notwithstanding all 
that he has said to the contrary, Mr. Spencer in the following 
passage we make bold to assert agrees with us. 


‘Every one of the arguments by which the relativity of our knowledge is 
demonstrated, distinctly postulates the positive existence of something be- 
yond the relative. To say that we cannot know the Absolute, is, by impli- 
cation, to affirm that there is an Absolute. In the very denial of our 
power to learn what the Absolute is, there lies hidden the assumption that 
it is; and the making of this assumption proves that the Absolute has been 
present to the mind, not as a nothing, but as asomething. Similarly with 
every step in the reasoning by which this doctrine is upheld. The 
Nuomenon, every where named as the antithesis of the Phenomenon, is 
throughout necessarily thought of as an actuality. It is rigorously im- 
possible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge of Appearances only, 
without at the same time conceiving a Reality of which they are appear- 
ances ; for appearances without reality is unthinkable. Strike out from 
the argument the terms Unconditioned, Infinite, Absolute, with their 
equivalents, and in place of them write, ‘“‘ negation of conceivability,” or 
‘absence of the conditions under which consciousness is possible,” and you 
find that the argument becomes nonsense. Truly to realize in thought any 
one of the propositions of which the argument consists, the Unconditioned 
must be represented as positive and not negative. How then can it bea 
legitimate conclusion from the argument, that our consciousness of it is 
negative? An argument, the very construction of which assigns to a cer- 
tain term a certain meaning, but which ends in showing that this term has 
no such meaning, is simply an elaborate suicide. Olearly, then, the very 
demonstration that a definite consciousness of the Absolute is impossible 
to us, unavoidably presupposes an indefinite consciousness of it’ (pp. 88- 
89). 
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Altogether this is a remarkable passage. It reminds us 
strongly of the words we have just quoted from Dr. Bradley. 
It proves that we can not deny ‘our power to learn what the 
Absolute is’ without assuming and knowing that it is, or that 
our denial of its knowableness rests on the positive knowledge, to 
use Dr. Bradley’s phrase, of its existence; and yet it is written to 
support the doctrine of nescience! But let us look at it. The 
emphasis of the paragraph is clearly on its last sentence, and the 
suggestion is that because we have but an indefinite consciousness 
of the Absolute or Ultimate Reality (and of the two we must 
frankly confess that we prefer the latter phrase), we cannot 
know it. But an act of consciousness, we. should say, 
whether definite or indefinite, is an act of apprehension, 
is, in fact, knowledge; rudimentary and vague it may be, 
yet knowledge all the same. The difference between them 
is only one of degree. Further search, more light, pro- 
founder scrutiny may make the indefinite definite. Indefinite 
consciousness is in all probability, perhaps we shall not be far 
wrong if we say is certainly, the beginning of all knowledge. At all 
events that which is even but indefinitely known cannot be said 
to be unknown; still less can it be called the ‘unknowable.’ 
Though consciousness may not be the measure of conceivability, 
it certainly is of knowableness. What we are conscious of we 
know, and may go on to know ; even though we cannot by search- 
ing find it out to perfection. 

We are brought round to the same result when we follow Mr. 
Spencer along another line. One of his main principles is that 
all our ideas or beliefs germinate in experience. ‘Entirely wrong 
as they may appear, he says, ‘the implication is that they 
germinated out of actual experiences—originally contained, and 
perhaps still contain, some small amount of verity.’ This impli- 
cation is contained, too, we are told, in religious as well as in 
scientific beliefs. 'To suppose that they are one and all, however 
multiform they may be, absolutely groundless, ‘discredits,’ to use 
Mr. Spencer’s words, ‘too profoundly that average human intelli- 
gence from which all our individual intelligenees are inherited.’ 
And as with our common beliefs, ideas, or conceptions (Mr. 
Spencer is not particular as to which term we employ), so with 
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our idea of the Ultimate Reality. This too has germinated out 
of actual experience. But assume that it has, and we are far 
from denying that it has, what is the admission or implication ? 
Experience surely implies knowledge; it may be slight, vague, 
perhaps confused, yet still knowledge—knowledge sufficient to 
admit of the existence of the subject of the idea being posited 
and no longer taken as non-existent or hypothetical, but as an 
actual fact of experience ; sufficient, therefore, to translate the 
object of thought or experience, ie, the Ultimate Reality, 
from the sphere of the unknowable into the region of the 
positively known. This, we should say, is incontestible. Mr. 
Spencer admits it. In his chapter on the relativity of know- 
ledge he takes Hamilton and Mansel to task for omitting to ob- 
serve it. 

But this is not all. Mr. Spencer goes considerably further. 
Scattered throughout his works are such phrases as ‘ beyond the 
phenomenal manifestations is the Ultimate Reality manifested ;’ 
‘this Ultimate Reality and its manifestations ;’ ‘an Unknowable 
Existence manifested to us in phenomena;’ ‘an indestructible 
consciousness of Power behind Appearance.’ In First Principles 
the concluding sentence of the chapter on ‘ Ultimate Religious 
Ideas’ is as follows: —‘ If Religion and Science are to be reconciled, 
the basis of reconciliation must be this deepest, widest, and most, 
certain of all facts—that the Power which the Universe manifests 
to us is utterly inscrutable. The italics are ours; and we have 
ventured so to print Mr. Spencer’s assertion, because in the 
mouth of an Agnostic and on the lips of one who is devoting 
himself to prove that the Ultimate Reality is unknown and un- 
knowable, it is to say the least somewhat startling. For our own 
part we have been alternately amused and angered by it. For 
what is this deepest, widest, and most certain of all facts? On 
the one hand, that the Ultimate Reality is ‘utterly inscrutable ;’ 
but on the other, that it is manifested to us by the universe! To 
manifest or make manifest we have always understood is to make 
plain, clear, known; and yet this Ultimate Reality which the 
Universe everywhere manifests to us is utterly inscrutable! A 
more self-contradictory assertion we have never seen and has not 
been made. 
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We have said enough to show that Mr. Spencer, notwith- 
standing his assertions to the contrary, admits and proves that 
the Ultimate Reality is not the unknowable and unknown, 
but is known and is everywhere manifested to us by 
the universe. As for the grounds on which he denies its un- 
knowableness, we have already referred to most of them. It 
may not be amiss however, to refer briefly to them again. First 
of all, there is the assertion that the Ultimate Reality is unknow- 
able because it is inconceivable, or because we are unable to form 
an adequate conception or mental representation of it. To this 
we reply: Conceivableness is not the measure of knowableness. 
We know many things of which we can form no adequate mental 
representation, and in fact no mental image or conception of at 
all. Nor does the fact that the only conceptions we can form of 
some things are merely ‘symbolic,’ prove that the things them- 
selves are unknowable. To use the illustration we have used be- 
fore, our conceptions of the universe and the earth are ‘symbolic,’ 
but what man in ,his senses and having a due regard to the 
meaning of words, will assert that we do now know, or have 
no knowledge of them. Even if our symbolic conceptions are ut- 
terly fictitious, all that can be argued from their fictitiousness is, 
not that the things they stand for are unknowable, but merely 
that the experiences out of which the conceptions germinated, 
have been misinterpreted. The objection founded on the doc- 
trine of the relativity of knowledge applies only to conceptions. 
The Ultimate Reality, again, is not ‘ the Infinite and Absolute,’ or 
‘the Unconditioned.’ That, we repeat, is simply a fiction of the 
philosophic imagination. The Ultimate Reality is related to all 
things as their cause and origin. Nor, further, is the explicable 
the measure of knowledge ; a thing may be knowable and known 
though inexplicable. There are two objections brought by Mr. 
Spencer against the knowableness of the Ultimate Reality or 
First Cause which deserve special attention; because if valid 
they would forbid us to apply the term knowable to anything, 
even to ourselves. The first is that it is unknowable because we 
cannot know it in itself. That we cannot know it in itself may 
be admitted ; but we should like to know what there is that we 
can know in itself. Press the demand that we must know the 
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thing in itself, or that we must have a knowledge of its 
noumenon, before we can predicate knowableness of it, and the 
term know with all its derivatives and equivalents must be 
blotted out of the language of the whole human race. The 
second objection we refer to is, that the Ultimate Reality is un- 
knowable because we can only know its appearances and 
manifestations. But admitting that our knowledge of it can 
only be the knowledge of its appearances or manifestations, 
in what way does our knowledge of it differ from 
our knowledge of anything else? Is not all our know- 
ledge, even our most scientific, a knowledge of appearances 
or manifestations, or of things as they manifest themselves 
tous? And admitting that it is, and no one we should think, 
not even Mr. Spencer, will deny that it is; admitting too, that 
the Ultimate Reality, the First Cause, or that Great Power 
which lies behind and at the root of all appearances, 
is everywhere manifested to us in and by the phenomena 
of the universe, what is the implication but this, that the 
Ultimate Reality, though unknowable in itself like all other 
objects of human thought, is nevertheless like them know- 
able by means of its appearances or manifestations, and like 
them may be found out to a greater or less degree of perfection 
by observation and study? In fact the admission that the 
Ultimate Reality is manifested to us by the Universe and that 
its phenomenal manifestations can be seen and known are to 
Agnosticism suicidal. Mr. Spencer, we repeat, is not an Agnostic, 
but a Gnostic; that which he protests is unknowable he 
admits, if he does not. prove, is as much an object of knowledge 
and may be known and is known in the same way as anything 
else. Altogether, though approaching the subject in a some- 
what different spirit and from a different point of view, he is 
in wonderfully close agreement with one who, when writing of 
the men around him, said ‘That which may be known of God is 
manifest in them; for God hath shewed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived by means of the things that are made, even 
His everlasting power and divinity.’ * 





* Since the above was written, we have come across the Outlines of Cos- 
VOL. IX. D 
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To the third qdestion we have proposed—what is this Ultimate 
Reality or First Cause? our answer must necessarily be brief. 
The answers which Religion has given to it are various. Each 
of them has germinated, to use Mr. Spencer’s phraseology, in ex- 
perience, and though in some respects probably erroneous, contains 
a soul of trith. Whether the conception of the Divine Being 
underlying the writings of the New Testament forms an exception 
—and in our opinion it does—we shall not stop to discuss. Our 





mic Philosophy, by Mr. Fiske, the most able of Mr. Spencer’s American 
followers, and the most lucid interpreter of his system. The book is an 
excellent one, and deserves to be much more widely known in this country 
than it apparently is, both on account of the lucidity of its exposition and 
its many literary graces. Mr. Fiske sees the difficulties connected with 
the employment of the term ‘the Unknowable’; nevertheless he adheres 
to its use, and blames those who object to it. Towards the end of the 
second volume (pp. 469-70) he observes :— 


‘ There are few philosophical terms which have more thoroughly brought 
out the inveterate tendency of men to mistake the counters of thought for 
its hard money than this term ‘‘ Unknowable.” Alike from Idealists and 
Positivists, from theologians of every school and from penny-a-liners of no 
school, we hear long arguments based upon the vague connotations which 
the word “‘ Unknowable” calls up without any reference to the precise 
sense in which the symbol is used in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy—nay, with- 
out even a suspicion that the symbol may have a precise value in some 
measure purified from stich connotations. At this stage of our exposition 
R it is enough to remind the reader that Deity is unknowable just 
in so far as it is not manifested to consciousness through the phenomenal 
world—knowable just in so far as it is thus manifested, unknowable in so 
far as infinite and absolute—knowable in the order of its phenomenal 
manifestations ; knowable in a symbolical way, as the Power which is dis- 
closed in every throb of the mighty rhythmic life of the universe ; knowable 
as the eternal Source of a Moral Law which is implicated with each action 
of our lives, and in obedience to which lies our only guaranty of the hap- 
piness which is incorruptible, and which neither inevitable misfortune nor 
unmerited obloquy can take away. Thus, though we may not by searching 
find out God, though we may not compass infinitude or attain to absolute 
knowledge, we may at least know all that it concerns us to know, as intelli- 
gent beings. They who seek to know more than this, to transcend the 
conditions under which alone is knowledge possible, are, in Goethe’s pro- 
found language, as wise as little children who, when they have looked into 
@ mirror, turn it around to see what is behind it.’ 


If ‘ Idealists and Positivists,’ ‘theologians of every school,’ and ‘ penny- 
a-liners of no school,’ and all others who object to Mr. Spencer’s use of the 
term Unknowable in reference to the Deity, are in need of any justifi- 
cation for their ‘long arguments based upon the vague connotations which 
the word ‘‘ Unknowable ” calls up,’ they have it here. Mr. Fiske admits 
all that most of them contend for, and almost all that we contend for our- 
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business here is not with the answers given by Religion, but with 
the answer given by Science. And on this point we must, to a cer- 
tain extent, frankly acknowledge our agreement with Mr. Spencer. 
As yet Science is not in a position to make its answer to 
the question explicit or exhaustive. Though it may find out 
God; nay, though it has already found Him, it has not yet 
found Him out to perfection, and in all probability never will nor 
can. Still there is one answer which Science is always able and 
always bound to give ; the answer, namely, that He is such as His 
manifestations declare Him. In short, the admission that the 
Power which underlies all things as their originating and inform- 
ing cause, is manifested to us by the Universe, and the admission 
that the Ultimate Reality is manifested to us in phenomena tha‘ 
are accessible and intelligible to us, are admissions not only that 
that which Mr. Spencer declares to be utterly inscrutable is not 
inscrutable, but also that its character may be discovered and 
known. The character or qualities of all things else are known 
simply by means of their phenomenal manifestations, or as they 
are manifested in phenomena; and if the Ultimate Reality is 
manifested to us in the same way or by similar means, surely it 
also, though like them it cannot be found out to perfection, can 
be known and understood, and in a measure is. To say that it can 
not and is not is to use words in an unnatural sense, and to 





selves. But our main contention is that the term Unknowable ought 
never to be applied to the Deity except in a high and dry philosophical 
sense and with the qualification that He is also known as every other 
object of knowledge is known, by means of its manifestations to conscious- 
ness ; in other words, that instead of being the Unknowable, He can be 
and is known, that though He cannot be found out to perfection, He can be 
found out according to the measure of our powers, and that to reserve the 
term the Unknowable exclusively for the connotation of Him is misleading 
and confusing, and may with equal accuracy or inaccuracy be applied to 
every object of thought. And of this we need no better proof than is 
afforded by the passage just cited. The admission that the Divine Being 
is ‘knowable in so far as He is manifested to consciousness through the 
phenomenal world ’ and ‘ as the Source of a Moral Law which is implicated 
with each action of our lives,’ takes away every right to call Him the Un- 
knowable except in a very restricted sense, and affirms in the most positive 
way His knowableness. 
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apply one rule to the knowledge of the Ultimate Reality and 
another to the knowledge of all things else. 

In the preface to which we alluded at the outset, Mr. Spencer 
proposed to carry on the work begun by Sir W. Hamilton. In 
our opinion he has succeeded. The confusion created by Sir W. 
Hamilton and carried on by Dr. Mansel, in his attempt to 
identify the Divine Being with the ‘Infinite and Absolute’ or 
‘ Unconditioned,’ he has made worse. On the other hand, he 
has done good work in the cause of Science and in the cause 
of Theology. In his voluminous writings he has gathered 
together and recorded a vast number of the phenomenal mani- 
festations of the Ultimate Reality, and has contributed largely to 
their correct and final interpretation. In this way, much more 
than by his direct arguments, he has done much for the ultimate 
reconciliation of scientific and religious thought. In other words, 
he has contributed largely, perhaps more largely than any other 
writer, though some may think contrary to his own inten- 
tions, to the solution of the problem which he declares utterly 
insoluble. Occupying himself in all he has written with the inter- 
pretation of the phenomenal manifestations of that great Unseen 
Power which the Universe everywhere makes known to us, the 
tendency of his works is after all purely theological, and the final 
outcome of his philosophy and researches will and can not be 
aught other than a Theology having for its foundations the dis- 
coveries of Science in the world of matter and in the world of 
mind. 





Art. IIL—BYZANTINISM AND HELLENISM. 


gerry it necessitates a certain amount of culture and 

demands a certain mental effort, to enable an inhabitant of 
Western Europe to realize the state of society in which the 
Byzantine Empire was compelled to play a part. At present the 
question is no longer how Christendom is to be defended against 
Asiatic hordes, but how England and Russia are to partition 
between them the work of subjecting Asia. European civiliza- 
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tion has no longer to face any enemy from without ; the danger 
to her life is one which she has bred in her own vitals, that spirit 
of revolution which is as a worm that dieth not within the frame 
of modern society itself. Hence the difficulty, to those reared 
amid such a state of things, of bringing home to themselves what 
was meant by the invasions of barbarians of which I have already 
spoken. Not long ago, we should have had to seek in Greece the 
few aged survivors who still live to remember the Turkish rule, 
and the outbreak of the War of Independence in 1821, as the 
only men in Europe who knew by experience what the Asiatic 
savage is in invasion, the only men who had not only seen all 
they possessed in this world destroyed, but also their wives—and 
their children—murdered, enslaved, and dishonoured. But the 
Bulgarian atrocities and the Thessalian massacres have since 
rendered such an appeal needless. Still, however, for those born 
under happier skies it is hard to pass in imagination to the times 
and the places when the barbarians broke into provinces where 
commerce and industry were flourishing, to enact their work of 
ruin and devastation. It is hard to picture creatures without a 
moment’s regard for the religion, the honour, or the life of their 
wretched victims, giving the rein to their will over everything 
they found in their way. The very rumour of their- approach 
spread like an earthquake of terror. ‘The land is as the garden 
of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness.’ 
Wherever they settled, prosperity and peace were replaced by 
barbarism. This is the picture which must be realized before 
it is possible to realize also with what the Byzantine Empire was 
called upon to contend. 

Moreover, there is no use in denying, with regard to the Empire 
itself, that whatever may have been the advantages which it 
sometimes gained in the struggle, the very contact with such 
adversaries was beyond all doubt harmful. It was impossible that a 
state of everlasting contention against foreign enemies destitute of 
any element of civilization, or sometimes even of any capacity for 
it, should prove a mean for developing among the subjects of the 
Empire those political virtues for the want of which Western 
writers are so fond of condemning them. If we are to judge the 
subjects of the Byzantine Empire, not indulgently but justly, 
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either by a political or a moral standard, it is necessary to keep 
in view what were the causes which produced their faults. Above 
all, it is necessary to view them side by side with their own con- 
temporaries in other countries, It is not fair to compare them 
with that glorious antiquity after which they came, or to contrast 
them with whatever we may admire most in the political or moral 
development of the European world of to-day, which they pre- 
ceded, and the foundations of which were so largely their work. 
However, principles of historical criticism of this sort have hardly 
begun to guide the judgments of Western writers. Most of them 
are still quite contented and happy in going on in the old rut. 
They have simply to yield, and do yield, to the injustice and 
onesidedness which, under the stimulus of prejudices begotten of 
circumstances utterly passed away and passions which have aim- 
lessly survived their very raison d@’ étre, have succeeded in investing 
the very name of ‘the Lower Empire,’ in the Western mind, 
with an idea of certain despicable characteristics. 

The fact is, that the blame for creating this popular idea of 
the Byzantine Empire must rest in great measure upon two em- 
inent writers, both of whom were inspired by the philosophy of 
the last Century, and both of whom did a great deal to call the 
attention of modern Europe to the history of the Greek Empire. 
The two writers I mean are Montesquieu and Gibbon. It would 
be an impertinence on my part to arraign the work of these great 
authors, were it not for three facts. These are, firstly, the ad- 
mitted truth that history is like every other science, in this re- 
spect, that she moves towards perfection by progressive develop- 
ment; secondly, that it has only been within this Century that 
the true science of historical criticism has even begun to be ap- 
plied to history in general ; and, lastly, that the Byzantine era is 
precisely one of the least known and most obscure of the fields of 
historical study. And so it is that at the present day Montes- 
quieu and Gibbon mould the judgment formed upon the Byzan- 
tine world by a great many people, who know nothing about 
Medizval Greece from any other source. 

Montesquieu gave far less attention to the Byzantine period 
than to the Roman. This it is easy to perceive by reading 
even superficially his Considerations sur es causes de la 
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grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence. As long as he is 
dealing with the Roman period, his arguments are vigorous 
and his conclusions are impregnable. They are based upon 
facts which he had studied and mastered. But as soon as 
he reaches the Byzantine epoch, a change is perceptible. It 
is the same) writer, but his subject seems now to be beyond his 
control. And then the reader, feeling the remarkable absence, 
in the last pages of the book, of the clearness and attractiveness 
which charmed him in the earlier portion, thinks that the fault is 
in the topics handled. This impression is confirmed by the con- 
temptuous tone adopted by the writer. The fact is that Mon- 
tesquieu’s treatment of the history of the Byzantine Empire 
is both superficial and prejudiced. He informs us generally * 
that ‘from the period of Phocas onwards, the history of the 
Greek Empire is a mere tissue of rebellion, conspiracy, and 
treachery . . One revolution begot another, until the effect 
became itself the cause. The Greeks had seen so many different 
families mounting the throne one after another that at last they 
became indifferent to them all, and fortune had found Emperors 
in men of so many divers sorts and conditions that no origin was 
too vile and no deserts too slight to suffice to cut off all hope.” 
In his last chapter he says, ‘the Emperors were led by the nose 
by the monks and priests, who became all-powerful after their 
triumph over the Iconoclasts . . . and if,’ he concludes, 
‘anyone will compare the Greek clergy with the Latin clergy, 
and the conduct of the Popes with that of the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, he will see on the one side men as wise as those 
on the other were silly.’ These quotations are in themselves 
quite enough. As for the reasons by which Montesquieu pro- 
poses to explain the fact that the Byzantine Empire lasted for 
more than a millennium, they are simply self-contradictory. The 
principal seems to him to be the chemical invention used especially 
in naval warfare, and commonly known as the ‘ Greek fire, and . 
the second is maritime and commercial supremacy. But if the 
Greek sailors and soldiers had been cowards and fools, of what 
use would the Greek fire have been in their hands? Who 
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won and kept the supremacy of the seas? And would commerce 
have flourished in the absence of the elements of power, of 
order, and of enlightened administration ? 

The concluding pages of Montesquieu’s work contain many 
observations which are lucid and pointed. What he did not 
choose to see was, that, just as Old Rome had her rise, her great- 
ness, her decline, and her fall, New Rome also had a rise, a great- 
ness, a decline and a fall of her own, quite independently of the 
other,—that the work which Byzantium had to do for the human 
family was a work quite other than and different from the work 
of Old Rome,—and that the history of an Empire which endured 
for a thousand years cannot be exhaustively taught by being 
crumpled up in a few contemptuous sentences, especially when 
that history presents an amount of diversity and complication 
such as the history of no other Empire probably involves. 

The truth is, that it has only been by enveloping the shallow- 
ness of his historical judgments upon Christian and Imperial 
Constantinople in the glittering phantasmagoria of a witty style 
and an audacious dogmatism that Montesquieu has succeeded so 
largely in inducing posterity to swallow his aphorisms. 

No such reproach can be cast at Gibbon. That great writer, 
with much skill and—making all due allowance for the peculiari- 
ties of his style—with manly and incisive eloquence, has drawn 
the history of the Byzantine Empire, in that monumental work, 
whose dimensions are yet all too cramped for the extent and 
variety of his matter. The value of this celebrated book, how- 
ever, is injuriously affected by his partiality and the manner in 
which he has allowed his judgment to be biassed by his preju- 
dices. 

Gibbon indeed may be said to have written the history of the 
Eastern Empire with the express aim and object of propounding 
and supporting his own preconceived ideas. The fundamental 
. principle of his theory of history is that Christianity was the 
cause alike of the ruin of antient civilization, of the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, and of all the misery and darkness of 
the Middle Ages. In fact, in the last pages of his work, he says 
formally and in so many words :—‘I have described the triumph 
of barbarism and religion.’ The conjunction which couples the 
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two last substantives is a sufficient demonstration of what his 
theory of history was. He viewed the Christian and Hellenized 
polity which occupied the throne of the Casars at New Rome as 
chiefly responsible for the result he bewailed, and consequently 
he never loses an opportunity of decrying the Medieval Greek 
world. It is a curious evidence of his prejudices upon this sub- 
ject, and of the way in which he allowed himself to act upon 
them, that, sometimes, in the very same page, and whether he is 
narrating military events or political intrigues, he calls the very 
same people ‘ Romans’ when they conquered or dealt honourably, 
and ‘Greeks’ when they were defeated or acted treacherously. 
When he uses the word ‘Greek’ it is his regular custom to 
qualify it by some depreciatory adjective. This habit grew upon 
him to such an extent that at last he found himself unable to 
keep within the limits of the historic facts with which even the 
last and lowest moments of the Byzantine Empire could supply 
him, to justify his systematic attacks; and he accordingly took 
refuge in the habitual amplification of the facts into the bound- 
less and convenient regions of conjecture, by the use of ‘if’ and 
‘perhaps. Thus it is that, when he speaks of the annual 
religious celebration which glorified the memory of a Martyr's 
triumphant death, he writes that, ‘as soon as the doors of the 
church were thrown open . . ._ if they approached the balus- 
trade of the altar, they made their way through the prostrate 
crowd, consisting, for the most part, of strangers and pilgrims, 
who resorted to the city on the vigil of the feast; and who 
already felt the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and perhaps of 
wine. This sort of insinuation really seems to reach its climax 
when, as he is describing the last siege of Constantinople, the 
scenes of agony which followed its capture, the butchery and the 
slavery inflicted on those who had taken refuge in the Church of 
the Uncreated Wisdom, he says:—‘ The loudest in their wail- 
ing were the nuns, who were torn from the Altar with naked 
bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair, and we should 
piously believe, that few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of the 
harem to those of the monastery. This last pleasantry is, to my 
mind, horrible: 

It is perhaps possible to account for some of the repulsive traits 
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of Gibbon by ascribing them to peculiarities in his own psycho- 
logical temperament. There are, in fact, some men, who feel an 
actual pleasure in the very idea of destruction. It has an 
attraction for them, it causes them a sensation of joyful 
excitement. There are probably no finer pieces of writing 
in Gibbon than the xxii.nd and xxiii.rd Chapters, in which he 
gloats over the efforts of the Apostate Julian to annihilate the 
work, and to exterminate the worshippers, of the Galilean Whom 
he had denied. Next to these in literary merit is perhaps 
Chapter 1., in which he pourtrays, as with an enchanted pen, 
the life of Mohammed and the genesis of Islam. It is with a 
similar admiration that he narrates the acts of Zingis Khan, with 
the remark that ‘it is the religion of Zingis that best deserves 
our wonder and applause.’ 

However, Gibbon’s theory of history, where it appears 
biassed by admiration for success and worship of mere strength, 
is but one instance of a feature only too characteristic of 
the English mind. Not only the way in which Gibbon has 
written of us, but many a phase of the sentiment and action of 
the English people towards us, can be explained by the same 
trait. Ishall not take upon myself to describe it. One of 
themselves, even a prophet of their own, has said what it is, to 
my hand. Gibbon is not alone in supplying an exhibition of it 
in his treatment of Greece. Carlyle and Froude have applied 
it to Poland and to Ireland; and here is what a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1873, says about it, in discussing 
Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland :—‘ The dominant principle that 
Mr. Froude carries into the consideration of our relations with 
Ireland for the last seven centuries, is what is known as the 
Imperial idea—that is, that a strong, bold, courageous race has a 
sort of natural right to invade the territory of weak, semi- 
civilised, distracted races, and undertake the task of governing 
them in the best way possible, without any consideration for 
their rights or feelings. The conception is akin to the passion 
of the hour for men of blood and iron. We are taught 
that vigour and fortitude are to compensate always and 
in all circumstances for rapacity and faithlessness; that force of 
character must cover a multitude of sins; that the feeble are as 
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bad as the false; and our admiration is claimed for the deeds of 
an Attila or a Tamerlane rather than for those of a Wilberforce 
or a Howard. This is the familiar philosophy of Mr. Carlyle, 
who glorifies force and justifies all its crimes. Mr. Froude is 
evidently one of his most ardent disciples. . . . It is not 
many years since the former likened Ireland to a rat and England: 
to an elephant whose business “it was to squelch the rat on 
occasion.” In his life of Frederic Wilhelm he tells us that just 
as when a man has filled the measure of his crimes, we “ hang 
him and finish him to the general satisfaction,” so a nation like 
Poland, fallen into the depths of decay, must be disposed of by 
some similar process. The misfortune is, however, that though 
you can finish a man on the gallows, it is impossible to finish a 
nation in the same way. We shall presently trace the fruits of 
this teaching in the work of Mr. Froude. If we are to accept 
the historic guidance of either, we must submit to have evil 
turned into good at the bidding of genius, and the verdicts of 
history wantonly reversed, while the faculty of discerning the 
true from the false will be everywhere sensibly weakened. The 
doctrine of force is profoundly immoral, and opposed to every 
principle of English freedom, and to every generous impulse of 
sympathy with the oppressed.’ 

This witness is true. 

But, besides all this, I do not believe that Gibbon was superior 
to that traditional antipathy which began to make itself mani- 
fest as soon as the natives of Greece and of Italy came face to 
face, an antipathy which the religious differences of the two 
Romes ultimately brought to a climax, and the conduct of the 
Crusaders has rendered lasting up to the present hour. As 
Gibbon himself says, speaking even of the Fourth Century :— 
‘The natives of Italy affected to despise the servile and 
effeminate Greeks of Byzantium, who presumed to imitate the 
dress, and to usurp the dignity, of Roman Senators: and the 
Greeks had not yet forgotten the sentiments of hatred and con- 
tempt, which their polished ancestors had so long entertained for 
the rude inhabitants of the West.’ 

From that time forth appeared the first indications which 
threatened religious division. These differences were fostered as 
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much by antipathies of race as by the claims to supremacy made 
by the Popes of Rome. The separation occasioned by the struggle 
between Ignatius and Photius was indeed healed, but the rent 
caused by the excommunication of Michael Keroularios has 
proved to be one which time has hitherto failed to close for any 
enduring period. 

I am not going to undertake an examination of the question 
of the Schism. The modern historian Paparregopoulos has 
treated it with the talent and impartiality which are habitual to 
his pen, As for myself, I only mention the subject because it is 
one of the causes of the mutual hatred which has existed between 
the East and the West. The abuse which we first find in Latin 
writers, and which Old and New Rome continued throughout 
the whole of the Middle Ages to exchange with fresh additions 
and renewed violence, does no credit to either side. Supposing 
that some philosopher belonging to some newly-created and 
altogether alien race, and absolutely free from prejudice one way 
or the other, could ever be called on to form a perfectly unbiassed 
historical judgment upon the controversy between the Greeks 
and the Latins, upon no evidence except the contemporary 
monuments of each side, he would probably find it hard to decide 
which of them best deserved the abuse of the other. It is the 
misfortune of the Greek party that no such ideal historian has 
ever arisen to make such an examination of the real facts. If 
Western Christendom had fallen during the Middle Ages, and 
Eastern Christendom had survived, so as to have had the telling 
of the story all her own way, and the world had been unable to 
learn anything about it except what it could obtain from Byzan- 
tine sources, traditions, and points of view, it is the reputation of 
the Latins instead of that of the Greeks which would have suf- 
fered. But the fact has been the other way. The East fell four 
hundred years ago and was thereby silenced. The West survived ; 
and has had all the talk its own way ever since. It has used the 
opportunity in the full spirit of the rancour which already 
animated it. This rancour is a sufficient explanation not only of 
the iil-feeling with which Greece is regarded by the Western 
parts of Europe and the comfortable indifference with which 
they contemplated the agony of her slavery, but: also of the 
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downright hostility which appears whenever any difference of 
interests ‘gives an excuse for indulging the antipathy originally 
begotten or fostered by these old-world controversies. At the 
same time, it may be admitted that this historical question is not 
—at least consciously—the sole cause of the abundant anti- 
Hellenic literature with which so numerous a body of writers. 
have undertaken during so many years to enlighten the 
European public. But anyhow, from Luitprand of Cremona 
down to the Governors by whom the Venetian Republic was re- 
presented in Greece, and from Gibbon down to the Special 
Correspondents of the Turkophil press, we are, unfortunately, 
surrounded by proofs of the ill-will with which Western Europe 
regards our race. In some of the modern works, indeed, the very 
outrageousness of the violence and the childishness of the ex- 
pressions used, make the attacks less vexatious. But let us try 
to apply to them all the famous line of the great Italian— 
‘Non ragionam’ di lor’, ma guarda e passa.’ 

After all, we must not forget such parallel cases as the rivalries 
of race which have divided and do still divide the other European 
nations among themselves, such as the antient enmity between 
England and France, and the hatred between the French and 
Germans. We must remember that sentiments of exclus- 
iveness and jealousy of foreigners are the characteristics 
of what we have been taught to call the civilized world. 
We can only hope for an increase of knowledge and a spread 
of civilization in the best sense of the word, and that, 
as means of inter-communication are multiplied, the contact of 
nations one with another may gradually efface the result of 
traditions begotten in ignorance and in barbarism. As far as we 
are ourselves concerned, we may well welcome as a forecast of 
such a transformation the impartial judgment which we now 
begin sometimes to find in the more learned and critical of the 
Western writers, when discussing Byzantine Hellenism. 





But here we may well ask the question, How far is Hellenism 
responsible for the faults of Byzantinism ? 
I do not propose to call in question here the measure of 
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solidarity which united Hellenism with Byzantinism. I do not 
intend to say anything against the historical scheme of the k. 
Paparregopoulos, which is full of political meaning. In per- 
forming his work of narrating the history of our race, from the 
earliest known period down to the present day, he has treated the 
Byzantine Empire as an integral part of that history. But I 
wish to call particular attention to a fact which the historian in 
question has himself not failed to notice, and of which we must 
not lose sight, viz., that during the Byzantine period Hellenism 
was subject to a remarkable modification. 

The conquests of Philip and Alexander the Great, and the 
consequences which had followed them, had had the effect of 
widely extending the sphere of Hellenism in the East. This ex- 
tension received a new and much wider impulse from the unity 
of Government which the Roman Empire was able to impose 
upon what was then reckoned the whole civilized world. Then 
came Christianity, which borrowed from Hellenism its language, 
and so much else besides, and again most powerfully contributed 
to spread the influence of Greek letters and culture far beyond 
the limits which Geography would have naturally assigned to 
them. Inthe end, the Greek language was spoken as far as the 
Danube on the North, and Armenia and the Euphrates on the 
East, and all these Greek-speaking countries were gradually 
united into aa sort of mixed world, which constituted the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

This diffusion of Hellenism, however, was accomplished at a 
cost to the pure Hellenic element somewhat similar to that suffered 
by a glass of undiluted wine when poured into a pitcher of water. 
The pitcher contains, indeed, a larger amount of liquid, and of a 
liquid in which are clearly perceptible the colour and taste of 
wine; but the colour is pale and the taste insipid. It has needed 
the chemistry of ages, it has cost the distillation of centuries of 
grief and suffering, to eliminate again from the feeble dilution of 
the Empire the pure Hellenic element as it is once more this day, 
freed from Byzantine adulteration, strong and sound. 

What is certain is, that it was only after the decline of the Byzan- 
tine Empire had begun, that the Byzantine people began to call 
themselves Hellenes and their Monarchs Emperors of the Hellenes. 
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Until then, the autocrats were termed Augusti and Emperors of 
Rome, an@ their subjects were styled Romans. This custom has 
proved so deep-rooted that it not only still survives as the universal 
usage of the East,* but even in such writers as Byron we find the 
Hellenic language termed Roman (‘Romaic’). At the same 
time, the inhabitants of Hellas proper were not called Hellenes - 
but Helladikoi, and the ancient and glorious word Hellen was 
employed (by a usage possibly imitated from the New Testament) 
in a depreciatory sense, to indicate an idolater. Moreover, it was 
the East which was, as it were, the body constituent of the 
Empire, and, although some few of the Emperors married Athenian 
women, they were themselves by origin all either Thracians, or 
Armenians, or Isaurians, or Cappadocians; there was not a single 
Athenian or Spartan among them, or one sprung from any other 
purely Hellenic stock. 

But while the true Hellas, properly so called, was thus thrust. 
into the background, the use of her language preserved and pro- 
pagated the spirit of Hellenism. Of this new Hellenism Con- 
stantinople was the capital, as she became also the centre where 
the antient traditions were preserved. The learned, who there 
studied the master-pieces of the classical intellect and endeavoured 
in vain to imitate them, were the true heirs of Greek antiquity, 
imperfect as might be the ties of race which joined them to 
Perikles or Philopoimen. Those who, when Constantinople fell, 
fled from the ruin, bearing with them the treasures of the wisdom 
of their antient forefathers, well deserved the name of Hellenes 
by which they styled themselves. It was likewise no violation of 
historical continuity, while it was a proof of the solidarity which 
Byzantinism had effected with Hellenism, that during the slow 
ages of slavery, the longing of the Hellenes gathered round the 
Church of the Eternal Wisdom. 

But it is time now to look at this solidarity, which undoubtedly 
united Byzantinism and Hellenism, and to examine it in the light 
of scientific history. It is time to draw the line between the two 





* Among the Arabic-speaking inhabitants of Syria, the adherents of the 
Orthodox Church are styled Romans to distinguish them from Catholics, 
and, among the latter, Uniats of the Greek Rite are termed Roman Catholics 
to distinguish them from the Latins. 
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elements, and to assign to each what portion of the whole is its 
due. ° 

If such an examination be made with both knowledge and justice, 
the result will be to show that it was not its Hellenic element 
which was responsible for the shortcomings of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. The truth was, that the Roman Empire was dying out, when 
it had the good fortune to be absorbed in the life of Greece, and 
derived from that union a renewed energy, which gave it another 
millennium of existence. The protraction of the Roman Empire 
for that additional period was a blessing to civilization and to man- 
kind. On the other hand, Hellas indeed for a while regenerated 
the worn-out frame of the Italian autocracy by thus sharing with 
it the blood of her own strong vitality, but the transfusion cost 
her an epoch of exhaustion and prostration from the effects of 
which she has not yet completely recovered. And this exhaustion 
meant, in her case, the repression, for a while, of some of her most 
precious characteristics. 





What, however, were exactly the faults of the Byzantine 
Empire? And how far were these faults essential and not in- 
cidental ? 

The principal fault which has been found with the Empire 
of which New Rome was the capital, has been that there 
was no people. It is said that the political edifice rested upon 
only two foundations, viz., the Imperial Court and the Patriarchal 
Court; an Emperor waited upon by a gang of ennuchs on the 
one side, and an Hierarch supported by an army of monks upon 
the other—nothing between the two—no patriotism, no nation, 
no people. 

Now, it is quite true that the constituent elements of the 
Byzantine Empire were very different from those which had formed 
the strength either of the old Greek States or of the old Roman 
Commonwealth. The State was no longer composed, as in them, 
of a body of free citizens. There had been no more free citizens 
since the day when Rome, finding herself mistress of the world, 
had been pleased to commit her power to the hands of one 
Imperator, and her victorious eagles darkened with the shadow of 
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their wings the surface of what was then considered the whole 
civilized world. It is quite true that the theory of the Imperial 
Monarchy at Constantinople was, from the very beginning, a 
compound of the traditions of the Elder Rome on the one 
hand, and of the ideas of an Oriental despotism upon the 
other. But it ought not to be forgotten that this Im- 
perial Monarchy, although it was absolute, was not un- 
limited. ‘The authority exercised’by the Senate,’ attests Finlay, 
‘the powers possessed by Synods and General Councils of the 
Church, and the importance often attached by the Emperors to 
the ratification of their laws by silentia and popular assemblies, 
mark a change in the Byzantine Empire, in strong contrast with 
the earlier military Empire of the Romans. The highest power 
in the State had been transferred from the army to the laws of 
the Empire—no inconsiderable step in the progress of political 
civilization. The influence of those feelings of humanity which 
resulted from this change, are visible in the mild treatment of 
many unsuccessful usurpers and dethroned Emperors.’ The 
Emperor himself, in his Coronation Oath, swore ‘to abide and 
perpetually be found a faithful and sincere servant and son of 
Holy Church, and moreover her defender* and avenger, and to ' 
be kind and loving toward his subjects, and to abstain from 
bloodshed and mutilations and the like, as far as he should be 
able, and to consent to all truth and justice’ (Kodinos, De Officiis. 
cap. xvil.)T 

As a matter of fact, the Church, the Senate, and the prevailing 
respect for Law, were always able to oppose a barrier, which 
was usually insurmountable, to the individual vagaries of 
autocracy upon the part of the Emperors. And more than this. 
Any one who studies the history of the dynastic intrigues and 
internal dissensions of the Empire, will observe that the mass 
of the people did not always stand aloof from politics, that 
they never abdicated altogether their rights in the direction of 
public affairs, but took an active part in nearly all these changes, 





* depévowp. 
+ Concerning the Byzantine polity in general, see Paparregopoulos. [V. 
Introduction. 
VOL. IX. E 
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and, moreover, that the cause espoused by them was generally 
the rightful one. Thus it came to pass that many of the worst 
Emperors were deposed by the popular indignation, and that 
most of those who were raised to the supreme dignity by the 
voice of the popular choice were among the best Princes who 
did honour to the throne of Constantine. I may cite as an 
instance of the one sort, the first dethronement of the insane 
savage Justinian Il; and of the other, the elevation of 
Anastasius II, Of the latter, Gibbon says :— The free voice of 
the Senate and people promoted Artemius from the office of 
secretary to that of Emperor; he . . displayed in a short 
and troubled reign the virtues both of peace and war.’ And of 
the event of 1071, when the two Nikephoroi, Bryennios and 
Botaneiates, were contending for the supreme power, he says 
again :—‘ The name of Bryennius was illustrious; his cause 
was popular; but his licentious troops could not be restrained 
from burning and pillaging a suburb; and the people, who 
would have hailed the rebel, réjected and repulsed the in- 
cendiary of his country. This change of the public opinion 
was favourable to Botaniates, who at length, with an army of 
Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. A formal in- 
vitation, in the name of the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, 
was circulated through the streets of Constantinople ; and the 
general assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated with 
order and calmness on the choice of their sovereign. The 
guards of Michael would have dispersed this unarmed 
multitude ; but the feeble Emperor, applauding his own 
moderation and clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty.’ 
Since, moreover, I have named the Second Justinian, I cannot 
abstain from citing the pregnant remark which the account of 
his restoration draws from the k. Paparregopoulos, (IIL. 366) 
‘The ease with which Justinian succeeded in invading the 
capital, and which is equally to be observed in the case of 
Apsimaros and of other Pretenders to the throne of Con- 
stantinople, as opposed to the futility of the wars waged against 
it through so many centuries by so many strange nations, is on 
the one hand a proof that the native Pretenders always had a 
party within the walls who facilitated their entrance, and shows 
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on the other, the hearty unanimity with which the people and 
the army combined to drive back the foreign invaders, and the 
strength of the public opinion which existed among the peo- 
ple themselves.’ 

The popular voice made itself especially heard in the Hip- 
podrome, where it was all the more powerful on account of the | 
guilds into which the people were divided. It was there, to 
use the language of a French writer,* that ‘the Byzantine peo- 
ple made and unmade Emperors ; there that justice was ad- 
ministered and the guilty punished, and that triumphs were 
celebrated over barbarians and rebels; there that the masses 
gazed upon the wonders of art and of nature; there, in short, 
that their superstitious and their religious feelings, their love of 
glory and their love of the beautiful, found free scope.’ When 
the populace found themselves gathered in the Hippodrome 
and there realized their own power, they forgot the sports, and 
proclaimed their own will, with the frequent result of obtain- 
ing it. Their will was not always wise or right, and such a 
form for manifesting it cannot be taken as a model. ‘We look 
in vain in the Hippodrome of Constantinople for any represen- 
tative of the Pnyx or of the Roman Senate. But if Gibbon 
had had as wide an experience as history has afforded since 
his day of what popular and social movements may become, he 
would not have selected the Byzantine people of Constantin- 
ople as peculiarly open to the reproach of being ‘ devoid of 
any rational principles of freedom.’ The true question is, 
whether they displayed that indifference to the fate of their 
country which is too often imputed to them—and which, when 
it really exists, is the last symptom of a nation’s decadence. 
As aproot that the interest in public matters felt and shown 
by the people of Constantinople was shared in the other parts 
of the Empire, it is enough to cite the rebellion of the Greeks 
against Leo III. in 727, and their march upon the capital under 
Agallianos, styled ‘ the mobleader (rovpudpxos) of the Helladikoi.’ 





*M. A. Rambaud, in his article on Le monde Byzantin et ’ hippodrome, 
in the Revue des Dewx Mondes, of Aug. 15,1871. See also on this sub- 
ject, Paparregopoulos, III. 116, et seq. 
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The Byzantine people cannot indeed be justly represented 
as destitute of the sentiment of their own national existence. 
But it is at the same time unfortunately true that the system of 
Government under which they lived did not afford a suffici- 
ently wide and regular sphere for the development of their na- 
tural activity. The Constitutional polities which are the 
fashion now-a-days, supply plenty of opportunities by which the 
voices of the injured or of the ambitious can make themselves 
heard. It was not so under the political system of the 
Byzantine Empire. Hence we find that when, in exceptional 
circumstances, the discontent or indignation of some province 
or of some party was determined to find an outlet, the natural 
consequence of the system was that it did so in Church contro- 
versies, in local rebellions or in military mutinies, which usually 
led to the proclamation of a new Emperor. 

But it is said that the Byzantine people had no patriotism. 
The high and intense feeling of the antient patriotism which the 
Greeks of this century again so nobly displayed during the War 
of Independence, was not and could not be the sentiment of the 
subjects of the Empire. They were the inhabitants of divers and 
distant countries, although all alike were more or less Hellen- 
ized. They looked to Constantinople as a centre, and on re- 
ligion as the chief bond of unity. For them the idea of Father- 
land was concentrated in the Imperial Labaron and in the 
Cross with its Greek inscription—‘¢é roéry vixa’—* Herein is vic- 
tory.’ The Labaron and the Cross were the double standard, for 
which they were ready to die in the field, and on which they 
centred their national feeling. In such a sense as this, there 
was certainly patriotism at Byzantium. It was the love of that 
second Fatherland of which the late M. Thiers spuke when he 
said, on May 4, 1873,—‘ There are two Fatherlands. One is 
the soil. The other is the moral and public order, the great 
political and social truths. These form a Fatherland not less 
important than the material earth on which we have been 
born.’ 

Now let us take up the next count of the indictment. The 
Byzantine world is accused of having taken too much interest 
in religion. 


> | 
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I am not going to attempt to justify or even to defend the 
excessive place occupied by theological questions in the life of 
Byzantine society. Never-ceasing disputes, now about a word 
and now about a syllable, have not added to the glory of the 
Empire, nor did the importance of the part assumed by 
monks contribute little to its decline. Perhaps these 
controversies assumed a position of greater comparative - 
importance at Constantinople “because a people confess- 
edly so intellectual and so cultured found in them a field 
for the exercise of mental activity which was not opened to 
them by printing or newspapers, or telegrams from all parts 
of the globe, or General Elections, or Parliamentary Debates. 
Probably, however, this had little to do with the matter. In 
the midst of all these distractions, we do not find that religion 
ceases to be an object of public interest. I uught cite the 
Vatican Council, or the Cultur Kampf. I might point to the 
English newspaper press, a few years ago, ringing with con- 
troversy about the ecclesiastical iiymn commonly called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius. I abstain from commenting at 
length upon the. fact that in the Middle Ages, and for long 
after, such discussions in Western Europe were more import- 
ant, or at least led to more violent action, than they do now, 
or than they then did at Constantinople. I will not enlarge 
upon the history of the Albigenses, or upon the story of Jeanne 
d’ Arc, upon the Wars of the Reformation in Germany, or the 
persecutions of the Jews, or the records of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and a good many other phenomena presented at differ- 
ent periods by the Western States of Europe, which show 
what has been the treatment of questions of conscience when 
brought into connection with the storms of human passion. 

And yet, the question of truth in religion, which touches 
the life of every individual citizen not only in things tem- 
poral but also in things eternal, and which profoundly touches 
the State as the agglomeration of individuals, touched the 
Byzantine State and the worldly life of the Byzantine subject 
far more deeply than it touches most States and most indi- 
viduals, They had to make the Church strong. Her unity was 
universally regarded as forming, along with the unity of the 
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State, the very foundation upon which rested the prosperity 
and even the preservation of the latter. ‘The Greeks, says 
Montreuil ‘felt towards their religion an attachment which 
amounted to fanaticism; their religious beliefs were the 
centre around which all their other ideas were grouped ; and 
the bond of religion was more powerful than any other in in- 
spiring the Hellenic nationality with a lively and enduring 
unity, while it never ceased to supply fresh force to the hatred 
excited by the Latins.’ But the Latins were not the first adver- 
saries against whom the Church had to contend. The classi- 
cal paganism itself still existed till the latter part of the Ninth 
Century, when the Mane at last embraced Christianity in the 
reign of Basil I. (the Macedonian.) Next came the heresies, 
which were not less menacing to the civil and ecclesiastical 
unity, even where they did not, as in the blackest cases, 
threaten the existence of Christianity itself. Lastly, arose a new 
and implacable adversary in the shape of Papal Rome, which 
gave a semi-religious character to every attack which was 
made by the West. The intimate union of ecclesiastical ques- 
tions with those of both domestic and foreign policy was a fact 
to which it was impossible for the public to remain blind or the 
government indifferent. While, however, this national or po- 
litical element was certainly a feature in the religious questions 
which agitated Byzantine society, it is impossible from a 
purely religious point of view to deny the services rendered 
by that society to the cause of the Christian religion, or to dis- 
pute that the action taken in such questions was generally dic- 
tated by the very highest motives, and that the faith and love 
which found their centre in the New Rome have to-day their 
wide and their abiding results in the existing condition of the 
Christian world. 

The heresies, and the Councils which were needful to crush 
them, offer, alike and together, a very interesting study, even 
if viewed from a stand point merely psychological, of the in- 
tellectual phenomena presented by the Greek mind. The 
heresies owed their origin to the radical and instinctive desire 
to philosophize. In this sense they may be regarded as the 
last product of the schools of heathen thought. Hence they 
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offer, on the one hand, an interesting study in the development 
of intellectual activity, and constitute, on the other, a curious 
monument left by the progress of the human mind in its tran- 
sition from one phase of speculation to another. Montreuil 
says, ‘The Greeks are by their very nature philosophical and 
speculative. The search tor abstract truth is to them more attrac- 
tive than the pursuit of reforms, or the regulation of manners. . 
They are a race eminently literary. They have always been 
thinkérs rather than statesmen. They seized accordingly upon 
that side of Theology which most appealed to their natural 
genius. The heresies which arose among them were begotten 
by the same spirit which is manifest through the whole history 
of their race, It is a case of Theological Science subjected to 
the criticism of pure reason, and dogma analyzed by brilliant 
and impetuous logic. Religious controversies, centred upon 
the discussion of Divine Being and upon the explanation 
of Divine Mystery by the light of the laws of natural phenom- 
ena, assume in the Greek schools a character purely scientific. 
The Communion of the Eastern Church was shaken by the 
question of two Natures and two Wills, two Natures and one 
Will, or one Nature and one Will in Christ Jesus. Even the 
heresy of the Iconoclasts was a case in which the proclivity 
towards Idealism found an incidental expression in connection 
with externals.’ 

But the unity of the Church was saved by the Coun- 
cils. . These assemblies protected her from the heresies, 
defined her doctrine, and ratified her organization. The 
territory of the Byzantine Empire was the scene in which 
the Councils met. Their conduct was animated from first to 
last by the keenness of the Greek intellect, which, now clothed 
in its Byzantine phase, here offered to the service of the 
Gospel the same natural and national gifts which had once pro- 
duced all that was best in the thought of the old Hellenic 
world. Nor was the confutation of heresy the sole consequence 
of the Councils. ‘It was by them,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘that 
there was first developed the idea and presented the example 
of One Universal Society, whose members exist in all countries, 
consist of all races, and are loyally subject to all lawful govern- 
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ments, but which is itself independent of all civil govern- 
ments—a Society which is of all peoples, and of no people, 
which sends delegates from any part of the planet to meet 
together to speak of nothing but of the relation between man 
and God.’ 

Thus, Christianity owed to the Byzantine Government the 
protection which enabled her to define the dogmatic system of 
her belief. It was equally under the protection of the Byzantine 
Government that the world was able to assume the form of 
Christian Society, and the Church to direct and regulate the 
activity of her lay element. It was under this same protection 
that the machinery of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy was put into 
shape, that doctrinal teaching received its unity, and the 
Christian world the sacred legislation of the Canons. It was the 
Byzantine Government which settled the relations between 
Church and State. When the Catholic Bishops of Prussia, on 
May 26, 1873, petitioned their Government in protest against the 
new legislation then attempted in Germany, they had to com- 
plain that ‘these laws invade the rights and liberties of the 
Church, they reverse the fundamental principles upon which the 
relations between Church and State have been based throughout 
the different nations of Christendom ever since the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, and which recognize the State and the Church 
as two distinct powers, both instituted by God, and neither of 
which ought to trespess upon the sphere assigned to the other in 
common peace and harmony.’ It was the Byzantine Empire 
also which resisted from the very first, the political pretensions 
of the Popes. If we are of opinion that Christianity is the 
principal foundation of modern civilization, we certainly owe 
some gratitude to the Empire which enabled it to assume an 
organized form, and which contributed so much to diffuse it. 

It is/needful to keep these things in mind before pronouncing 
judgment—and especially an unfavourable judgment—upon the 
_ position occupiedby ecclesiastical matters in the Byzantine 
- Empire. Moreover, the mutual attitude of Church and State, 
under that Empire, had not the character commonly at- 
tributed to it. The combination of these two elements, of 
of which some writers are so fond of talking, was not chronic: 
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It was not the normal state of things for the Patriarch to 
be the tool of the Emperor, or for the Emperor to be the 
slave of the Patriarch. On the contrary, history has pre- 
served the record of plenty of cases where the jealousy of the 
civil or of the ecclesiastical powers for their respective independ- 
ence, brought them into something very like collision. In fact, - 
the truth is that the annals of the Byzantine Empire bear more 
traces than do those of many modern European nations of a 
continued effort to put in practice the celebrated principle 
enunciated in Italy by Cavour :—‘ Chiesa libera in Stato libero— 
a Free Church in a Free State.” For instance, the Patriarch 
Polyeuktos forbade the marriage of the Empress Theophano with 
the Emperor John I., (Tzimiskes) with whom she had been an 
accomplice in the murder of her husband, Nikephoros II. 
(Phokas); the Patriarch Nicolas continued firm in refusing the 
Holy Communion to Leo VI. (the Philosopher) after he had 
contracted a fourth marriage, in defiance of the Canons of our 
Church, with Zoe Karbonopsina; the Patriarch Ignatius publicly 
passed over the Cesar Bardas, in consequence of his sin with his 
half-sister, when the Prince, then in the plenitude of unlimited- 
power, came up to communicate at the Altar. Many more such 
examples could be cited, following, in great measure, from 
attempts of the State to intrude within the sphere of Ecclesias- 
tical authority. The point of view from which such things were 
regarded can perhaps hardly be better summed up than in the 
words addressed to the Emperor by Theodore of the Studium 
when the autocrat had taken to meddling in the Iconoclastic 
controversy :—‘ O King, unto thee hath been committed the civil 
State and the army. See thou to them. Leave the Church to 
Pastors and Teachers.’ é 
Nevertheless, I have already admitted that I think that the popu- 
lation of the Empire sometimes devoted an excessive amount of 
attention to the discussions of Theologians, and that there were 
periods when the development of monasticism was anything but 
beneficial to the State. Such was the case when the number of monas- 
teries was increased to excess, and their walls were filled with citizens 
who were thus allowed to elude the fulfilment of their duties to 
the State. The monastic habit itself became degraded, when the 
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Civil Power enforced its adoption as a punishment, to ensure the 
withdrawal from the world of those of whom the Government 
desired to be rid. The clergy became a danger to the State, 
when they found many to listen to the doctrine, that all war is 
sinful because it leads to homicide; and, when conquered armies 
sought in their sins the sole explanation of their c*sasters, the 
hour of decadence had struck. In the face of such things 1 can- 
not dispute the opinion of Gibbon, when he says that the clergy 
became one of the main causes of the fall of New Rome, and 
that some of the fruits of forms of devotion which found protec- 
tion under the shadow of monasticism ‘seriously affected the 
reason, the faith, and the morals of the Christians. Their 
credulity debased and vitiated the faculties of the mind; they 
corrupted the evidence of history; and superstition gradually 
extinguished the hostile light of philosophy and science.’ 

It is impossible, therefore, not to feel some sympathy with 
those of the Emperors who endeavoured to benefit society by 
imposing restrictions upon monasticism. The history of the 
Iconoclastic persecution is well related by the k. Paparregopoulos, 
who explains the causes which led to this reforming movement, 
and the reasons why it failed. But although the persecution was 
unsuccessful, it did not last for a century and an half without 
leaving marks more or less apparent both in the current of history 
and in the organism of society, without as well as within the 
limits of the Empire. The discussion of this extremely interest- 
ing subject would, however, carry us outside the bounds of the 
present discussion. I must content myself with remarking that 
the restoration of these pictures to the prominent public position, 
which they have ever since held in the external forms of the 
Orthodox Church, was followed at Constantinople by a great 
increase.in the influence of the the clergy. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that it was the Icono- 
clastic persecution, which was mainly responsible for the separa- 
tion of Central Italy from the other domains of the Empire ; 
and it is remarkable that in this way it may be regarded 
as the parent of the Temporal Power of the Popes of 
Rome, an element which from that time forth has never ceased 
to form so powerful a factor in the history of Christendom. 
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This is certainly a most singular result to have been produced by 
a school of thought, which may be regarded as the earliest impor- 
tant forerunner of Protestantism, as Gibbon himself characterizes 
it in his L1v.th Chapter—a circumstance which throws a quaint 
light upon his remark in the Lit.rd to the effect that the 
Byzantine world did nothing: for civilization. As for the per- 
secution itself, although finally defeated, it at any rate left the 
practices of respect, shown towards the objects in dispute, defined 
by a limit which reconciles piety with reason. We read in the 
Synaxarion that when St. Theodora, after the death of her 
persecuting husband Theophilos, kissed the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, ‘she proclaimed publicly that she worshipped (spocxwe:) 
and kissed the images relatively and not in adoration, not as if 
they were gods, but as likenesses of which she was fain to 
behold the originals.’ 

At the same time, historic truth demands for the members of 
the monastic Order the just praise which they earned by spread- 
ing Christianity among the barbarous nations, and, with the 
Christian religion, spreading and preserving Christian civilization. 
The Byzantine monks went forth to preach the Gospel, but, as they 
toiled in this Divine work of mercy, they composed Alphabets and 
taught Letters and Arts.- It was they who raised and guided the 
barbarous populations who surrounded the Empire, to the devel- 
opment of social organisation. Thus, for instance, the Slavonic 
language was reduced to writing by the two Greek monks Cyrill 
and Methodius ; and Greek monks were the teachers of Ulphilas, 
the principal Apostle and civilizer of the Goths. This extension 
of Christianity and of civilisation affected the Empire itself, not 
only by becoming a means of exercising influence over foreign 
nations, but also by forming in itself a bond of internal unity, 
The champions of monasticism have certainly the right to plead 
these things as a set off against any unhappy results produced at 
alate period by some developments of the system. The free 
Greece of to day, moreover, can never forget her everlasting debt 
to the monasteries of her Church, which were centres of national 
life and national culture, as well as of national religion, during 
the ages of her bondage. 

Anyhow, such evil effects of the exaggerated growth of 
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monasticism and of the perversion of religious sentiment were 
slow to appear. Ages upon ages of life and of struggle rolled by 
before the robust form of Constantinople was disguised under any 
clerical habit. It is true that in her closing days demoralized 
legions attributed their defeats to the anger of God; and the 
last of the Palaiologoi was fain to recruit with foreign auxiliaries 
the dwindling ranks who defended his falling capital; but armies 
enough had already fought gloriously and successfully under the 
Cross and the Labaron through centuries enough and against 
enemies enough to clear for ever in the eyes of history the honour 
of the Byzantine forces. ‘The Byzantine soldiery, says M. 
Rambaud, ‘ was recruited from among the most warlike races of 
both the Greek and barbarian population of the Empire. They 
enjoyed the superiority over every enemy against whom they had 
to contend, both as regards tactics and arms. They were braver 
than they often get the credit of having been. They knew how to 
fight when they could not count upon victory. The continual 
invasions brought against them constant hordes of new enemies 
with new modes of warfare and new terrors. But Byzantine 
soldiers never refused the challenge. Under Heraclius and John 
Tzimiskes, they glowed with enthusiasm: under Leo VI. they 
knew how to face their fate and do their duty.’ 

It is quite true that the Greeks were at first overcome by the 
invasion of the Latins, but the fact that their resistance to them 
was ultimately crowned with success is a proof that they had not 
been deprived of military capacity by the catastrophe which the 
assault of the Crusaders had brought upon the Empire. On the 
contrary, the warlike ability shown by the National Government 
established at Nice, in contrast to the paralytic incapacity of the 
Latin dynasty enthroned at Constantinople, demonstrates that in 
the very hour of their weakness the Byzantine people were still 
comparatively strong, and is the simple explanation of the ease 
and speed with which they resumed possession of the antient 
capital. 

While, however, the Byzantine Empire possessed a military 
organisation and a class of the population subject to enlistment, 
the army formed a separate body in the general class of the 
people. The citizens and the soldiers were distinct, the ordinary 
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run of the labouring and trading classes had ceased to look upon 
themselves as the natural defenders of their own hearths and of 
the independence of their country. This feeling greatly facilitated 
the recruitment of foreigners and prevented the natives from 
looking upon such enrolments as either a trespass upon their rights 
or a danger to their independence; to them they appeared rather ~ 
in the light of a convenience and a means of escaping the perfor- 
mance of a tiresome duty. The employment of these auxiliaries 
had indeed some advantages which the k. Paparregopoulos has 
pointed out, (IIL 17.) But when a nation delegates to mercen- 
aries the duty of protecting it, it is opening a path to the loss of 
its own independence. Mercenaries fought on the Carthaginian 
side at that battle by the Metaurus which crushed for ever the 
haughty rival of the Elder Rome. 

Thus it came to pass that under the dominion of the Byzantine 
Government the ordinary private subject became more and more 
inclined to leave to the army the defence of the frontiers and 
often of his own very home. As regards the internal policy of 
the country, he learnt to leave everything entirely to the Court 
of Constantinople. He thus became more and more estranged 
from all affairs of State, and the domain of religion afforded for 
the exercise of his natural activity a field which was both useless 
and dangerous. The system of centralisation which was the basis 
of the Byzantine Government, did a great deal to hasten the 
fall of the Empire. Constantinople became a sink into which the 
wealth of the provinces was drained, and which claimed to their 
detriment an overwhelming share of the attention of the Emperor. 
Treasures which would have served to render armies efficient and 
provinces happy were often squandered to furnish amusements 
for the inhabitants of the capital or to feed the luxurious splendour 
of the Imperial Court. Thus it was that political life ceased to 
exist in those very spots where its development had once been the 
most intense. The nations who constituted the population of the 
Empire became no longer capable of opposing even moral obstacles 
to neutralise the causes of internal decay. The material resources 
which enabled them to resist external foes were exhausted by the 
protracted centuries of conflict. They were subjected at length 
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to the common law of destruction, and had to drain the cup of 
bitterness to the very dregs. 

The history of the Byzantine Empire ought to be a lesson of 
great price for modern States. It is a lesson in especial which 
ought to be before the eyes of my fellow countrymen. They 
love to take the antient past as their only rule and their only 
model, but to apply the lessons of that epoch of glory is a task 
less practical than to profit by those of the Middle Ages. It is 
true, that it is the aim of the Greek world of to-day to purify 
itself from everything foreign, to fall back upon its own resources 
and to keep its eyes constantly fixed upon its own origin, with 
small heed to the twenty centuries which separate it from the time 
of Perikles or of Alexander. But it has been precisely in these 
centuries that has been formed the Hellenic world which exists to- 
day, the new, the Christian Hellas. The Byzantine Empire also 
was reared upon the Christianized Hellenism, and it is by carefully 
observing what were the causes which produced the rise, the 
greatness, the decline, and the fall of that Empire that we shall 
see how to steer clear of the rocks upon which it made shipwreck. 
Thank God, it cannot be asserted that the decline and fall of the 
Greek Empire were due to any fault in the people. The people 
lacked no quality which creates the greatness of States. The 
fall of the Empire was the result of causes within, which hindered 
the due exercise of the virtues of the people, and of attacks from 
without, which it met manfully as long as it had strength left to 
stand, but before which it fell at last exhausted, conquered, but 
not dishonoured, not like a slave offering his neck to the hang- 
man, but like a soldier who dies upon the field of battle with his 
sword in his hand and his face to the enemy. 


AHMHTPIO£® BIKEAAZ. 
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Art. IV.—ST. MAGNUS OF THE ORKNEYS. 


RAISE, glory, and reverent honour be unto God Al- 
mighty, our Maker and Redeemer, for His manifold 
goodness and mercy, which He hath granted unto us, who 
dwell in the uttermost parts of earth, and, as the learned have 
written that it seemeth unto them, as though we were gone 
out of the world. But though it be so, it hath pleased God to 
show forth His goodness upon us in this thing most excellently, 
that He hath suffered us to come unto the knowledge of His 
Blessed Name and hath given unto us thereafter those who 
were strong pillars, the holy standard-bearers of His Church, 
with whose sanctity the whole North, both afar off and near at 
hand, is lighted up and shineth. These are holy King Olaf, 
and his august kinsman Halward, who adorn Norway with 
their sacred relics; Magnus, the illustrious Earl of the Isles 
who enlighteneth the Orkneys with his holy power, and to 
whose honour this history here following hath been written; 
with whom are numbered the blessed Bishops, Johu and Thor- 
lac, who have illuminated Iceland with the glory of their fam- 
ous and worthy acts. Whence it is manifest that albeit our 
dwelling in this world be set far apart from other nations, we 
are not far from the mercy of God; and unto them we owe 
thanks, honour, and reverence all the days of our lives,’ 

Such is the commencement of the Greater of the two Sagas 
which record the life of the martyred Earl of the Orkneys, His 
name is still a familiar one in his native land, and the magni- 
ficent pile raised in veneration of his memory strikes and 
impresses the eye of every traveller who approaches Kirkwall. 
The Cathedral of St. Magnus is indeed one of the architec - 
tural glories of Scotland, and possesses a special and mournful 
interest as being one of the two Cathedral Churches which alone 
remain entire in their original grace and beauty; but, by too 
many, little is known of the Saint in whose honour this glorious 
fabric was raised by his loyal and grateful people. 

Until lately, the history of the Martyr was little kaown save 
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to the readers of Torfeeus—not as numerous a body as even 
that author, especially in the absence of better authorities, 
might well have found. The Greater Magnus Saga—an Ice- 
landic text which is in great part a translation of the life writ- 
ten in Latin by Master Robert twenty years after the martyr- 
dom, on the occasion of the enshrinement of the relics, was 
again translated into Latin and published at Copenhagen in 
1780, and was republished in London by Pinkerton in his 
Vite Sanctorum Scotie in 1789. The public has since been in- 
debted to Messrs. Hjaltalin and Goudie for their learned and 
interesting translation of the Orkneyinga Saga, edited by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson in 1875; and another most valuable addition 
will, it is to be hoped, shortly be made to English literature by 
the publication of Sir George Dasent’s newtranslation of thesame 
Saga, and also of both the Greater and Lesser Magnus Sagas, 
with Appendices, containing, among other things, a collection 
of the liturgical monuments connected with the martyred Earl. 
It is to the personal courtesy of the eminent scholar last men- 
tioned that the present writer is indebted for the use of the 
materials upon which the following pages are mainly founded. 
The keen pleasure which the perusal of only this small por- 
tion of Sir George’s labours has afforded conveys a lively idea 
of the whole which awaits us, and personal thanks for the 
kindness shewn must be largely mingled with the gratitude 
with which every member of the public will have cause to greet 
the appearance of the entire work. 

In order to follow the story of St. Magnus and to gain more 
knowledge of the country he ruled, we must first glance 
briefly at some of the chief events in the history of the 
Northern Islands. Up to the middle of the Sixth Century, but 
very little is known of them. Classical writers, it is true, 
mention their existence, but their allusions only serve to show 
that hardly anything else was known about them. Julius 
Solinus, in the First Century of the Christian Era, remarks that 
they are uninhabited. It is supposed that the wave of Celtic 
population which swept over the North of Scotland gradually 
extended to them, and this theory is corroborated by the simi- 
larity of weapons and other remains found in the Orkneys and 
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Shetlands to those discovered on the mainland of Scotland. 


If the language of the poet Claudian is to be taken seriously, 
there was also a Saxon occupation of them, at least temporarily, 
in the middle of the Fourth Century, but Nennius records that 
an hundred years later they were harried by the Teutonic 
pirates Octa and Ebissa. 

Although it appears probable that the Northern Archipelago 
was evangelised at a very early date by Irish missionaries, we 
have no record of this fact, and it is in Adamman’s Life of St. 
Columba that we first find distinct mention of the Orkneys, 


_and of the mission of Cormac and his fellow-monks to 


these Islands) They were at that time subject to the 
suzerainty of the King of the Picts, from whom Columba 
besought protection for the missionaries. From this date 
up to the time of the Norse conquest in 872, it seems certain 
that a great portion at least of the inhabitants embraced 
the Christian faith. The evidences of this are fourfold—1. The 
dedication of the early ecclesiastical foundations; 2. The dis- 
covery of monumental stones, sculptured in the style peculiar 
to the earliest Christian monuments of the North of Scotland, 
and inscribed with the Ogham character; 3. The bells found 
in the Islands, of the square form belonging to the early ages 
of the Church; 4. The names that occur in the local topo- 
graphy, and which bear witness to a previous Celtic 
Christian settlement—for example, in Rinansey (St. Ninian’s 
Isle), Daminsey (St. Adamnan’s Isle), in the Orkneys; 
St. Ninian’s Island in the Shetlands; and in*the constant 
recurrence of the name Papa in different places. That the 
memory of St. Columba was fresh in the hearts of the people 
may be inferred from the fact that in the south parish of South 
Ronaldsey alone—the spot where probably his monks first 
landed, there were three chapels dedicated to the Saint. From 
the scanty records that have survived, we gather that the 
Islands remained under the alternate sway of the Pictish and 
Dalriadic Kings from the time at least of St. Columba, until 
the Norse invasion. In 872, with Harald Harfagri and his 
Northmen, a flood of heathenism swept over them, and 
for more than a hundred years Christianity was banished from 
VOL. IX. F 
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their shores. At length, about the year 994, Earl Sigurd— 
fourth in succession to that Sigurd on whom Harald bestowed 
the Earldom of the Islands—was converted by Olaf Tryggvis- 
son, King of Norway, and his people with him. Although it 
would appear from the history of this event that their conver- 
sion was at first due to policy rather than to conviction, yet 
after some years the faith was firmly re-established. 

The first Church known to have been built in the Orkneys 
after the Norse conquest is Christ Church, Birsay, hereafter to 
be mentioned as the first burial place of St. Magnus, This 
church, of which some existing foundations are possibly the re- 
mains, was erected by the Saint’s grandfather, Earl Thorfinn, 
one of tho most famous of the Earls in the Norse line. He 
reigned, according to the Saga, for ‘ 70 winters, and about the 
year 1050 made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. It is sup- 
posed that the Church was built after his return from Pales- 
tine. Earl Thorfinn died in 1064, and was succeeded by his 
sons Paul and Erlend as joint rulers of the,Karldom. Earl Paul 
and his wife Ingibiérg had but one son, Hakon, while Erlend 
and his wife Thora were the parents of four children, St. Mag- 
nus, Erling, and two daughters. Paul and Erlend ruled peace- 
ably for many years, and were brotherly and well agreed in 
the joint exercise of their power, until their sons grew up. Then 
troubles began. Hakon and Erling were turbulent, overbearing 
youths; and Hakon, in especial, showed early signs of the 
havoc his proud selfish nature was ‘to cause in after days. In 
right of his ntother’s royal descent, he considered himself supe- 
rior to his cousins in rank, and strove to rule over them.* In 
consequence, dissensions arose not only between the cousins, but 
also among the people, as Erlend’s many friends could not bear 
to see his children despised. At length Paul and Erlend inter- 
fered to settle matters between the disputants, and a meeting 
was held in order that peace might be made, but it soon ap- 
peared that, as was natural, each Earl supported his own son’s 
interests, and they could not agree, but parted in anger. The 





* Earl Paul’s wife was a grand-daughter of King Magnus, the son of 
St. Olaf. 
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Earls, however, soon made friends, and things went well for a 
time. Then fresh trovbles arose, till at last Hakon was per- 
suaded to leave the Islands, and in his absence Pt was re- 
stored to the land. 

As some of Hakon’s doings during his iiidige resulted 
in events of deep importance to his cousin, we must follow him. 
to Norway before considering the early days of the Saint. 
Hakon ‘ first fared East to Norway’ to visit his kinsman, King 
Olaf the Great, He did not remain here long, but proceeded 
to Sweden, where he was well received by King Ingi, 
and made welcome by his maternal grandfather, Hakon, and 
his other kinsmen. Christianity was still young in Sweden, 
and although King Ingi was earnestly endeavouring to root 
out every vestige of heathenism, the people clung to some of 
their ancient superstitions, and Hakon, who appears also to 
have had some little leaning to the practices of his forefathers, 
determined to seek the assistance of a certain spaeman of the 
country, to learn what the future had in store for him. The 
account of the interview is curious. After ascertaining Hakon’s 
name and kindred, the wizard suggested that it might be bet- 
ter for him to ask the assistance of his kinsman, King Olaf, in- 
stead of coming to one in whom his relations no longer be- 
lieved. Hakon answered by owning plainly that he was not 
worthy to receive help from Olaf, adding, that in point of 
merit, he did not think there was much to choose between 
himself and the wizard. ‘It hath come into my mind,’ said 
he, ‘that here neither of us twain will need to look down 
upon the other for the sake of matters of virtue or belief.’ The 
wizard then bade him return in three nights’ time to receive 
his answer. In the second interview the sorcerer stated his 
belief that Hakon would become sole ruler over the Orkneys, 
though the time might seem long in coming, and that his chil- 
dren also would probably rule there; he added that Hakon 
would ‘let that wickedness be done for which he must either 
make atonement, or not, to the God in whom he believed,’ and 
concluded by saying that his querent would take a journey fur- 
ther out into the world than he could get to see, but would pro- 
bably return to die in the North. After this Hakon remained 
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a short time longer with King Ingi, and then returned to Nor- 
way. During his absence Olaf had died, and had been suc- 
ceeded on the throne by Magnus Barelegs. At his Court 
Hakon heard news from the Orkneys, to the effect that Earl 
Erlend and his sons were now the chief rulers in the islands, 
and greatly beloved of the people, so that Earl Paul had little 
authority. Hakon thought also that-he perceived that his own 
presence was not greatly desired by his countrymen, and he 
feared that if he returned, his kinsmen would hold the Earldom 
against him. He therefore determined to seek help from King 
Magnus, hoping, according to the warlike ideas of his age, that 
if he could persuade Magnus to conquer the islands fur the 
glory of the thing, he would place himin power. So he took op- 
portunities of saying before the King what a fine thing it would 
be for a Prince to call out his forces and take possession of the 
Islands as Harald Harfagri had done, hinting that once in posses- 
sion of the Southern Islands, it would be easy to make harry- 
ing expeditions into Scotland and Ireland, and trom thence to 
_try the power of the Northmen against the English. As often 
happens, ambition brought its own punishment—King Magnus 
heartily agreed to the proposed. expedition, but by no means 
intended to gratify his kinsman’s wishes, of which no doubt he 
had his own suspicions. He spoke out plainly, bidding Hakon 
understand that if he conquered the Western Islands he should 
probably keep them for himself. At his words Hakon ‘ grew 
cold, and said little more about it,’ but the deed was done. 
Before relating the results of this expedition, so disastrous to 
St. Magnus’ family, it is needful to turn to the few details we 
possess of the Saint’s childhood and youth. It would be diffi- 
cult to fix the exact date of Magnus’ birth, but judging from 
after events, we may conjecture that it took place probably 
about the year 1075. From his earliest childhood he was re- 
markable, and showed promise of his future sanctity. He.was, 
as his biographer tells us, ‘old in good behaviour, shareless of 
childish life in his deeds, gladspoken and blithe, gentle in his 
loving words, and yielding and reasonable in his conduct and 
in all his doings.’ Docility and obedience seem to have been 
his ruling characteristics as a child, for the Saga dwells on the 
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obedience and attention he paid to his parents and masters. 
He was sent to school at an early age, to receive religious in- 
struction, and to learn the secular knowledge considered neces- 
sary for a lad of his time and rank. As he grew up, he con- 
tinued also to advance in virtue, ‘in sweetness of temper and 
soberness of life,’ so as to be a cause of edification to all about 
him. But this youth, who was destined to be so brave a soldier . 
of Christ, was allowed, like many other saints, to pass through 
a time of sin and humiljation between his innocent childhood 
and the steadfast virtue of his manhood. When Magnus was 
‘about full grown of age’ he for a time suffered from the in- 
fluence of bad companions, and for some winters joined in their 
life of robbery and plunder, and, to use the words of the Saga, 
‘stood by at manslaughters along with others.’ It is supposed 
that this most probably occurred at the period when Magnus 
and his brother and cousin were all together in the Orkneys 
before Hakon’s voyage to Norway, and the narrative which 
now commences certainly shows us that by the time of the 
Norwegian invasion, Magnus had turned aside from all unlaw- 
ful pursuits, and had begun again to tread the narrow path 
from which he never afterwards strayed. The words of the 
Greater Saga concerning his conversion are an ascription which 
is everlastingly true. ‘This is the change of Thy right hand, 
O Thou Most High! Thou art strong to strengthen, gracious 
to help, ready to better, mighty to save.’ 

In pursuance of the design above mentioned, King Magnus 
Barelegs presently came from the East out of Norway with a 
great multitude of ships and force of warriors. When he 
came to the Orkneys he seems to have effected his purpose 
without difficulty, for we have no record of any battle, 
but simply of the fact that ‘he seized the Earls Erlend 
and Paul, and forced them away from the isles, and sent them 
East to Norway; but he set his son Sigurd over the Orkneys, 
and gave him councillors, for he was not older than nine. 
winters. King Magnus settled that the sons of the earls should 
fare with and attend him; Magnus and Erling, the sons of 
Erlend, and Hakon Paul’s son. Magnus, the son of Earl Erlend, 
was a tall man of growth, quick and gallant, and strong of 
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body, fair to look on, light hued, and well limbed, noble in 
aspect, and the most courteous in all his behaviour; him King 
Magnus made his waiting-swain, and he always served at the 
King’s board.’ The King made the three cousins, Hakon, Mag- 
nus, and Erling, thus accompany him on his Southward voyage. 

On his way South, the Norwegian monarch devastated the 
islands of Harris, Lewis, Uist, and Skye. He also landed at 
Iona, and, as it would appear, with no friendly intentions, but 
the Holy Island was saved from his plunder. One of the Sagas 
tells how, going to the little chapel of Columcille (St. Oran’s) 
he opened the door and was about to enter, when he suddenly 
stopped, either struck by remorse or by some supernatural 
wavering, then closing the door, he forbade anyone to enter, 
and gave the inhabitants peace. 

After his expedition to the islands, the King proceeded South 
to the Welsh coast and fought a great battle in Anglesea Sound 
against the Earls of Chester and Shrewsbury, the latter of whom 
was killed, probably by an arrow shot by Magnus Barelegs 
himself, This battle is chiefly interesting to us from the follow- 
ing incident. Whilst the King’s men were arming themselves 
for action, the young Magnus took his seat on the fore-deck as 
was his custom, but did not arm himself. The King enquired 
wherefore he did not prepare for battle like the others, to which 
the Saint replied that he had no quarrel with any man there, 
and therefore would not fight. Then the King bade him go 
below out of men’s way if he was afraid to fight; but Magnus 
remained where he was, and taking a psalter, sang out of it 
while the battle raged, seeking no shelter from the storm of 
shafts and arrows that fell around him, and although many 
close to him were killed or wounded, he received no hurt. 

The king did not enter into the high motives which influenced 
his young kinsman’s conduct on this occasion, and from that day 
took a dislike to him. This was so evident, that after a time, 
Magnus, seeing that ‘it would neither be for his honour nar his 
soul’s sake’ to remain longer with the King, took counsel with 
himself, praying that God would direct him. Having deter- 
mined to escape, he left the ship one night and swam to shore. | 
The fleet had now returned to the coast of Scotland, and 
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there he lay hid for some time in the woods, to elude the 
search made after him, but ultimately made his way in safety 
to the Court of the King of Scots. 

We know very little about the period of Magnus’ 
exile. All we can gather is, that his time was spent 
partly at the Scottish Court, and partly in visits to a 
certain Bishop in Wales, whose name is not recorded. The 
monarch of Scotland at this time was Edgar, the fourth 
son of Malcolm Canmore and St. Margaret, who had only re- 
cently been placed upon the throne with the assistance of 
William Rufus, who became his brother-in-law in the Novem- 
ber of the year 1100. The character of Edgar is thus described 
by St.‘Ailred of Rievaux: ‘He was a sweet-tempered, amiable 
map, in all things resembling Edward the Confessor; mild in 
his administration, equitable and beneficent.’ It is not an im- 
probable conjecture that these features may have endeared him 
to the Martyr, and in the absence of greater certitude as to 
dates, it is possible that Magnus may have remained with him 
until his death, January 8th, 1106, when he was succeeded by 
his brother Alexander I, a man of a very different tempera- 
ment, It is certainly to this period that the writers of the 
Northern histories ascribe the most remarkable advance made 
by Magnus in the spiritual life. 

In the meanwhile great political and personal changes were 
passing in the world to which the Orkneys belonged. The Earls 
Paul and Erlend both died in exile in Norway, and in the 
spring of 1099 King Magnus Barelegs gave Gunnhilda, daugh- 
ter of Erlend and sister of Magnus, in marriage to Kol Kalisson, 
with a considerable dowry. In the year 1102 the Norwegian 
King was killed in battle in Ulster, and it is supposed that the 
Saint’s brother Erling fell at the same time. When the young 
Prince Sigurd received news of his father’s death, he left the 
Orkneys to take possession of his paternal throne~conjointly 
with his brothers Eystein and Olaf. The opportunity sought 
for by Hakon seemed now at hand. He accordingly visited 
the Norwegian Court, and obtained from Sigurd the title of 
Earl and such authority in the Islands ‘as his birth might 
claim,’ This expression shows that the King did not intend to 
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deprive Magnus of his share of the Earldom; but Hakon 
thought little of his cousin’s rights, and sailing for the Ork- - 
neys, took possession of the whole realm, slaying the steward 
of the King of Norway who had charge of the half of the 
Islands which by inheritance belonged to Magnus. The latter © 
made his way into Caithness, where the people recéived him 
with joy, and chose him to be their ruler, giving him the hon- 
oured title of Earl. When the Saint heard of his cousin’s con- 
duct, he took counsel with his friends and agreed with them to | 
wait for a time until Hakon’s anger and greed had cooled, before 
taking any steps to obtain his rights, desiring only to seek his 
inheritance in the spirit of right and justice. When, however, 
the time arrived that it seemed prudent for him to return 
home, he went to the Orkneys attended by a goodly company 
from Caithness, and was well received by his friends and. kins- 
men. Then he asked to take his inheritance in the Islands, 
and this pleased the people, who bore him much affection, but 
Hakon prepared to fight, rather than give up the realm. How- 
ever, by the aid of mutual friends, it was agreed that if the 
King of Norway approved Magnus’ claim, Hakon should give 
up half the country to his cousin. Magnus therefore went over 
to Norway, and the King made him welcome, and willingly 
granted his petition. After this decision, Hakon was contented 
to share the rule with Magnus, and for some years peace was 
restored to the Islands. 

These years form—from an earthly point of view—one of 
the most prosperous periods of the Martyr's life, a resting place 
as it were, between the trials of his youth and the later con- 
flicts which awaited him. What he was as a Prince and a 
ruler of men, is written in the Orkneyinga Saga :—‘ The holy 
Magnus, Earl of the Islands, was a most excellent man. He 
was of large stature, a man of nobie presence and intellectual 
countenance. He was of blameless life, victorious in battles, 
wise, eloquent, strong-minded, liberal and magnanimous, saga- 
ciousin counsels, and more beloved than any other man. To 
wise men and good he was gentle and affable in his conversa- 
tion; but severe and unsparing with robbers and vikings. 
Many of those who plundered the landowners and the inhabit- 
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- ants of the land he caused to be put to death. He also seized 
murderers and thieves, and punished rich and poor impartially 


for robberies and thefts and all crimes. He was just in his 
judgments, and had more respect to divine justice than differ- 


’ ence in the estates of men. He gave large presents to chiefs 


and rich men, yet the greatest share of his liberality was given 
to the poor. In all things he strictly obeyed the divine com- 
mands; and he chastened his body in many things, which in 
his glorious life were known to God, but hidden from men,’* 

Very different in character from his holy cousin, Hakon 
cared little to punish evil among his followers, and, greedy both 
of money and power, he rather urged them to warfare than 
restrained them, Hakon was filled with envy at the popularity 
of his cousin, and when, after these years of peace, wicked 
counsellors, especially two named Sigurd and Sighvat 
endeavoured to sow discord between the Earls, Hakon lent a 
willing ear to their suggestions, and began to plan with them 
to overthrow Magnus’ power, and even to plot against his 
life. 

At this point the Greater Magnus Saga makes a circumstan- 
tial and detailed statement, which is supported neither by the 
Orkneyinga nor the Lesser Magnus Sagas. It is to the effect 
that when Magnus became aware of the designs against him 
and saw that his cousin desired his ruin, he determined to absent 
himself from the Islands, thinking it best for an while to give 
place unto wrath. He chose therefore some of his most trusty 
men to accompany him, and travelled to the court of Henry of 
England, Here he made known his history to the King, who 
welcomed him, and soon grew to love and revere his saintly 
guest, and took advice with him in affairs of State, listening 
willingly to his advice. Magnus was loved and honoured by 
all at the English court, so attractive was his cheerful kindli- 
ness of demeanour and the marked holiness of his life. He and 
his followers remained as Henry’s guests for a year, but the at- 
mosphere of the Court was uncongenial to Magnus’ pure soul, 
and ‘ may be,’ says the writer, ‘that God had revealed to him 
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that he should close his toils within a short time, and so offer 
to God the pure flower of his chastity by the triumphant death 
of his martyrdom. For to be set free from the body, and live 
with Christ, is far more glorious than to be held in the defile- 
ment of this world.’ After taking an affectionate farewell of 
Henry, Magnus visited the holy shrines in the neighbourhood, 
and then turned his steps homeward. In his absence Hakon 
had once more usurped his cousin’s place, and had taken for- 
cible possession, not only of the Islands, but also of Caithness. 
He was established at the latter place when news reached him 
that Magnus had returned to the Orkneys and sought to win 
back his possessions. His cousin’s return aroused all Hakon’s 
worst feelings, and he planned to come unexpectedly upon 
Magnus and slay him; but the day when, through the appar- 
ent triumph of evil, Magnus was to win his crown, had not yet 
come. According to his biographer, God still saw some ‘ rust 
of worldly behaviour’ in His chosen servant, and left him a 
little longer in his exile, till earthly trial and temptation should 
have purified him entirely and fitted him to enter into his re- 
ward. It came about, therefore, that peace was once more 
made between the cousins, and for some time longer Magnus 
ruled his people and redoubled his efforts in the service of God; 
but Hakon, under the cover of friendship, let the bitterness of 
anger and envy take root in his heart, so that when the mo- 
ment of temptation came he fell an easy prey to the sugges- 
tions of his own evil heart and to the counsels of others no less 
wicked than himself. 

Among Hakon’s followers, two have already been named as 
taking the lead in striving to make mischief between the Earls, 
and these men, Sigurd and Sighvat, with their companions, 
by their wicked reports, brought about so great a misunder- 
standing that Hakon and Magnus called out their followers, 
and met each other in warlike guise at Hrossey. This meet- 
ing took place in Lent of the year 1116, and ended without 
bloodshed, as the well-disposed friends of the Earls interposed 
to make peace. 

It was arranged that Hakon and Magnus should have a final 
meeting on the Island of Egilsha after Easter. Each earl was 
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to come with only two ships and the same number of men on 
each side, and they bound themselves by oath to keep 
the agreements their friends should make for them at 
the Easter meeting. After this was determined upon, the 
cousins and their men returned home. Magnus, well pleased 
with these preliminaries of concord between them, being him- 
self ‘thoroughly whole hearted and of good conscience, with- 
out all mistrust,’ but Hakon who had made the agreement 
with treachery in his heart, did not intend to fulfil the con- 
ditions, and was even now plotting his cousin’s destruction. 
On Easter Monday, which fell that year on April 15th, the 
Earls and their followers set forth for the place of meeting. 
Magnus had summoned to his aid the men he knew to be most 
friendly both to Hakon and himself, and embarked his company 
in two long ships. The weather was fine and the sea calm, 
but as they rowed towards Egilsha, on a sudden a large wave 
rose close to the ship in which the Saint was, and broke over 
the place where he sat. All who were there marvelled greatly 
that such a wave should fall on them when the sea was smooth 
and the water deep, but Magnus said, ‘It is not strange though 
ye wonder at this, but my thought is, that this is a foreboding 
of my life’s end; may be that may happen here which has be- 
fore been spared, that Earl Paul’s son would work the greatest 
wickedness, may be that Hakon is plotting treachery against 
us at this meeting.’ The Saint’s comrades were greatly alarmed 
at his words, and implored him to beware of Hakon, and not 
to expose his life by continuing his voyage; but Magnus re- 
plied that he must certainly proceed to the place of meeting as 
agreed, and not have to reproach himself with having broken 
his word for a mere foreboding of evil; and then, expressing 
his desire that God’s will might be done in their voyage, he 
added that if he had a choice, he would rather suffer wrong 
himself, than do evil to another, concluding with these 
words, ‘So may God let my kinsman Hakon get forgiveness, 
though he may do wrong to me. While the Saint and his 
followers were making their way to Egilsha in this wise, 
Hakon was making his preparations for the coming interview 
in very different dispositions. He summoned a numerous 
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band of warriors to accompany him, and filled seven or eight 
large war-ships with his followers. The Earl did not conceal 
his intention that this meeting should so settle matters between 
himself and his cousin that in future one of them alone should 
enjoy supreme power over the realm. Many of his men, and 
in especial Sigurd and Sighvat, were all pleased at Hakon’s 
words, but there was one man on board, the son of Havard 
Gunni, and an intimate friend of both Earls, who, when he 
heard of Hakon’s evil intentions, leapt overboard, and swam to 
a little island where no man dwelt, for he was determined to 
take no part in any treachery against Earl Magnus 

Magnus and his company were the first to reach Egilsha, but 
as they approached the island they could see Hakon’s ships in 
the distance, and the Martyr then perceived that his cousin in- 
deed intended to break the conditions and make him the victim 
of his treachery. . The Saint’s followers also, fearing that in 
very truth their master’s foreboding was about to be realized, 
offered to fight Earl Hakon’s men, but Magnus would not let 
them imperil their lives for him, repeating that if peace could 
not be made between himself and Hakon, he would be willing 
to suffer himself rather than to do injury to others. 

On landing at Egilsha, Magnus’ first act was to seek the 
Church, and there he spent a large part of the night in earnest 
prayer, committing his case to Almighty God, and begging 
for light and grace to do His will. The Church which thus 
witnessed the last.earthly hours of the Saint, and in which he 
received the Holy Communion upon the following morning in 
immediate preparation for the conflict of Martyrdom, appears 
to be almost certainly that which is still standing, although in 
a roofless and mutilated condition. Professor Miinch is indeed 
of opinion that it dates from the earliest days of Christianity. 
in Orkney.* If so, it is not improbable that the island may 
have been selected for the meeting of the Earls on account of 
its sacredness, as containing one of the earliest memorials left 
in Orkney of the preaching of the Gospel of peace on earth as 





* The learned Professor also inclines to the opinion that the very name 
of Egilsha is a mere corruption of ecclesia, 
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well as of glory to God in the highest. And this consideration, 
along with the fact of its being committed almost in the very 
light of the Resurrection morning, adds a peculiar circumstance 
of horror to the crime about to be perpetrated. 

The Church of Egilsha affords one of the only three 
instances in Scotland of a round tower after the Irish manner, 
the others being Brechin and Akernethy. This tower has 
been partially pulled down, but was then at least sixty feet 
high. At the top were four windows facing the cardinal 
points, and it was roofed with a conical stone roof ; its external - 
diameter at the bottom is about fourteen feet. The towers of 
Brechin and Abernethy are, at least at present, isolated, but 
that of Egilsha is built into the West end of the Church, with 
which it seems to be contemporary. This Church, which is 
known to have formerly been roofed with stone shingles, 
consists of a nave and chancel, the former almost thirty and 
the latter nearly sixteen feet in length.* The construction of 
the chancel, which has a stone vault, above which has been 
an attic entered from a door over the chancel-arch, suggests 
the probability that the nave had a flat wooden ceiling. 

tOn the following morning, being Easter Tuesday, Earl 
Magnus, as already mentioned, caused Mass to be sung, and at 
it received the Holy Communion. What must have been the 
feelings of the Saint on this occasion it would seem like an 
impertinence, were it not an impossibility, to conjecture. As 
the earthly warfare was now drawing to such a close, the 
Martyr must have listened with an emotion altogether inde- 
scribable to the words of the risen Saviour read by the Church 
in the Gospel for that day :t ‘ Peace be unto you, it is I, be not 
afraid.’ 

The Mass was hardly ended when four of the followers of 





* See Dr. Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian Times, pp. 34-37. 

+ The authors of the Sagas tell us, that for the account of the Saint’s 
last day and his conversations with Hakon, we are indebted to the 
report of one of Magnus’ followers, a trusty and truthful man called 
Holdbodi who was with the Earl to the end. 

t So in the Arbuthnott Missal, and the same seems to have been the im- 
memorial custom of all the Latin Churches using a Petrine Liturgy. 
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Hakon arrived at the Church. The authorities differ as to 
whether they found the Saint still there. The Greater Magnus 
Saga states that they entered with great tumult and violence, 
seized him, and carried him bound before their master. This 
account is accepted in the Aberdeen Breviary. On the other 
hand, the Lesser Saga and Orkneyinga Saga agree with the 
living local tradition of Egilsha, that the Martyr had left the 
Church, seemingly in an attempt to conceal himself, accom- 
panied by only two companions, one of whom was Holdbodi. 
It is said that he was engaged in prayer, but that as the search 
for him proceeded (probably when discovery had become 
inevitable), he came forward and surrendered himself. All are 
agreed as to his demeanour at this moment. In contrast to 
the fury of his captors the Saint was calm and cheerful, ‘as 
glad and merry when they laid hands on him, as if he were 
bidden to a banquet, and with such steadfast heart and soul 
that he neither spoke to his adversaries with any bitterness, 
wrath, or broken voice.’ 

When they reached Hakon’s presence, Magnus was the first 
to speak, and addressed his cousin in these words—‘ Thou 
doest not well, kinsman, that thou-holdest not thine oaths, 
and it is much to be looked for that thou hast done this 
more by the ill-will of others, and their egging on, than by thine 
own badness. Now, I will offer thee three choices, that thou 
may’st take one of them, rather than that thou should’st spoil 
thine oaths and let me be slain, thy kinsman, and guiltless, as 
some will say.’ Hakon agreed to hear his cousin’s proposals. 
Then Magnus suggested three ways in which he himself 
should be sacrificed and Hakon gain supreme power, the ob- 
ject of his ambition. First, he offered to make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome or to the Holy Land, to make atonement both 
for himself and Hakon, taking with him two ships manned by 
trusty followers, and containing necessary provisions, and pro- 
mising never to return to the Orkneys. This proposal was 
immediately rejected by Hakon and his men. Then the 
Saint said, that knowing his life and the lives of his 
companions were in their power, and considering that he had 
been guilty in many things against Almighty God, and must 
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make reparation to Him, he would propose that he should be 
sent to their mutual friends in Scotland, and kept there in 
ward, with two of his own men to bear him company, and 
never return to the Orkneys unless Hakon gave him leave to 
do so. The Saint’s enemies found many objections to this 
second proposal, and refused to act upon it. Magnus then 
offered them one more alternative, hoping to save his cousin 
from the guilt of bloodshed, and here we will use his own 
words, ‘ Now is that one (choice) alone left, which I will offer 
thee, and God knows that about this, I look rather to the sal- 
vation of thy soul than to the life of my body, for after all it 
beseems thee less to quench my life. Let me be maimed in 
my limbs, or let my eyes be plucked out, and set me in a dark 
dungeon, from which I may never come out.’ To this, surely © 
one of the most heroic proposals ever made by one man to 
another, Hakon replied that he was well satisfied, and desired 
nothing further, but his men declared that they would not 
agree to torture Earl Magnus, but that they would either kill 
him, or their own lord, Hakon, so that from that day one only 
of them should rule the Earldom. When Hakon heard these 
words, he said that, for his part, he would rather rule the 
country than die so quickly; and Magnus knew that his hour 
was come. He betook himself therefore to prayer, covering 
his face with his hands, and offering his whole self and his life 
to God. 

A scene now ensued between Hakon and his standard-bearer, 
whom he commanded to play the part of executioner. The 
man, whose name was Ofeig, indignantly refused. The Earl 
then forced Lifolf, his cook, to do the bloody work. The poor 
wretch began to cry. The Saint, who seems to have regarded 
him with a mixture of contempt and compassion, said :—* Thou 
shalt not weep, for there is fame for thee in doing such deeds, 
Be thou of steadfast heart, for thou shalt have my clothes, as 
is the wont and law of the men of old. Thou shalt not be 
afraid, for thou doest this by force, and he that forces thee to 
do it hath greater sin than thou.’ So speaking, he took 
off his kirtle and gave it to him; after which he asked and ob- 
tained a few minutes for prayer. These he spent lying upon bis 
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face upon the ground. He prayed earnestly for the pardon of 
his murderers, as well as for the forgiveness of his own sins, 
and finally commended his spirit into the hands of his Maker, 
whose Angels he invoked to meet it. He then rose from his 
knees and faced Lifolf with the words, ‘Stand thou before me, 
and hew me on the head a great wound, for it beseems not to 
behead chiefs like thieves. Strengthen thee, O man, and weep 
not, for I have prayed God that He will pardon thee.’ So 
speaking, he made the sign of the Cross, and bowed himself to 
the stroke. Lifolf gave him a heavy stroke upon the head 
with the axe. Then Hakon bade him strike again, and Lifolf 
hewed another blow in the same place. The Saint thereupon 
fell forward, first upon his knees, and then upon his face, dead. 

Hakon, whether from hatred of his cousin’s memory, or from 
shame at his own evil deed, would not allow Magnus’ body to 
be buried in a Christian manner, but apparently caused it to be 
hidden in the ground on the spot of his martyrdom. It did not 
long remain there, however, as the Saint’s mother, Thora, of 
whom we hear too little in the Saga, so dealt with Hakon that 
he granted her leave to remove her son’s remains. It had been 
settled that after the peace-meeting at Egilsha, the two Earls 
should go together to a feast at Thora’s house on the island of 
Paplay, and strange as it may appear, Hakon proceeded thither 
with his followers as if nothing had occurred. Thora, seeing, 
no doubt, that she was powerless to prevent this ill-timed visit, 
and hoping to win the favour of Christian burial for her son, 
put aside her own feelings and welcomed her guilty nephew. 
During the feast, and when the wine had taken some hold on 
Hakon, Thora approached him, and beseeching him so to deal 
with her petition as he would have Almighty God to deal with 
him at the day of judgment, implored him to give her leave to 
to bury Magnus in Church. Hakon seems to have been touched 
in the moment with sorrow at what he had done, and shedding 
tears, bade Thora bury her son where she wished. Thora 
chose Christ’s Church, Birsay, as the place of her son’s sepulture, 
Soon after the holy body was laid there, it was told that an 
heavenly light. was often seen to shine over the tomb, and a 
sweet fgagrance perceived by those who approached it. 
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Those who invoked the Saint obtained their request, and the 
sick who visited his grave were cured of their ailments; but 
as long as Hakon lived, the people feared to spread these 
wonders abroad. 

Hakon, meanwhile for some time showed no symptoms of re- 
pentance for his sin, but took possession of the whole Earldom, 
and made those who had been Magnus’ followers swear fealty to 
him, laying heavy burdens on those who had been most devoted 
to his cousin’s interests. It is said that the men who had taken 
the most prominent part in treachery against St. Magnus met 
with sudden and terrible death, and possibly Hakon took warning 
by their fate, for after some years had elapsed, he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome and to the Holy Land, in atonement for his 
sin; and that his repentance was sincere, we may gather from 
the fact that he returned to the Islands a changed man, and 
for the remainder of his life appears to have ruled his people 
well and peaceably. When Hakon died, he was succeeded by 
his son Paul, and during his reign the glory of St. Magnus was 
fully manifested and his sanctity recognised. William, called 
the Old, who was then ruling as first Bishop of Orkney, invited 
all the chief inhabitants of his See to meet him in Christ Church. 
A large multitude joyfully obeyed the summons, and in their 
presence the remains of the Saint were removed from the 
lowly grave in which they had lain for twenty years, and 
placed in a shrine over the altar. This took place on Decem- 
ber 13th, St. Lucy’s Day, and the Bishop appointed that this 
day and also the anniversary of the Saint’s martyrdom, April 
16, should both henceforth be kept holy throughout the dio- 
cese. From Birsay the shrine was shortly afterwards removed 
to Kirkwall, and placed over the altar in the church there, 
This church must have been that dedicated to St. Olaf, said to 
have been built by Earl Régnvald Brusison, in honour of his 
sainted foster-father.* It appears to have been the only 





* The fact that the Saint’s body was placed in St. Olaf’s Church, derives 
additional interest when we consider that the names of these Saints seem 
to have been specially united by the devotion of the people. In the account 
of one of St. Magnus’ miracles, we find St. Olaf invoked conjointly with 
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church then existing in Kirkwall, and it seems probable that 
the town owes its name to the sacred building, Kirkwall being 
derived from Kirkiu-vagr or Creek-of-the-Kirk. Kirkwall was 
but a poor hamlet at this time, but the fame of the Saint’s 
shrine attracted people to the place, and the town rapidly in- 
creased, 

Less than forty years had passed from the date of St. 
Magnus’ Martyrdom, when the first stones was laid of the 
Church erected in his honour. The founder of this glorious 
pile was Earl Saint Rognvald II. his nephew and ultimate 
successor. In his endeavour to secure that half of the Earldom 
to which he considered himself the lawful heir, Rognvald met 
with much opposition. In one of his seasons of greatest diffi- 
culty, his father Kol recommended him to make a vow to his 
kinsman, St. Magnus, promising that if he should obtain his 
rights he would build a stone church in his honour at Kirkwall, 
‘more magnificent than any in these lands,’ and endow it, so 
that it should be fitly established, and the Saint's relics re- 
moved to it, and likewise that the Bishop’s See should be 
removed thither from Birsay. Rognvald’s prayer was granted, 
and when he came to power he generously fulfilled his vow. 
It is said that Kol himself designed and superintended the 
building, and that after his death Bishop William continued 
the work till his own decease. After this time we have no 
record of the progress of the building till the 16th Century, 
when it is said that Bishop Edward Stuart (who succeeded in 
1511) added the pillars and pointed archer of the East end, 
and Bishop Robert Reid, who came to the See in 1540, has the 
reputation of having completed the Western extremity of the 
nave, with its porch and windows, 

This traditional history, however, is rendered extremely un- 
satisfactory by a contemplation of the actual building. To enter 
here into a disquisition on these points, or even an architectural 
description, is of course impossible. It may be said that if Kol 





him, and one of the reasons tending to prove that the ancient Church of 
St. Magnus the Martyr in London was dedicated to our Saint Magnus is 
the fact that in close neighbourhood to it is the Church of St. Olaf. 
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was indeed the designer, his abilities were very remarkable ; and 
even if the plan was not his own, he deserves almost equal 
credit for his judgment in the selection of an architect. The 
whole building as it at present stands, is only 217 feet long, by 
47 broad (89 in the transepts), and 71 from the floor to the 
vaulting; the nave between the pillars is only 16 feet broad. 
And yet, ‘the first thing,’ says the late Dr. Neale, ‘which strikes 
the visitor, on entering the Cathedral, is its enormous size. I 
do not think that either York or Lincoln gave me the idea of 
greater internal length "—an effect which must have been very 
much greater when not obstructed, as at present, but en- 
hanced by the successive vista of the rood-loft, the altar-screen, 
and the shrine.* The earliest portion of the building seems to 
be the West part of the chancel which, with an apse, must have 
had an internal length of about 50 feet, but the apse has been 
destroyed and the Church prolonged in the Gothic style. 
Similarly, the five Easternmost bays of the nave, giving an 
internal length of about 80 feet, may be of the time of Bishop 
William. But here, again, the Church has been prolonged. 
It may therefore be conjectured that the Cathedral, as origin- 
ally designed, would have consisted of a nave and chancel, 
ceiled with a flat wooden roof, intersected by transepts and a 
lantern surmounted by a square tower, and ending in an apse 
covered by a semi-dome, the whole being about 130 feet long 
internally. The front of the altar was probably designed to 
coincide with the chord of the apse, and the shrine to stand 
upon pillars behind it. After the prolongation of the church, 
it would appear as if the site of the altar (perhaps already con- 
secrated) had not been changed, but that the shrine was moved 
somewhat Eastward, so as to stand under the centre of a very 
remarkable piece of oblong vaulting which here forms the 
ceiling. The relative positions must therefore have been very 
similar to those of the altar, and the shrine of the Confessor, 
with an aisle running round behind, in Westminster Abbey. 





* According to a section given by Sir Henry Dryden, the effect is en- 
hanced by a sham perspective in the choir, caused by the vaulting sinking 
a little Eastward—a rather base trick, of which the Cathedral of Poitiers 
probably offers the main example. 
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Unfortunately no details have come to us of the consecration 
of the Cathedral, or of the solemn translation of the Saint’s re- 
mains to their stately shrine. It seems probable that this took 
place previous to Régnvald’s visit to the Holy Land in the year 
1152, and Bishop William, as we know, assisted at the ceremony. 
The Episcopal See was removed to Kirkwall also during his 
lifetime. 

Both the Magnus Sagas contain a long and detailed list of 
miracles believed to have been wrought, up to the time of their 
compilation, upon those who commended themselves to the 
prayers of the Martyr. The usual method seems to have been, 
if possible, to make a pilgrimage to Kirkwall, and to remain all 
night at the shrine. Sometimes we hear of the beautiful and 
beneficent figure,* clad in glistering raiment, appearing to the 
sick as in a dream and laying its hands upon them, and there- 
upon they awoke healed. 


* Such is the unvarying description of the appearance of St. Magnus 
which attests the constant tradition of his noble and winning comeliness. 
One of the latest, however, is subsequent to the probable date of the com- 
position of either of the Sagas, and is that belonging to the dream said by 
the Norwegians to have been dreamt by Alexander II., just before his 
death, in 1149. ‘King Alexander, then lying in Kiararey (Kerrara) 
Sound, dreamed a dream, and thought three men came to him. He 
thought one of them was in royal robes, very stern, ruddy in countenance, 
somewhat thick, and of middling size. Another seemed of a slender make, 
and of all men the most engaging and majestic. The third again, was of 
very great stature, but his features were distorted, and of all the rest he 
was the most unsightly, They addressed their speech to the King, and 
enquired whether he meant to invade the Hebrides. Alexander thought 
he answered that he certainly proposed to subject the islands. The genius 
of the vision bade him go back ; and told him no other measdre would 
turn out to his advantage. The King related his dream and many advised 
him to return. But the King would not; and a little after he was seized 
with a disorder, and died. The Scottish army then broke up; and they 
removed the King’s body to Scotland. The Hebrideans say that the men 
whom the King saw in his sleep were St. Olave King of Norway, St. Mag- 
nus Earl of Orkney, and St. Columba.’—Norwegian Account of Haco’s Ex- 
pedition against Scotland in 1263. Even Homer sometimes nods, but the 
reader will probably hear with a start of amazement that there is a blun- 
der in Dr. Reeves’ Adamnan. However, in citing the above passage (p. 
14.), he actually speaks of ‘the vision which Alexander II. saw in the 
island of Kerrara, when on his way against Haco in 1263.’ 
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The Bishops of Orkney of course continued to belong to the 
Scandinavian hierarchy, as long as the islands remained under 
the dominion of Norway. When, on the marriage of James III. 
with the Princess of Norway, in 1468, the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands came into the possession of the Scottish crown, the bishop- 
ric became one of the suffragan Sees of the Archbishopric of St. 
Andrews. For a short hundred years from this time Scotland 
continued to honour her Saints, and the glory of St. Magnus re- 
mained unchanged, but when the storm of the Reformation swept 
over the land, St. Magnus’ Shrine was destroyed like so many 
others, and though the Church itself was spared and still bears 
witness to the faith of the early Orcadians, the story of its origin 
has fallen into the background, and among his fellow-country- 
men the Saint’s memory has grown dim. Nature, however, 
—more faithful than man—still seems to testify to the glory of 
St. Magnus, upon the ground watered by his blood. ‘ That 
spot on which Saint Magnus was smitten, says the Saga, ‘was 
stony and mossy; but a little after his worthiness towards God 
was revealed, so that since there is there a green field, fair and 
smooth; and God showed by this token that Earl Magnus was 
slain for righteousness’ sake, and that he had gotten the fair- 
ness and greenness of Paradise in the land of the living.’ Mr. 
J. W. Cursiter, F.S.A. Scot., visited Egilsha on Dec. 7, 1886, 
and writes from Kirkwall, on the same day, the following 
description of the spot :—‘It is slightly above the surrounding 
ground, the rock almost at the surface, which is closely covered 
with green moss, short natural grass, and very short young 
heather. . . . The spot, and for at least 6 yards all round, 
has never been cultivated, and shows certainly green among 
the surrounding shorn fields. In addition to the murder, the 
only story attaching to it which survives is—* That one will 
always find an open flower growing there”—and to-day, after 10 
days of occasional snow and strong gales, we found there 
several daisies, fresh, but not so numerous as to be striking in 
describing the herbage of the spot.’* 





* Mr. Cursiter’s letter, for which the writer of these lines desires here 
publicly to acknowledge deep obligation and to offer the most grateful 
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Certainly to few memories seems more applicable the ex- 
quisite passage from the Book of Wisdom (iv. 7-15.), assigned 
during the Middle Ages to be read on the anniversary of his 
death— 


‘ But if the righteous be cut off early by death, he shall be at 
rest. 

For honour standeth not in length of days, 

Neither is it computed by number of years. 

The understanding of a man is his eldership, 

And the spotless life is venerable. 

He pleased God, and was beloved, 

And he was taken away from living among sinners. 

His place was changed, lest evil should mar his understanding, 

Or falsehood beguile his soul. 





thanks, is so extremely interesting and valuable, that it seems well to give 
here the following additional extracts from it. 

‘ We had a bitterly cold day in a large open boat . . . and found 
that there are at present two spots pointed out as the site where St. Mag- 
nus was beheaded. We were accompanied to both places by one of the 
oldest and most intelligent natives of the island, David Robertson, tenant 
of South Tofts, over 80 years of age. 

‘The spot of which I sent you the bearings, as given me by Mr. 
some time ago, we have no hesitation in characterising as the fictitious one, 
and was never associated with the tradition until about 20 years ago, and 
that was fixed by , we believe, on insufficient evidence, 
without consulting the natives, but by his interpretation of the atone 
which he had read. 

‘The only spot previously pointed out, and believed in by the inhabi- 
tants, is a good way further from the Church, very similar in appearance, 
and in somewhat similar direction from the Church, and in our opinion the 
correct one. I shall try to describe it. 

{‘ It is slightly above the surrounding ground, the rock almost at the 
surface, which is closely covered with green moss, short natural grass, and 
very short young heather.] It is not so much a “knoll” as the termination 
of a short ridge which slopes more abruptly on the East and South sides ; 
along the crest of this ridge a shallow zig-zag cut was made long ago, to 
convey water to a mill on the South end of the island ; which mill was 
demolished or disused some few years ago. The tradition states that St. 
Magnus from the Church saw Hakon’s ships off Vaady on the S. W. of the 
island, tried to make for Howan, S.E., and when thus far on the way saw 
Hakon’s men come over a slight rising-ground at Warsett (to the S.W.), 
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For the bewitching of folly darkeneth goodness, 

And wandering desire leadeth astray the guileless understanding. 

He was made perfect in a little while, 

And finished the work of many years. 

For his soul pleased God, 

And therefore He made haste to lead him forth out of the midst 
of iniquity. 

And the people saw it and understood it not; 

Neither considered this, 

That the grace of God and His mercy are upon His saints, 

And His regard is unto His elect.’ 


In his own day and for long afterwards the blessed 
example of this servant of God shed its brightness over all 
that part of the world to which his native islands belong. It 





and in the hope of being unobserved lay down on the East side of the ter- 
mination of this ridge, which is the only place near at hand where hiding 
might have been obtained (I consider an elevation of 2 or 3 feet might thus 
be interposed between them and him), but he was perceived, set upon and 
killed there. 

‘It is situate about 350 yards 8.S.E.}8S. of the Church, and 250 yards 
W. by S. of the farm-house of Feally Ha’. The wart on the top of 
Knitchenfield (a hill) in Ronsay lies W. 4N.—and the top of Kierfea 
(another hill in Ronsay) N.W.3N. These bearings taken to-day exactly 
by compass. ° 

‘From enquiries to-day we were able to fix 1792 as the year in which the 
top of the round tower was removed, and were informed that the top of it 
was of quite a different sandstone from that of which ite wall is built, and 
the stones taken away to be used as whetstones for the old shearing-hooks 
of that period. 

‘The schoolmaster told me that his enquiries led him to think, with re- 
gard to the two spots, that St. Magnus was killed at the rome. one, and 
buried for some time near the Northerly one 

Mr. Cursiter, in a later communication, says that all sources of informa- 
tion which he has been able to consult are unanimous in supporting the 
authority of Mr. David Robertson as to the local tradition, and the correct- 
ness of the opinions transcribed above. Mr. Cursiter is indeed inclined to 
doubt whether it may not be by a mere mistake that Mr, is locally 
credited with having advocated the substitation of the new spot North of 
the school for that which has always been recognised as the true one by the 
natives of the island, 
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is not for the sake of the merely antiquarian interest attach- 
ing to a sermon which was esteemed in the Orkneys more than 
seven centuries ago, but as a monument of the feeling which 
the Martyr evoked among his own contemporaries, that these 
pages are closed by extracting, in its entirety, from the Greater 
Magnus Saga, a discourse delivered upon St. Magnus’ Day by 
the same Master Robert who compiled his earliest biography 
on the occasion of the enshrinement of his relics twenty years 
after his victorious death.* 

‘ This day, dearest brethren, is the day of the death of the 
blessed Earl Magnus the Martyr, the day of his rest, and of his 
eternal gladness. Let us rejoice and be glad upon this illus- 
trious day. He, beside whose holy remains, and under whose 
care and guardianship we dwell, and for whose sake we hope, 
doth invite us unto solemn kindliness and especial thanksgiv- 
ing; for it was on account of the nobleness of the example 
and the holiness of the life of this glorious Martyr that the 
seemly ordinances of his own bright kindliness and holy laws 
first flourished in the coasts of the kingdom of the Orkneys, 
and brought forth manifold fruit in good living. He it was 
who cast down the throne which Lucifer had exalted for him- 
self in the sides of the North, and who raised up instead 
thereof the tabernacle of the God Almighty. He it was who 
by his exhortation utterly plucked up the tares, and caused 
green things to spring up unto a sweet harvest of life-giving 
fruit. He it was who turned the bitter leaven of the Orkneys 
into the praise and sweetness of holy living. And upon this day 
he overcame this world and the prince of this world, and went 
up above this world a radiant conqueror, gifted with a crown of 
glory from the hand of his and our Holy Lord Jesus Christ. Upon 
this day he was set free from the bondage of fleshly corruption, 
he was received up into the heavens, and entered into the joy of 
[his Lord], being in all things made like unto the saints. Upon 





* We have not extracted this sermon from Sir George Dasent’s translation, 
but have made it from the Latin version in Pinkerton, as we think that 
Sir George, from want of familiarity with the Vulgate, has failed to recog- 
nise several of the Scriptural quotations or allusions. 
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this day he laid aside the earthly garments of this changeful 
life, and went up higher than man’s weakness may reckon. 
Upon him, therefore, is bestowed greatness in heaven, honour 
and blessedness in the presence of all the saints. So did the 
blessed Earl Magnus, this illustrious witness for God, go up 
bright with worthiness, rich with the fulness of happiness, tri- 
umphant in glorious victory, adorned with a crown of his own 
blood. -. . .* It remaineth, my dearly beloved, that we 
lay aside fleshly lusts, that we beware of loving things 
unlawful, that we vanquish and overcome the assaults of 
sin. Let us with all the strength of our mind follow after 
the footsteps and life of this glorious Martyr. As far as 
our weakness will allow, let us walk in the way of his life, let us 
keep firm hold upon the example of his doings, let us try to make 
our lives like his life, albeit it appeareth and is made manifest day 
by day, by those great and wondrous works and famous marvels, 
which God Almighty doth grant unto the North both by land 
and by sea for the sake of his excellent prayers and praiseworthy 
works, that his life and holy righteousness are things more meet 
for us to honour and wonder at than to compare with our own 
weakness. He hath appeared on earth to guard us and to ask for 
us healing and grace from God Almighty. We, therefore, who are 
pressed down under the heavy load of our own sins, ought 
constantly to honour him for his excellent leaning to due obedi- 
ence and thanksgiving, so that it may please this illustrious 
Martyr, Earl Magnus, to beseech for us for the sake of his 
worthy deeds and prayers, that we also may come to be made par- 
takers of the eternal glory whereon he entered upon the day of 
his suffering, through the gift of the Lord Jesus Christ, Who is 
Himself the glory and the salvation, the help and the health, 
the joy and the honour of all His own holy and righteous 
servants, and Who liveth and reigneth with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, One God in Three Persons, world without end. 


Amen,’ 





* A few words are here omitted in which the existing texts give the date 
wrongly, doubtless through a mistake of copyists. 
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NOTE. 
ON THE POSSIBLE RELIOS OF ST. MAGNUS. 


About the beginning of this century some stones were removed from the 
large pier on the north side of the choir of Kirkwall Cathedral ; i.e., that 
pier which seems to belong to St. Rognvald’s work and from which the 
apse probably sprang, This pier was then discovered to contain a cavity, 
in which were some human bones. It was conjectured at the time that 
these might possibly be the remains of St. Magnus. They were restored 
to their resting place, where they lay forgotten till they were accidentally 
re-diseovered during the repairs in the building in 1849, when they were 
once more carefully deposited in the pillar. 

It must be admitted that the conjecture as to the identity of those bones 
is very plausible. It is almost impossible to conceive any hypothesis 
otherwise accounting satisfactorily for the facts. On the other hand, it is 
extremely natural to suppose that, at the time of the Reformation, the 
guardians of the relics might have placed them surreptitiously in this secret 
place of safety, in order to protect them from such a contingency as that 
which befell the body of St. Margaret at Dunfermline from the hands of 
the mob. No doubt the notion would have been that the disturbance 
would blow over, and the relics could then be quietly restored to their 
shrine. There are indeed one or two parallel cases ; ¢.g., it is the constant 
assertion of the Benedictine Order in England, that the body generally 
believed to be that of Cuthbert in Durham Cathedral is not genuine, but a 
substitute, placed in the shrine by the monks at the time of the visitation 
of Henry VIII’s Commissioners, and that the real body is concealed in some 
part of the Cathedral, the exact locality of which has since been handed 
down by a tradition carefully confined to three members of the Order at a 
time. Again, the Abbey of Reading believed itself to be in possession of 
one of the hands of the Apostle James. This hand disappeared at the 
Reformation. Within the present Century a mummied hand, seemingly 
that of an Oriental, was found built up in one of the walls of the Abbey. 
It was for some time at a local Museum and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Scott Murray of Danesfield, and it is difficult to imagine that it can 
be anything except the relic in question. 

In September 1867 the pier was again opened, and the bones were care- 
fully examined by Drs. Logie and Kirkpatrick, after which they were again 
scrupulously replaced. There was with them a small quantity of oak wood, 
seemingly the remains of the box in which they had been enclosed. Besides 
the remains of the skull and lower jaw, of which we shall speak hereafter, 
there are :— 


1. Three vertebra, 

2. Part of the os sacrum, 

3. The left malar bone, 

4, 5. Right and left humerus, 
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6, 7. Right and left femur (184 inches in length); 
8. Right tibia and fibula, 
9. Left tibia, 

10, 11. Right.and left os calcis, 

12, 13. Right and left astragalus, 

14. One bone of great toe, 

15, 21. Six tarsal bones and one bone of finger. 


Whoever reads this catalogue cannot fail to be at once struck by the 
inconsistently imperfect state of the skeleton. The ravages of time by 
themselves would have affected the corresponding parts of the body equally, 
and the larger bones would have remained after the slighter had crumbled 
away. But here we have such things as an isolated bone of a finger and a 
toe, and three vertebre. This seems to argue that the body was one from 
which it had for some reason been the practice to take away portions. 
Now, the only known class of bodies subject to such treatment is that of 
Saints, which are habitually dismembered in order to give away fragments 
as relics. In the case of St. Magnus, the Bollandists mention that a part 
of his body was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle in 1372. 

The most remarkable phenomenon was presented by the lower jaw, which 
did not belong to the rest of the body, but to that of a much older person. 
This circumstance again forms a strong ground for believing in the genuine- 
ness of the rest of the remains, since it proves that the body was one from 
which there had been some motive for abstracting portions and substituting 
something else in their stead. Such thefts have been notorious and constant 
ever since the veneration of the bodies of Saints came into practice. The 
stir created within the present Century by the theft from St. Peter’s at 
Rome, of the skull believed to be that of the Apostle Andrew is probably 
within the remembrance of some of our readers. Another remarkable his- 
torical case is that of the theft of the body of St. Mark from Alexandria, 
by the Venetians, who, seemingly disturbed in conscience at the idea of 
entirely spoiling the Egyptians, actually took with them the body of an 
equally genuine, but humbler, martyr, which they left in place of that of 
the Evangelist. 

The above remark may also perhaps apply to the cranium, which certainly 
seems not to be that of St. Magnus, whatever may be the case with the 
rest of the bones. The phrenological development is very low and inconsis- 
tent with-his known historical character. But this is the least argument 
against it. (a.) It presented no sign whatever of the wound by which 
death was inflicted, and which the Sagas seemingly intend to describe as 
having actually split the skull. (b.) There was on the top the mark of a 
very severe wound, such as might have been inflicted with the back of a 
battleaxe, and which must almost certainly have caused concussion of the 
brain. (c.) There was also a distinct trace of an old sword cut on the top 
of the head, but a little to the right of the indentation. These two wounds, 
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especially the first, had evidently been inflicted years before death, as 
appeared by the new deposition of bony matter on the injured portion of 
the skull. The life of St. Magnus is too well-known for it to appear 
possible that the occasion of such wounds should have been passed over by 
his biographers. If therefore the rest of the bones be those of the Martyr 
it seems necessary to conclude that the cranium as well as the maxilla has 
been a fraudulent substitute made at some period during the Middle Ages, 
and which could probably have been done with the greater impunity since 
the skull was probably enclosed in a bust of the precious metals. 








Art. V.—THE FISHERIES QUESTION—A CANADIAN 
VIEW. 


II. 


HE history of this question was brought down in my first paper 

to the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. By that Treaty we 
were relieved of the troublesome duty of watching the American 
poachers ; all our coasts were thrown open to the Americans, 


and the three-mile limit was, for the time, abolished; under 
certain restrictions they were given rights of fishing in our bays, 
and on the inshore grounds, equal to those of our own people ; 
and in return we were permitted to take into the United 
States certain articles of produce free of duty. In addition, 
American waters north of the 36th degree of North Latitude were 
opened to British fishermen. This last donation proved of no 
value whatever. The Treaty was to remain in force for ten 
years, and further, for twelve months after either party should 
have given notice of its wish to terminate the engagement. It 
was signed 5th June, 1854, and received the assent of the 
United States Senate 3rd August following. 

Lord Elgin will always be gratefully alluded to by Canadians 
for his skill and diplomatic ability in securing this valuable 
settlement of our daily recurring difficulties with the American 
fishermen, and, through their lawlessness, with the American 
people and Government. We had now ten years of peace and 
prosperity. There is a consensus of opinion, both in the United 
States and in Canada, that the Treaty was highly beneficial to 
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both parties; and the fact that each declared the other the 
greater beneficiary is tolerably good evidence that it was a 
fair and equitable arrangement. Nova Scotia grumbled a 
little; so also did New Brunswick; yet the broad fact re- 
mains that an immense trade sprang up between Canada and 
the Americans, by which the prosperity of both parties was 
greatly enhanced during the eleven years of the life of the 
Treaty. But our restless and grasping neighbours took an early 
opportunity of putting to death both the peace and the prospe- 
rity it conferred. On 17th March, 1865, Mr. Adams, the 
United States Minister in England, in pursuance of a Resolu- 
tion of Congress, approved by the President of the United 
States, informed the British Government that he was instructed 
to give notice that at the expiration of twelve months from that 
day the Reciprocity Treaty was to terminate. 

It will be asked, ‘If the treaty had proved beneficial to both 
parties, why was it abrogated by one of them?’: It is, of course, 
impossible accurately to measure the strength of the various 
motives which probably induced this abrogation, but so far as 
Canadians were at the time able to judge from the utterances in 
Congress and in the American Press, there were several reasons 
for the action of the United States. In the first place, the 
popular feeling in favour of Protection as against a Free Trade 
policy had been growing with increasing strength during the 
eleven years the Treaty had been in existence. In the second, 
the interests of those engaged in the fisheries had suffered from 
the Canadian competition. Both the fishing fleets of Glou- 
cester and other American towns, and the rich fish merchants 
of Bosten and other centres of the great industry had felt severely 
the presence of the Canadian fishermen, who fished by the side of 
the Americans at a much less cost, and accompanied them to the 
American markets, where they were able to undersell them. 
The number of this class was comparatively small, but it was a 
wealthy class, and money has always had an exceptionally power- 
ful influence in the corridors of the Capitol at Washington. In 
the third place, the Civil War broke out, the Trent difficulty 
arose, the Alabama raid took place, the Canadians, many of 
them, openly expressed sympathy with the South, and hundreds 
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of Southrons found refuge in Canada during the war. The 
Americans, it is believed, desired to punish us for our kindly 
dealings with the exiles; and besides all this, they evidently 
thought that, as we had largely benefitted by the Treaty, a with- 
drawal of its advantages would go far in fostering the feeling of 
annexation which had been feebly exhibited in some unimportant 
sections of the Canadian population. Influenced doubtless by all 
these considerations, the formal notice of abrogation was given, 
and under it the Treaty terminated on 17th March, 1866. Asa 
consequence, the Convention of 1818 revived, and its provisions 
continued in force until the Treaty of Washington of 1871. It 
may be mentioned that during the year after the formal notice, 
the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with the 
approval of the British Government, sent delegates to Washington 
for the purpose of obtaining either a continuance of the Treaty, 
or a settlement of trade arrangements, which would meet the 
loss which these Provinces feared would fall on them if the old 
state of affairs were renewed. The delegation held several 
conferences with the American Committee of Ways and Means, 
but it soon became apparent that there was no desire at all on 
the part of the United States authorities to renew commercial 
intercourse with Canada on any basis of fair, reciprocal trade. 
The delegates accordingly returned from their fruitless visit in 
November, 1866. 

Before proceeding further, let us look at the actual position of 
the parties at this moment. The Convention of 1818 had been 
the subject of constant and often excessive irritation between 
Britain and the Colonies on the one part, and the American 
fishermen, people, and Government on the other. The Reciprocity 
Treaty had worked well, bringing peace and prosperity to all 
parties. It was abrogated by the Americans themselves. Britain 
and the Colonies had joined in a strenuous attempt to obtain 
either its renewal, or some fair system by which an interchange of 
commercial benefits might be secured. The Americans would 
hardly listen to our overtures, and had haughtily refused even to 
propose an alternative scheme. They had refused everything and 
offered nothing. They had deliberately, and with an ill-concealed 
hostility to Britain and us, preferred the jars of the Convention 
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of 1818 to the peace and beneficial intercourse of a new and more 
liberal policy. 

An intelligent business man would surely now have been 
convinced, that the time had arrived when the feeble and 
tortuous course heretofore adopted by Britain, should be 
exchanged for one just to her Colonial snbjects, fair to 
the American fishermen and people, and firm in the eyes 
of the nations. She had sacrificed the rights of the 
Colonists, encouraged the American fishermen in their poach- 
ing proclivities, and degraded herself in the eyes of the whole 
world—and all for nothing. Now, she was put back to the posi- 
tion she occupied in 1818, and the British reader is doubtless 
prepared to learn that, again free, she adopted at least a manly 
policy. But he will be disappointed. The old irresolution re- 
appeared. Without any expressions of a wish for further indul- 
gence on the part of the Americans, the British Ministry actually 
offered them a continuation of the free fishing during the season 
of 1866,* although on the 20th of February, 1866, a Royal Pro- 
clamation was issued by Lord Monck, the Governor General of 
Canada, notifying American fishermen of the termination on the 
17th of the next month of the privileges they had for eleven 
years enjoyed under the Treaty:—that is to say, Canada informed 
the United States that they, the United States, had formally ter- 
minated the Treaty. A common lay mind, unafflicted by red tape 
would have supposed that this duty should have been performed 
by the United States authorities, but the abyss of diplomatic 
absurdity seems unfathomable. The Americans did not desire this 
concession—they never asked for it, and in practice spurned it. 
The proposition was that American fishermen should be allowed 
during 1866 to fish in all Provincial waters, upon payment of a 
nominal license fee, to be exacted as a formal recognition of right. 
This absurdity was laughed at. The American fishermen cared 
nothing for rights :—all they wanted was fish, and the y well knew 
from the experience of the past that their poaching would be 
winked at, as of yore, by the comfortable red tapists in Downing 





* This short period was mentioned, because it was hoped that in the 
meantime a new treaty would be obtained from the Americans. 
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Street. To this British proposal the Canadian Government sent 
to the Colonial office a vigorous protest. To the men composing 
the Canadian Cabinet, several of whom were inhabitants of the 
Maritime Provinces, and possessed of an intimate knowledge of 
every matter connected with the fisheries, including a painful 
experience of the injustice which had for many years been 
inflicted upon the Canadian fishermen by the wretched policy of 
the British authorities—to these men this new pandering to 
American greed was simply nauseous. Their protest, though 
drawing heavily on our space, is given below in full. If it were 
merely historical it might be disposed of in a few lines, but its 
sound sense, and its forcible enunciation of the principles which 
ought to govern Britain in her dealings with the Americans in 
this question, are as valuable in 1887 as they were in 1866, 
because at this moment the authorities of the United States are 
renewing the policy they have ever pursued in this matter, and the 
warning against their dealings, conveyed in language as strong as 
the etiquette of diplomatic usages permits, is just as necessary 
now as it was then. The protest is in the form of a Minute 
of Council of the Canadian Government, and is as follows: 


‘The Committee of Council have given their best consideration to the 
despatch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 3rd March, on 
the subject of the course to be adopted on the termination of the right of 
of American citizens to use the inshore fishing of the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces. 

‘The Committee desire to assure Her Majesty’s Government of their 
earnest wish to avoid any step that would be likely to produce collision 
with the American fishermen, and consequent difficulty with the United 
States. They have no disposition to use the apprehension of national differ- 
ences arising out of the fisheries, as a means of influencing the United 
States to replace their trade relations with British North America on a 
satisfactory footing. They believe that the advantages of a free interchange 
of the productions of the two countries, will ere long, become so apparent 
as to induce the United States to modify or recede from their present policy. 
But even if this be not the case, they prefer submitting to all the incon- 
veniences of the present interruption of trade, rather than to seek its restora- 
tion by the adoption of a policy which might involve the risks and sacrifices 
attendant upon war. Her Majesty’s Government may therefore feel assured 
that, so far as Canada is (and it is confidently affirmed the other Provinces 
are) concerned, the question of the fisheries will be dealt with in a spirit of 
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conciliation and liberality, so far as the maintenance of national rights will 
permit. 

‘The intrinsic value of the fisheries is not very generally known in 
England, nor the important influence their possession must hereafter exer- 
cise on the destinies of British North America. The ‘‘ take” of fish by 
Provincial fishermen, irrespective of Newfoundland, now amounts annually 
in value to, from 4 to $5,000,000, employing upwards of 20,000 men and 
boys, and providing a nursery for hardy seamen, which will in the future 
make British North America the predominant maritime power on this con- 
tinent.* This trade, even subject to the competition of American fisher- 
men has had a very rapid growth, and now forms the staple of the export 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. In Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the market for the coarse grains, potatoes, 
and dairy produce (forming the bulk of their agricultural production) bas 
been in the United States ; and being now in a great measure closed, it is 
evident that a change of industry must to a certain extent take place. This 
opportunity is offered in the inexhaustible fisheries on their shores ; and it 
is evident that any additional value which may attach to the catch of fish 
will tend to stimulate this industry, and to reconcile the people to the losses 
which will necessarily attend a change of production. 

‘The United States do not possess on their coast any fisheries of much 
value, and though they still hold in common with other nations the right 
of deep sea fishing, still the mackerel and herring fishing is now almost 
wholly within the three mile coast limit, and the catch of bait is entirely 
inshore. The exclusion of American fishermen from the inshore fishing 
will, therefore, give the Provinces, the entire control of the mackerel and 
herring fisheries, and a great advantage in the cod-fishing, and it cannot 
be long before the former fishermen will prove unable to compete with the 
latter, even with the high duties levied by the United States on fish. It 
is also to be observed that a very large trade in fish now exists between the 
United States, and the foreign West Indies, which a very slight increase 
on the cost of American caught fish must transfer to the British Provinces. 

‘The Committee have only thus far treated the question as affecting the 
Maritime Provinces ; but it is proper to remark that the most valuable 
fisheries are in the waters of Canada, and form the principal means of 
livelihood to the bulk of the population on the St. Lawrence, and the Bay 
of Chaleurs below Quebec. Canada desires to preserve these fisheries, not 
only for her own people, but in the interests of the Maritime Colonies with 
whom she hopes speedily to be united,+ and their preservation and develop- 
ment must in the future be an object of the highest interest to the Con- 





* This was written in 1866. These figures are now materially changed, 
as will be seen by the statistics given in the first of these papers. See 
Scottish Review, October, 1886. 

t+ This occurred Ist July, 1867. 
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federation, as a source of national strength and defence, the more essential 
from the extended line of sea coast which will have to be protected. 

‘The action of the United States having forced upon the Provinces the 
search for other markets, the control of the supply of fish becomes of 
immense importance, and, if wisely used, the staple of commerce will 
tend to open new channels of trade, by enabling our merchants to make up 
assorted cargoes cheaper than can be done by American traders to the same 
foreign countries. 

‘It has been much questioned whether the concession of inshore fishing 
to the United States was not, from a national point of view, a mistake ; and 
even from its material aspect, much more than an equivalent for any 
favours given to the Provinces by the Reciprocity Treaty. But the very 
proper anxiety to avoid national complications, has always furnished 
sufficient reasons for acquiescence in the settlement then made of the 
question, and from the same cause, the Canadian Government now desire 
to treat the subject with the utmost discretion. 

‘Upon a failure of the negotiations for a continuance of reciprocal 
commercial relations with the United States, the Canadian Government 
felt it necessary at once to issue 4 proclamation warning the citizens of the 
United States that their right of inshore fishing had ceased. This step was 
considered to be urgent, as the Spring fleet of American fishermen was 
getting ready for sea, and it was considered that it would have been a 
harsh proceeding to allow them to leave their own ports without timely 
notice, and then have imposed the penalties of law for an offence not 
intentionally committed. These penalties in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia amount to a confiscation of the vessel and cargo, and the laws 
imposing them have now revived, having been in abeyance pending the 
duration of the Reciprocity Treaty. In Canada no special legislation 
exists on this subject. 

‘It has now become necessary to consider the further steps to be taken, 
and the Committee have given their best consideration to the suggestion in 
Mr. Oardwell’s despatch, that for the current year (1886) no interference 
with American fishermen should take place, in view of the hope of a change 
of policy in the United States on the question of Reciprocal trade. 

‘The Canadian Government receive this expression of the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government with the utmost respect. But they doubt 
whether its adoption would not in the end produce most serious evils. 
They fear there is no reasonable hope of satisfactory commercial relations 
- being restored with the United States within this year. They think the 
prospects of attaining this result in the future will be greatly diminished if 
the United States fishermen continue to exercise the rights given by the 
late Treaty. The withdrawal of their privileges a year hence will create 
more irritation than now, as having the character of retaliation. The step, 
if taken now, is plainly and publicly known to be the consecuence of the 
act of the United States. They, and not Great Britain, have cancelled the 
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agreement, and voluntarily surrendered the right of fishing. The course 
suggested would certainly be regarded by the American people as evidence 
of weakness on the part of Great Britain, and of an indispositien to main- 
tain the rights of the Colonies ; while it would disturb and alarm the 
Provinces. The determination to persist in encroachments, and in resist- 
ance to law, would be stronger by the impunity of the past year ; and the 
danger of collision, when exclusion becomes necessary, would thus be much 
increased ; while the value of the. right of fishing, for the purpose of 
negotiation, would be diminished precisely in proportion to the low 
estimate which the Province would thus appear to have placed upon it. 

‘The’ Committee would also respectfully submit to Her Majesty’s 
Government, that any apparent hesitation to assert an undoubted national 
right will certainly be misconstrued, and be made the ground for other and 
more serious exactions, till such a point is reached as neither country can 
recede from with honour. _ 

‘The Canadian Government could not consistently with what they regard 
as the true interests of the country, consent to leaving the rights of Canada 
to her own fisheries in abeyance, or in doubt. But they feel the importance 
of enforcing the recognition of this right of sovereignty in such a manner 
as will deprive the United States of all just ground of complaint, and of 
avoiding, so far as practicable, those questions which caused past difficulties. 
They have therefore invited the Maritime Provinces to unite with Canada 
in the issue to American fishermen of joint licefises to fish in all Provincial 
waters at a moderate fee, to form a fund for the maintenance of a joint 
marine police. Any vessel attempting to fish without license, will either 
be required to procure the license from the cruising officer, or will be re- 
moved from tie fishing grounds. The instructions to be given to the 
officers will be, to avoid harshness or undue zeal ; and if causes of difficulty 
arise, they will, it is thought, be such as to leave the United States Govern- 
ment no ground of complaint. 

‘The system of license will continue for the current year ; but it is pro- 
posed to notify the fishermen in all cases, that it will not be renewed for 
the future—being only adopted from a desire to avoid exposing them to 
unexpected loss, their arrangements having been made before the expiry 
of the treaty, for this season’s fishing. 

‘The Committee trust that Her Majesty’s Government will approve of the 
course adopted, and they earnestly recommend that several small vessels 
of war be added to the North American Squadron, and that Her Majesty’s 
naval officers be instructed to assist the Provincial authorities in the per- 
formance of their duties ; as it is believed that the presence of such a force 
will greatly diminish the risk of illegal resistance by the American fisher- 
men, to which they might be tempted if they supposed they had only to 
deal with the Provincial Marine police force.’ 


The Minister of Marine and Fisheries at the time, the Hon. 
Peter Mitchell, born and educated in New Brunswick, familiar 
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with all the minutize of the fishing industry, was probably 
the author of this Minute. Suppressed indignation is visible 
between the lines. In 1886 when, no longer encumbered by the 
responsibilities of office, he expressed the sentiments he doubtless 
held in 1866,* and which the trammels of office prevented. him 
from embodying in their full strength in the Minute. But the 
Canada of 1887 is not the Canada of 1866. The tones of her 
voice have increased in depth, and they will now fall with effect 
on the drowsy ear of Downing Street. The Americans, too, will 
be taught that in the next settlement of the question they will be 
confronted by a powerful Canadian sentiment which will mould 
British diplomacy. As I write, the following appears in the 
leading journals of Canada. 

‘The Tribume’s London correspondent says: The American Government, 
while desirous of coming to some amicable understanding on the points in 
the fishery dispute, is understood to consider the present an unfavourable 
time for entering upon the discussion. When Great Britain shall have 
brought Canada to reasonable views, and when Canadian irritation has 
subsided, a good understanding between the two countries may be 
embodied in a suitable treaty.’ 

Of course, the United States Government is not responsible for 
the opinions of newspaper correspondents, but this pretty piece of 
impertinence is so consonant with the past conduct of the 
American authorities that it is doing them no injustice to sup- 
pose that they are in sympathy with the policy it suggests. It 
is the old policy —the policy which it has been the object 
of these papers to lay bare—but a policy to which Canada 
will not again submit. No Canadian Ministry would now 
dare to write the submissive sentences which occur in the 
Minute of 23rd March, 1866. It was humiliating to Mr. 
Mitchell to be compelled to write as he did, and mortifying to 
the other members of the Cabinet to be obliged to adopt the 
Minute, but in those days the Imperial hand was heavier than 
it is now, in dealing with the Colonies. Public opinion in 
Canada would now condemn, in no measured terms, a repetition 
of the weak policy of 1866, and no Government sanctioning it 
would stand for a single day. The Americans will soon discover 





* See Scottish Review, October, 1886. 
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this, and though they will set out in the negotiations with their 
old assurance and assumption, they will quickly find that behind 
the constitutional inertness and love of ease of the British 
Cabinet, there now stands the vigorous and determined sentiment 
of a powerful Colony, alert as to its rights, and fully resolved to 
maintain them. With this new element they must now reckon, 
and Canada can afford to wait with equanimity for the final 
results. She is not now by many degrees as dependent on the 
trade of the United States as she was twenty years ago. Her 
reciprocal free trade with the Americans was of great value to - 
her. But this was ended, as we have seen, by the wish of the 
American Government. Canada was suddenly compelled to 
alter her trade relations, and seek new markets for her produc- 
tions. This blow, which appeared at first to be a national 
disaster, has turned out, by developing the latent talent and 
energy of the Canadian people, to be a blessing in disguise. 
Some American statesmen hoped it would drive us into annexation, 
but it has had precisely the reverse effect. It created indigna- 
tion first, and then a determination to expand our industries, 
and, ‘taking the war into Africa,’ to challenge American 
products in the foreign markets of the world. Our courage and 
perseverance have met with marked and merited success. Canada 
soon sent her goods and natural products to Europe, South 
America, and Australia; her manufactures were stimulated by 
the instant success of her first ventures; and her foreign trade has 
increased rapidly both in volume and value. The Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, opened in London last spring, has been a 
revelation both to Britain and the nations of the world. Canada, 
by universal consent, stood first in that great collection of 
the natural and industrial wealth of the East Indies and the 
British Colonies. The extraordinary variety and excellence 
of her manufactures astonished all; her agricultural wealth, 
as indicated by her exhibits, has taught the British people 
that henceforth they must draw most of their food from 
Canada, and the Americans that by their Chinese-wall policy 
they have nurtured into power a competitor who will here- 
after meet them face to face in every market of the globe, 
and share with them the rewards of equal skill, equal enterprise, 
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and superior excellence. The foreign trade of Canada is, of 
course, only in its infancy, but by means of that great highway, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, one of the marvels of the age, she 
is at this moment sending her productions to the Pacific Coast, 
where they speedily find their way to China, Japan, and 
Australasia. A few days ago,* the first sod was turned on a new 
factor in the development of the wealth of Canada—the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway. This road will form a portion of a great route 
from Britain to Asia, and will open up a trade between the 
North-Western States of the American Union and our own 
great North-West and Europe, which, in a few years, will 
run up into many millions a year, and add immensely to 
the commercial strength and importance of Canada. It will be 
a helpmate to its great prototype, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and to these two factors Canada looks for an expansion of her 
industries which will entitle her to sit among the nations of the 
world as an equal with them, though still exulting in her con- 
nection with Britain as one of the brightest jewels in the Imperial 
Crown. 

In the protest of the 23rd of March, 1866, Canada was joined 
by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland, but in vain. Downing Street so ruled, and the 
wretched license system was adopted, but upon the distinet under- 
standing with the Colonial Office that it should continue for one 
year only. We shall presently see how this important agreement 
was kept by the British Government. The actual working of this 
senseless system was this,—the American fishermen thronged our 
waters with their fishing fleets, fished wherever and in whatever way 
they pleased, elbowed our fishermen out of the best grounds, 
sailed away to their own ports laden with the choicest products of 
our private property, and found a ready market unopposed by the 
Canadian fishermen, who, though they had fished side by side 
with the fortunate Americans, were unable to take their catches 
to the best markets—the American ones—for there they would 
have been met with a prohibitive duty. We need net. wonder, 
therefore, at the indifference of the American Government. 





* Friday, 8th October, 1886. 
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They reckoned, with a skill made perfect by a long experience of 
British Ministers, on the inertness of the Colonial Office, on 
their own power of ‘bluff,’ and on the abilities of their fisher- 
men, and their reckoning was correct. They dangled before the 
British Minister the bait of a new treaty, and he, they knew, was 
quite as gullible as the poor cod who will swallow any bait, even 
though the hook be in full sight. 

The licensing system was, as has been said, by distinct 
agreement to continue only for the season of 1866. In that 
period 354 licenses were taken out by the American fishermen, 
though their geets numbered nearly 1500 vessels. The year 
passed and no treaty was in sight. The wretched system was 
continued during the season of 1867, and the fishermen, seeing 
that the whole affair was a solemn farce, increased the number 
of their vessels, but decreased the number of their licenses 
to 281. Still there was no treaty. It is almost incre- 
dible, but the Ticense system was again extended over 1868. 
The licenses now fell to 56. But the depth of British 
gullibility had not yet been reached, for the system was 
again extended over 1869. By this time the Americans 
had come to the conclusion that a license was all but use- 
less, and though nearly 1500 of their large and fully manned 
vessels were ranging over the richest grounds of the despairing 
Colonists, and filling their ample holds with wealth virtually 
stolen from our people under their very noses, during the whole 
of this year but 25 licenses were taken out. Still no new treaty 
was in sight. Nota line of it had been written, and the result 
was precisely that which the Canadian Cabinet in March, 1866, 
had predicted. In fact, there is not a tittle of evidence that the 
Americans ever intended to enter into a new treaty so long as, 
by hoodwinking the Colonial Office in Downing Street, they 
could get their fish for nothing. The extraordinary fatuity of 
the British Cabinet in these dealings is illustrated by the simple 
fact that during these four seasons not a single American ves- 
sel was detained, even though it was notorious that whole fleets 
were poaching on our limits, and that after repeated warnings. 
Downing Street persuaded itself that this policy, unjust and 
ruinous to the hardy and loyal Colonist, would be received with 
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an amount of gratitude by the Americans, which would compel 
them to enter into an equitable commercial treaty. Confiding 
Downing Street could not see that, as things were, the 
sharp American was quietly reaping richer harvests than he had 
ever been able to secure before, that under such conditions he 
would prefer to go on for ever, and that while he was hauling 
into his rapidly filling vessels the rich rewards of his poaching, 
he was, as it were, looking across the ocean at Downing 
Street, and making faces at the drowsy drones who were wiling 
away their lives in that Sleepy Hollow. A more ingenious de- 
vice for deterring the Americans from entering into a new 
treaty could not have been imagined. 

In the meantime the Canadian Government, after their 
vigorous protest of March 1866, regularly in 1867, 1868, 1869, 
and 1870, pointed out to the Colonial Office, in language as 
strong as the courtesy of diplomatic relations permitted, the 
ruinous effects of the policy. One very important effect of it 
was that the Colonists were actually going out of the trade of 
fishing altogether, and a great and invaluable nursery for 
seamen was being gradually but most effectually destroyed. 
Owing to the almost prohibitory tariff imposed by the United 
States on fish imported in Colonial vessels, the Colonists ceased 
building them; they ceased fishing except for local wants, and in 
order to support their families and themselves they took service 
as fishermen on American crafts. Another serious consequence 
of the policy was that it was quietly and slowly, but surely, 
destroying that feeling of nationality which it is important to 
cultivate inthe Colonies. The Colonists found themselves com- 
pelled to become ‘hewers of wood’ and ‘drawers of water’ to 
the Americans; they saw citizens of a foreign nation covering 
their territory, both on water and land, using their most valuable 
possessions as their own, exhibiting their preponderating wealth 
in their superior vessels and fishing equipments, and actually 
appearing to the world as the real owners of the country and its 
fishery riches. They saw, too, their own energies cramped, their 
rights literally given away to foreigners, and their chief industry 
taken from them and handed over to these grasping invaders. What 
heart had they to glory in being Britons, or to look with pride on 
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the Union Jack flying on the ramparts of Halifax, when they 
saw the American stealing from them the very bread which gave 
them life, and spoiling them of their goods, under the protection of 
that very flag which should have been to them the emblem of 
paternal protection and defence? How was it possible that the all- 
important sentiment of nationality could live under such con- 
ditions? The 60,000 hardy fishermen of the Maritime Provinces 
were being driven into the arms of the United States, for where 
they found material prosperity, there, in the nature of things, 
their feelings would finally centre. This vicious system of giving a 
foreign element privileges in our own country, which it was able 
so to manipulate as to secure for itself advantages over our own 
people, simply worked its natural result, and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces are at this moment suffering from it. But a close enquiry 
into the dealings of British statesmen with the Colonies almost 
compels one to wonder how it is that Britain has any at all. 
The truth seems to be that Britain has retained her Colonial 
possessions, not through or by the assistance of the wisdom of 
Downing Street, but actually in spite of its follies and over- 
weening self-esteem. The strong common sense of her Colonists, 
and the dominant love and pride of country which every Briton 
carries with him wherever he may go, have built up the immense 
Colonial system of Britain despite the narrow-mindedness of her 
statesmen. The first laid out the lines on which each Colony 
would be most wisely governed ; the second enabled the Colonist 
to see only his great country as his guiding star and centre of 
action, blind to the self-sufficient and fussy nobodies who fancied 
that they, and not the Colonists, were forming the glorious struc- 
ture. The insufferable assurance of Downing Street in professing 
to be able to guide the various Colonial vessels of State more 
wisely than the able men who have, it would almost seem, by a 
special Providence, always been found in these possessions, would 
in each case have brought ruin, instead of prosperity. Even in 
these later days, the mischievous interference and weakness of 
the Colonial Office is felt in South Africa, and in Australia, as 
well as in Canada. : 
Continuing our narrative, the astute Americans kept the bait 


of a new treaty dangling before the Colonial Office as long 
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as they possibly could. During 1869, they announced that 
negotiations would be opened with Canada. They were nomin- 
ally opened in that year, but it quickly became evident that there 
was no honest intention to submit any proposition which Canada 
could accept ; and at last, on 4th December, 1869, the bait having 
become stale, offensive and useless, President Grant threw it 
away, and in his Annual Message boldly declared that 


‘The question of renewing a Treaty for Reciprocity of Trade with the 
United States and the British Provinces on this continent, has not been 
favourably considered by the Administration. The advantages of such a 
Treaty would be wholly in favour of the British Provinees, except possibly 
a few engaged in the trade between the two sections. No citizen of the 
United States would be benefitted by Reciprocity ; our internal taxation 
would prove a protection to the British producer, almost to the protection 
which our manufacturers now receive from the tariff. Some arrangement, 
however for the regulation of commercial intercourse between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada may be desirable.’ 


The mask having now been thrown away, the British Govern- 
ment felt itself compelled to adopt the policy which Canada had 
from the first suggested—a policy of justice to her own people, 


and firmness against the injustice of the Americans. Orders 
were immediately given to Admiral Wellesley to dispatch a force 
to the Canadian waters sufficient, with the local Marine Police, 
to effectually protect the Colonial fisheries from the poaching to 
which they had been for years exposed. It need not be said that 
Canada warmly and largely supplemented the British contingent 
of armed vessels detailed for this purpose. The result of these 
vigorous measures was the seizure and forfeiture of many American 
vessels before the end of the season of 1870. The United States 
Government, seeing that Britain was at last aroused, and that the 
end of poaching had come, now opened bond fide negotiations for 
a new treaty. These resulted in the well-known Treaty of 
Washington, signed 8th May, 1871. 

What was the position of the parties at the moment prior to 
this signature? A very simple one. Britain owned all the 
British North American Coasts with all the fishing rights in- 
volved in that ownership. The United States owned absolutely 
no part of these coasts, had no right to land on them, and no 


right to fish within the three mile limit. The Treaty of 1783 
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had long been abrogated. The Convention of 1818 was also ab- 
rogated. The Reciprocity Act of 1854 too was abrogated. In 
short, no agreement as to the fisheries now existed, and the 
Washington Treaty was, as an American would express it, writ- 
ten on a ‘clean slate.’ When signed it became the only agree-- 
ment between the parties. Its fishery stipulations, with which - 
alone we are dealing, are plain and remarkably simple. Though 
the Americans have talked and written volumes professing to ex- 
plain these provisions, the truth is that no man of ordinary com- 
mon sense can misunderstand them, unless he deliberately sets 
his mind to do so. The pith is in Article XVIII, of which 
these are the words : 


‘It is agreed by the High Contracting Parties that in addition to the 
liberty secured to the United States’ fishermen by the Convention between 
Great Britain and the United States, signed at London on the 20th day of 
October, 1818, of taking, curing, and drying fish on certain coasts of the 
British North American Colonies therein defined, the inhabitants of the 
United States, shall have, in common with the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty, the liberty, for the term of years mentioned in Article XX XIII. 
of this Treaty, to take fish of every kind, except shell-fish, on the sea- 
coasts and shores, and in the bays, harbours, and creeks of the Provinces 
of Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and the Colony of Prince 
Edward’s Island, and of the several islands thereunto adjacent, without 
being restricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to land 
upon the said coasts and shores and islands, and also upon the Magdalen 
Islands, for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish ; provided 
that, in so doing, they do not interfere with the rights of private property 
or with British fishermen, in the peaceable use of any part of the said 
coasts in their occupancy for the same purpose. 

‘It is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to the 
sea fishery, and that the salmon and shad fisheries, and all other fisheries 
in rivers and the mouths of rivers are hereby reserved exclusively for 
British fishermen.’ 


The words of the Convention of 1818 were given in the 
Article published in the last number of this REvrew, but that the 
whole compact may be before the reader, it is here repeated. 


‘ Whereas, differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed 
by the United States, for the inhabitants thereof to take dry, and 
cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks of His Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America, it is agreed, between the high Contracting 
Parties, that the inhabitants of the said United States shall have, for ever, 
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in common with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take 
fish of every kind on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
which extends from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the western and 
northern coast of Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to the’ Quirpon 
Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, 
bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of 
Labrador, to and through the Straits of Belleisle, and thence northwardly 
indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, to any of the 
exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company: and that the American 
fishermen shall also have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of 
the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of the southern part of the coast 
of Newfoundland hereabove described, and of the coast of Labrador; but 
so soon, as the same, or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not 
be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portion so 
settled, without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. 

‘ And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish on 
or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks or harbors 
of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included within the 
above-mentioned limits ; provided, however, that the American fishermen 
shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the purpose of shelter, 
and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining 
water, and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such 
restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing 
fish therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby 
reserved to them.’ 


The term of years mentioned in Article XX XIII. of the 
Washington Treaty is ten, ‘and further until the expiration of 
two years after either of the High Contracting Parties shall have 
given notice to the other of its wish to terminate the same.’ 

It is unimportant, but it may be mentioned that Article XIX. 
gave to British subjects free fishing on the American Coasts 
north of latitude 39°. The Colonial fishermen set no value what- 
ever on this privilege, as they have much better fishing on their 
own coasts, and, in fact, they never exercised the liberty. By 
Article X XI. Colonial fish and fish-oil were to be admitted into 
American ports free. The compensation to be paid by the 
United Stztes for the privileges thus granted is pointed out by 
Article X XIL, which is in these words: 


‘ Inasmuch as it is asserted by the Government of Her Britannic Majesty 
that the privileges accorded to the citizens of the United States under 
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Article XVIII. of this Treaty are of greater value than those accorded by 
Articles XIX. and XXI. of this Treaty to the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty, and this assertion is not admitted by the Government of the 
United States, it is further agreed that Commissioners shall be appointed 
to determine, having regard to the privileges accorded by the United States 
to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, as stated in articles XIX. and 
XXL. of this Treaty, the amount of any compensation which, in their opinion, 
ought to be paid by the Government of the United States to the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty in return for the privileges accorded to the 
citizens of the United States under Article XVIII. of this Treaty ; and that 
any sum of money which the said Commissioners may so award shall be 
paid by the United States’ Government, in a gross sum, within twelve 
months after such award shall have been given.’ 


The reader has now before him the whole agreement, excepting 
only a few details, which are quite unimportant in the present 
discussion. The Acts necessary to the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty were passed by the Imperial Parliament 6th 
August, 1872, by the Canadian Parliament, 14th June, 1872, by 
the Legislature of Prince Edward Island (which had not then 
come into the Canadian Confederation), 29th June, 1872, and 
by the United States Congress, 25th February, 1873. By a 
Proclamation of the President, dated at Washington, 7th June, 
1873, the 1st of July, 1873, was fixed as the day on which the 
Treaty should come formally into operation. The twelve years 
commenced on that day, and ended Ist July, 1885. Some dif- 
ficulties occurred in the case of Newfoundland, but these were 
settled; and by a Proclamation issued by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of that Colony, lst June, 1874, was fixed as the day on which the 
Fishery Articles of the Treaty, so far as they concerned New- 
foundland, should come into effect. Both Canada and Prince 
Edward Island anticipated events, and at once opened their in- 
shore grounds to the American fishermen. This generosity was 
fitly acknowledged by the United States Government as ‘ a lib- 
eral and friendly’ act, and peace and prosperity were again as- 
sured for at least twelve years. 

The essential difference between the Reciprocity Treaty, and 
that of Washington, was, that under the first the Colonies were 
remunerated for the use of their fishery grounds by free trade in 
certain articles with the United States; and under the second, 
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by a sum of money representing the balance of benefits secured 
by the United States. 

The next step in the history of the Fishery Question is the 
award of the Commissioners. These were appointed under Ar- 
ticles XXII. and XXIII. The Treaty worked well. Dis- 
content was not exhibited by either of the parties to it. The 
fishermen, American as well as Colonial, plied their vocations 
side by side, and thrived. Order among them was easily pre- 
served, and the fishing industries, Canadian and American, 
yearly increased in extent and profit. It may be added here that 
this state of things continued during the whole of the existence 
of the Treaty, and until its final termination, lst July, 1886, 
though the United States Government aver that it was one- 
sided, and that Canada had altogether the best of the bargain. 
While matters were thus progressing amicably and profitably, 
the necessary steps were taken to determine the amount of 
compensation, if any, to be paid by the United States in return 
for the privileges accorded to the Americans, and this compensa- 
tion was to cover the whole period of the existence of the Treaty 
—the ten years with the two years added—at least. The Com- 
missioners were His Excellency M. Maurice Delfosse, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians at Washington, appointed by the 
Ambassador in London of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria; the Honourable Ensign H. Kellogg, appointed by 
the President of the United States; and Sir Alexander 
Tilloch Galt, appointed by Her Britannic Majesty. These 
gentlemen met at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 15th June, 1877, 
when the Conference was convened in the Legislative Council 
Chamber. M. Delfosse was nominated President, and Mr. J. 
H. G. Bergne, of the Foreign Office, London, Secretary of the 
Commission. The proceedings were very elaborate, the utmost 
care and industry being bestowed on the preparations for the 
great trial,—second only in importance to the celebrated Geneva 
Commission which settled the Alabama controversy. The 
British statement of claim was contained in the ‘Case of Her 
Majesty’s Government,’ which was handed in to the Commis- 
sioners at their first meeting, duplicate copies being furnished to 
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the United States agent, accompanied by a list of the documents 
to be used in support of the ‘Case.’ The Conference was then 
adjourned for six weeks, in order to enable the United States 
agent to prepare and furnish to the Commissioners, and the 
British agent, their counter case. On 28th July the Conference 
again met, when this document was put in, accompanied 
by a ‘Brief for the United States upon the question 
of the extent and limit of the inshore fisheries and territorial 
waters on the Atlantic Coast of British North America.’ The 
British agent then put in the ‘Reply to the Answer of the 
United States, accompanied by a Brief in reply to the American 
Brief.’ These documents are models of clear statement and 
learned and forcible argument embodied in the dignified style of 
State papers. They formed the ‘Record’ which the Court 
was to try. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the wide range taken 
by the disputants in this somewhat novel Court of Equity, it 
may briefly be stated that the British case dealt with the following 
among other subjects: The extent and value of Canadian Sea 
Fisheries, the advantages derived by United States citizens from 
liberty to fish in British waters, to land for the purpose of drying 
nets, curing fish, to tranship cargoes and obtain supplies, to form 
fishing establishments, and from participating in the improve- 
ments resulting from Fishery Protection Service of Canada. 
The advantages derived by British subjects from the possession of 
liberty to fish in United States waters, and other privileges 
connected therewith, and the remission of Customs by the United 
States in favour of Canada, were also discussed. The subjects 
dealt with in connection with the Newfoundland Fisheries were 
the advantages derived by United States citizens from the entire 
freedom of the inshore fisheries, from the privilege of procuring 
bait and supplies, refitting, drying, trans-shipping, etc.; from the 
possession of a free market for fish and fish-oil in Newfoundland, 
together with the advantages derived by British subjects from 
liberty to fish and the opening of a free market for fish and fish- 
oil. 

The British ‘Case’ claimed 12,000,000 dollars for the 
Dominion of Canada, and 2,880,000 dollars for Newfoundland, 
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as fairly representing the value of the concessions made to the 
United States over and above the value of any advantages con- 
ferred on British subjects under the Fishery Articles of the 
Treaty. 

The positions insisted upon in the American ‘Case’ are thus 
epitomized at its conclusion. 


‘ First. That the province of this Commission is limited solely to esti- 
mating the value, to the inhabitants of the United States, of new rights 
accorded by the Treaty of Washington to the fisheries within the territorial 
waters of the British North American Provinces on the Atlantic coast ; 
which comprise only that portion of the sea lying within a marine league 
of the coast, and also the interior of such bays and inlets as are less than 
six miles wide between their headlands; while all larger bodies of water 
are parts of the free and open ocean, and the territorial line within them 
is to be measured along the contour of the shore, according to its sinuosities, 
and within these limits no rights existing under the Convention of 1818 
can be made the subject of compensation. 

‘Second. That within these limits there are no fisheries, except for 
mackerel, which United States’ fishermen do or advantageously can pursue ; 
and that, of the mackerel catch, only a small fractional part is taken in 
British territorial waters. 

‘Third. That the various incidental and reciprocal advantages of the 
Treaty, such as the privileges of traffic, purchasing bait and other supplies, 
are not the subject of compensation ; because the Treaty of Washington 
confers no such rights on the inhabitants of the United States, who-now 
enjoy them merely by sufferance, and who can at any time be deprived of 
them by the enforcement of existing laws or the re-enactment of former 
oppressive statutes. Moreover, the Treaty does not provide for any possible 
compensation for such privileges ; and they are far more important and 
valuable to the subjects of Her Majesty than to the inhabitants of the 
United States. 

‘ Fourth. That the inshore fisheries along the coast of the United States 
north of the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude are intrinsically fully 
as valuable as those adjacent to the British Provinces; and that British 
fishermen can, and probably will, reap from their use as great advantages 
as the Americans have enjoyed, or are likely to enjoy, from the right to 
fish in British waters. 

‘ Fifth. That the right of importing fish and fish-oil into the markets of 
the United States is to British subjects a boon amounting to far more than 
an equivalent for any and all the benefits which the Treaty has conferred 
upon the inhabitants of the United States. 

‘Siath. In respect to Newfoundland, the United States, under the Con- 
vention of 1818, enjoyed extensive privileges. But there are no fisheries 
in the territorial waters of that island of which the Americans make any 
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use, There, as everywhere else, the cod fishery is followed in the open sea, 
beyond the territorial waters of Great Britain. No herring, mackerel, or 
other fishery is there pursued by Americans within the jurisdictional 
limits. The only practical connection of Newfoundland with the Treaty of 
Washington is the enjoyment by its inhabitants of the privilege of free im- 
portation of fish and fish-oil into the United States’ markets. The advan- 
tages of the Treaty are all on one side,—that of the islanders, who are im- 
mensely benefitted by the opening of a valuable traffic, and by acquiring 
free access to a market of forty millions of people.’ 


It ended by denying that any sum should be awarded to 
Britain, and by asserting that ‘the advantages conferred on the 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty were vastly greater than any 
that had been, or may be, realised by the citizens of the United 
States under the Fishery clauses of the Treaty of Washington.’ 
The Commissioners then heard the evidence of some hundreds 
of witnesses, listened to the very elaborate arguments of the 
exceptionally able men who pleaded the cause of the disputants, 
and on 23rd November, 1877, made their award. This brief 
instrument settled, at the cost of a few thousand pounds, differ- 
ences which under the barbarous system of settling- disputes by 
war would have cost millions of money, and thousands of lives. 
The concluding proceedings of this remarkable Court of Justice 
are entitled to the admiring notice of every lover of peace. They 
are given in the words of the 78th Protocol of the Commission. 


‘The President then read the following Award : 

‘The undersigned Commissioners appointed under Articles XXII. and 
XXIII. of the Treaty of Washington of the 8th May, 1871, to determine, 
having regard to the privileges accorded by the United States to the 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, as stated in Articles XIX. and XXI. of 
said Treaty, the amount of any compensation which in their opinion 
ought to be paid by the Government of the United States to the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty, in return for the privileges accorded to the 
citizens of the United States, under Article XVIII. of the said Treaty ; 

‘Having carefully and impartially examined the matters referred to 
them according to justice and equity, in confurmity with the solemn 
declaration made and subscribed by them on the fifteenth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven ; 

‘ Award the sum of five millions five hundred thousand dollars, in gold, 
to be paid by the Government of the United States to the Government of 
Her Britannic Majesty, in accordance with the provisions of the said 
Treaty. 

VOL. IX. I 
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‘Signed at Halifax, this twenty-third day of November, one thousand 


eight hundred and seventy-seven. 
(Signed) * Maurice DeLrosse. 


‘A. T. Garr. 

‘The United States’ Commissioner is of opinion that the advantages 
accruing to Great Britain under the Treaty of Washington are greater than 
the advantages conferred on the United States by said Treaty, and he can- 
not therefore concur in the conclusions announced by his colleagues. 

‘And the American Commissioner deems it his duty to state further 
that it is questionable whether it is competent for the Board to make an 
award under the Treaty, except with the unanimous consent of its 
members. 

(Signed) ‘E. H. Kettoae, 
‘ Commissioner. 

*Mr. Foster then addressed the Commission as follows : 

‘Gentlemen of the Commission, 

‘I have no instructions from the Government of the United States as to 
the course to be pursued in the contingency of such a result as has just 
been announced.’ 

‘Bat if I were to accept in silence the paper signed by two Com- 
missioners, it might be claimed hereafter that, as Agent of the United 
States, I had acquiesced in treating it as a valid Award. Against such an 
inference it seems my duty to guard. I therefore make this statement, 
which I desire to have placed upon record. 

‘Mr. Kellogg next expressed his thanks, and those of Sir A. T. Galt, to 
M. Delfosse, for the manner in which had fulfilled the duties of President 
of the Commission. 

‘The President then announced that the Commission was adjourned sine 
die.’ 


The United States Government made no objection to the 
award, and the money was duly paid.* 





* It is amusing to think that after all, the Americans again conquered, 
and that John Bull was paid the 5,500,000 dollars out of his own money. 
The Geneva award of about 15,000,000 dollars had been paid; the 
Americans could find proper claims to only about 5,000,000 dollars ; and 
out of the unappropriated balance of 10,000,000 dollars, which should have 
been returned to Britain, Uncle Sam, with the air of a prince paid the 
5,500,000 dollars, leaving four and a half millions still in hand, to meet 
any future award which John may obtain against him! And the humour 
of the matter is intensified when we reflect that the five and a half millions 
never entered the British Exchequer, but were paid over to Canada and 
Newfoundland, while the fifteen millions came solely out of John’s 


pockets | ! 
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In 1883, the Americans gave the requisite two years’ notice, 
and on Ist July, 1885, the Treaty of 1871 terminated. Of 
course, the British reader is now prepared to learn that the 
privileges of the American fishermen did actually end on that 
day. But he will be disappointed, especially as the award of five 
and a half millions covered only that period. The depth of 
British indulgence is unfathomable. A fresh bait was put on the 
hook by the United States Government, and it was hazily 
intimated by it that steps would be taken at the next meeting of 
Congress, to be held during the winter of 1885-6, which, it 
was hoped, would lead to a new treaty. The bait was swallowed, 
and Downing Street again agreed to extend the liberties of 
the Treaty to the American fishermen until Ist July, 1886. 
When we consider the long train of humiliating and worse 
than needless concessions to the Americans—concessions 
yielded at the expense of the struggling fishermen of our 
Maritime Provinces, this last one ‘ out-Herods Herod.’ Britain 
may just as sensibly trust to Russian honesty as to American 
palaver. The one is precisely as reliable as the other. ‘ The 
whole course of American diplomacy with Britain since the 
Declaration of Independence has been distinguished by a want 
of frankness and sincerity. The Fishery question is but one 
of a series of similar stories. The Maine boundary, the 
Oregon boundary, the San Juan or Havo Straits question, the 
Fenian outrages, are others ; and in each of these cases did the 
United States Government exhibit a disingenuousness which 
in private life would consign the culprit to social outlawry. 
British Ministers ought to have seen that the Americans had no 
inteutions whatever to open up such trade relations with 
Canada as would be at all beneficial to us, and yet they per- 
sisted, on the strength of a faint suggestion that something 
might be done by Congress in 1885-6, in allowing the Ameri- 
cans for another season to raid on the grounds of the Colonial 
fishermen, without the slightest compensation either in presenti 
or in futuro. It must be difficult for any Briton to hear this 
without a blush of shame—it is impossible to a Canadian to 
think of it without indignation. And what did we receive as 
an equivalent? The bare right to fish in American waters, 
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which had been clearly established before the Commission 
to be worth nothing to us, and a right which our 
fishermen never attempted to exercise. The United States 
Government were asked to continue the Treaty in all its pro- 
visions for the one year. This they declined to do, and the 
British Ministers actually again allowed full scope to the 
American fishermen for nothing—thus giving away at least one- 
twelfth of $5,500,000, or the pretty little sum of $458,333, 
which should have been paid over to Canada in compensation 
for the privileges thus gratuituously conferred upon the Ameri- 
cans, to the serious injury of our own fishermen. It is a relief 
that the end of this humiliating story is almost reached. On the 
1st July last the American fishermen, hundreds of whom were 
already on the grounds, were compelled to believe that, at last, 
their profitable use of other people’s property was at an end. 
But nothing but seizure would open their eyes. Several 
vessels were captured by the cruisers, and at once a howl was 
heard all over the Unicn. ‘Canadian insolence,’ ‘ Provincial 
impertinence, ‘ unfriendly action, are the epithets applied to 
long-suffering Canada, and the Americans retort the seizures 
by seizing and confiscating some British vessels found catching 
seals off the coast of Alaska, seventy miles from land. 

Congress did, a few months ago, appoint a committee to 
inquire into the Fishery question, with instructions tv report at 
its next sittings, but in the meantime there is no agreement 
whatever between Britain and the United States relating to 
any of the fisheries either on the Atlantic Coast of British North 
America, the Pacific Coast, or in Hudson’s Bay. All former 
treaties and conventions having come to an end, Britain once 
more stands free and untrammelled. We shall see how she 
uses her freedom. ' 

Canada does not now wish a new treaty. She now knows that 
the Americans must buy her fish. They cannot be procured 
from any other source. Nature has ordained that these fish of 
commerce shall live only in cold water. The United States’ 
coasts do not supply this. It is found only on those of the 
British possessions. The American demand _ increases yearly, 
and as it increases, the Canadian industry supplying it must in- 
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crease equo pede. The Americans are trying to bolster up their 
own small industry by heavy duties on the Canadian catch; but 
this only increases the price to their own people. It has no 
effect whatever in keeping out the Colonial fish, for these are 
absolutely essential to the citizens of the United States. Why, 
then, should Canada give any privilege whatever to the Ameri- 
cans? Her position is impregnable, and it must remain so, until 
the Arctic currents change ; and this will happen probably when 
the scheme of the ingenious Yankee is carried out, who proposed 
to destroy the British Isles by diverting the Gulf Stream, and 
thus give them the climate of Nova Zembla. The policy of 
allowing the Americans free fishing under any circumstances is 
vicious, chiefly for the reasons already suggested. The clumsy 
and unsatisfactory plan of reimbursing us by a money payment 
to be ascertained by another Halifax Commission, will not, it is 
hoped, be repeated, and reciprocal free trade is not to be thought 
of, at least, at present. Canada can well afford to go on with- 
out a new treaty, and she is beginning to discover new channels 
for her trade which are confirming her in the belief that no new 
treaty which the United States can afford to make will benefit 
her. For example, the late British treaty with Spain, which 
opens the Spanish West Indies to our products on terms similar 
to those accorded to all imports under the Spanish flag, gives 
Canada a market: for her fish, as well as for numerous other 
articles, which has heretofore been held by the Americans, 
These acute business men formerly shipped our fish to 
Cuba and Porto Rico as American products, and entered 
them subject only to the small duty imposed on American 
goods, Canada will now ship her fish direct to these 
ports, and thus capture the trade hitherto so beneficially held 
by our astute cousins. We are at this moment treating with 
Hawaii. Our fish will probably soon find their way to the Sand- 
wich Islands, sent direct by our own fishermen, instead of passing 
as previously through American middlemen, who first filched 
them from us, and then sold them to these distant peoples as 
their own. This process will go on with other countries, and 
Britain will soon see how short-sighted and injurious her policy, 
forced upon Canada, has been both to us and to herself, 
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But new fishery difficulties with the Americans are looming 
up. They are claiming astonishing rights in the Pacific. A 
few months ago the United States revenue steamer Corwin, for 
the alleged illegal capture of seals in American waters, ‘seized 
six vessels, three of them British. The captain of the Corwin, it 
is alleged by American papers, was acting under positive instruc- 
tions from Washington, commanding him to seize and deliver to 
the United States District Court of Alaska for condemnation, all 
vessels found engaged in the capture of seals within Alaskan 
waters ; and these were, by the instructions defined, to include all 
of Behring Sea, east of the line from Behring Strait to a point 
west of the most western of the Aleutian Islands. Under this 
jnterpretation a vessel might be more than five hundred miles 
from the mainland of North America, and still a trespasser in 
Alaskan waters, and liable therefore to seizure.* The complaints 
which led to the issuing of these instructions were made by the 
Alaska Fur Seal Company, who lease the seal fisheries from the 
American Government for the annual rental of 317,000 dollars. 
It is not pretended that any of the vessels seized were within 
a marine league of any shore. One of them, the British schooner 
Thornton, was captured about seventy miles south by south east 
of St. George. This would bring her 150 miles frotii the chain 
of the Aleutian Islands, and 300 miles from the nearest point of 
the mainland. The following is taken froin the Eagle, aid, 
coming from a leading organ of American opinion, is important. 


‘The captured schooners were taken to Ounalaska, where they were 
libelled for condemnation, and their crews were conveyed to Sitka, where 
the masters and mates, in addition to the loss of their vessels, were tried 
before Judge Dawson, and fined and imprisoned. In the case of the 
Thornton the captain was fined 500 dollars, and to be imprisoned for 
thirty days, while the mate of the same vessel was fined 300 dollars. Judge 
Dawson, in passing sentence, likened their offence to piracy, telling them 
that they had no more right to go into the waters of another nation to 
interfere with its industries than they had to go upon another man’s land 





* The Brooklyn Eagle, an influential American newspaper, says of this 
seizure ‘ No one who gives the subject his notice can fail to recognise the 
fact that it is one of the most important questions the Government of the 
United States was ever called upon to discuss, and. that. it may involve, 
consequences of the highest moment.’ 
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. and appropriate his crops. Although only a district judge, Judge Dawson 
considers that his jurisdiction extends over the whole of the waters of 
Alaska, comprising about a million square miles of what would elsewhere 
be regarded as the high seas. If it should be reported some day in the 
papers that a Gloucester fisherman had been captured by a Oanadian 
cruiser 300 miles off the coast of Nova Scotia, and that her master and 
mate, in addition to the loss of their vessel, had been héavily fined and 
were then languishing in a Canadian prison, there would probably be some 
indignation in New England. Yet that, as regards the maritime aspéct of 
the case, is substantially what the Alaskan seizures amount to. It is 
maintained, however, that the circumstances of thése cases aré modified by 
the fact that Russia claimed the whole of Behring Sea as part of her terri- 
tory, and that the waters claimed by this Government were ceded as part 
of Alaska. Judge Dawson is reported to have said on this point, that 
Russia had claimed and exercised jurisdiction over all that portion of 
Behring Sea embraced in the boundary line set forth in the treaty, and that 
claim had béen tacitly recognised and acquiesced in by the other Matitime 
Powers of the world for a long series of years prior to the treaty of March 
30, 1867. He held that thé jurisdiction had beeti trafisferred; and that 
thé United States had acquifted absolute control and dominion over the 
area described in the treaty, and that British vessels, marined by British 
subjects, had no right to navigate the waters for the purpose of killing fur- 
bearing séals. If this is good law, that is the end of the matter ; but is it 
good law? Unless we are greatly in error, there are copiés of despatches 
on the files of the State Department, written prior to 1867, in which the 
Russian claim is distinctly repudiated and denied. Circumstances may 
have changed since then as to our attitude toward the subject, but the 
principle has not. And we doubt greatly whether the United States 
would ever have admitted such a claim if made by another nation. What 
would be said, for instance, if the British undertook to prevent an 
American whaler from entering Hudson Bay or traversing the western half 
of that arm of the Atlantic Ocean which leads to it? Maritime law and 
international law are the same whether on the Atlantic or the Pacific, and 
there is certainly something grotesque in the sight of hundreds of American 
fishermen ‘hovering on the Canadian Atlantic coast just beyond the three 
mile limit, and claiming to enter all bays more than three miles wide at 
the mouth and fish, while on the Pacific Canadian vessels are captured 
three hundred miles from the mainland, and the claim is made that a bay 
more than one thousand miles wide at the mouth shall be a closed sea to 
them.’ 


This writer ridiculés the American claim in the Alaskan 
waters, and in the same breath laughs at the claim of Britain 
to exclude foreigners ftom thé Hudson’s Bay fisheries. That 
difficulty with the Americans will yet arise on this question s seems 
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certain. The following extract from the report of Lieutenant 
Gordon, commanding the Hudson Bay Expedition,* dated 26th 
February, 1886, to the Hon. E. Foster, Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, will be read with interest as bearing on this important 
matter. 


‘I desire to again draw your attention to the question of the value of the 
fisheries in Hudson Bay, Hudson Straits and Ungava Bay. In my report 
of last year I pointed ont the importance of these interests and can only 
add that further experience only confirms my opinion of their great value. 

‘ At present the Hudson Bay Company and New England whalers are the 
only people who are engaged in the prosecution of these fisheries. The 
whalers, besides fishing, do a trading business wlth the natives and enter 
into competition with the Hudson Bay Company who have to pay Customs 
duties on all the goods they import. During the voyage of 1885, I met a 
United States whaling barque bound into the bay, and the fact that they 
continue to prosecute the fishing may well be taken as evidence of its re- 
munerative nature. 

‘I would strongly urge that in any negotiations with the United States 
Government had in regard to fishing privileges in the waters of the Dominion 
of Canada, due weight should be given to the fisheries of Hudson Bay and 
Straits. As these fisheries are capable of being greatly developed, it would 
be unfair for them solely to be considered on the ground of the use hitherto 
made of them, nor is it only the whale fishery, for walrus hides being now 
a valuable article of merchandise, and the American fishermen notoriously 
careless as to the continuance of the supply, these valuable mammals may 
soon become as extinct as the whales of the Gulf of St. Lawrence under 
like circumstances. 

‘The White Sea in Russia is analogous to the Hudson Bay in Canada; 
in the White Sea, fishing is only permitted by vessels of an alien flag after 
the payment of a heavy license fee, and the Russian authorities prescribe 





* This was one of those annual expeditions sent by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1884, 1885, and 1886, to examine Hudson’s Bay and Straits, and 
report on the feasibility of establishing a route through them between 
Europe and our North-West. These reports, it may be mentioned, are 
favourable, and the Hudson’s Bay Railway from Winnipeg to Churchill, 
or the mouth of Nelson River is now under construction. It is confidently 
expected that within three years the road will be finished, and a line of 
steamers established between England and its Hudson’s Bay terminus, 
thus opening up a short route between Europe and the North-Western 
America States and our own North-West. This will give Britain two 
routes to Asia over her own possessions in North America, that by the 
Canadian Pacific from Halifax, Quebec, or Montreal, and that by 
Hudson’s Bay. 
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the methods to be used in capturing the fish. I would respectfully suggest 
that no foreign vessel be granted the privilege of fishing in Hudson Bay 
and Straits without the payment of a license fee.’ 

Neither the Brooklyn Eagle nor Lieutenant Gordon is pro- 
bably a high authority on the international question involved ; 
but it is evident that the Colonial Office will soon be face to face 
with it, and its past experience with American diplomatists will, 
it is to be hoped, arm it for the fray. British fishing interests in 
the Alaskan waters, on the coasts of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
on the shores of British Columbia, and in Hudson’s Bay, com- 
bined with those on our Atlantic coasts, will demand close watch- 
ing and a firm policy. Canada and Newfoundland commend to 
Downing Street the advice said to have been given by an eminent 
Bishop to an irreverent young man, who banteringly asked him 
if he could tell him the way to heaven. ‘Yes,’ said his Lordship, 
‘Ican. Turn to the right, and go straight ahead.’ 

Wm. Leeao. 





Art. VI.—EGYPT ON THE EVE OF THE 
ENGLISH INVASION. 


[The following article has been sent to us by a writer in Egypt, whose 
name we are not at liberty to divulge, but which, if known, would, we are 
sure, from the social and literary position he occupies, lend weight and in- 
terest to his words. The translation— for the article reached us in Arabic 
—is from the hand of Dr. Robertson, Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow. ] 


EFORE entering upon the proper subject of our enquiry, 

it will be necessary to give a brief description of the con- 
dition of Egypt and its government from the time that Moham- 
med Ali Pasha came to the throne till the commencement of 
the rising under Arabi, which was followed by the entrance of 
the British troops into the valley of the Nile. This will enable 
us to show the state of the Egyptian people and their transition 
from a condition of general comfort to one of great hardship, 
the ruin brought upon them and their country, and the intimate 
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relation of the government to their state of civilization during 
these changes; as well as the growth of the foreign element, 
and its control over affairs, from the time that Europeans came 
into Egypt and their influence increased, till they acquired 
the pre-eminence which they attained, and seized, as by 
the arts of the fisher, the various public offices, to the injury of 
the country at large and of the fellahin in particular. We 
pledge ourselves not to make extravagant demands on the 
patience of the reader, nor to exaggerate in the statements 
which we are about to make, although, had we sufficient space 
to allow us to give free scope to the pen, we could exhibit 
clear details and horrible deeds, the recital of which would 
make everyone’s flesh creep, and the terror of which would 
make every infant turn from the breast it sucked. Restricted, 
however, by the necessities and limits of the case, we shall pro- 
ceed in a straight path to show the true state of matters, so 
that the mind may be infallibly preserved from darkening error, 
and the veil lifted from the blots of the past. 

It is well-known that the Egyptian Government is completely 
bound up and intimately connected with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, which wields the spiritual power over the kingdoms of 
Islam-; and that Egypt only obtained its distinguishing privi- 
leges [Constitution] when the power came into the hands of 
Mohammed Ali Pasha. This Prince used the political con- 
cessions which were made to him, as the basis of those magni- 
ficent undertakings which became of universal benefit and 
clothed the country in the garb of comfort and luxury. Nor 
was he, while reforming his age and clearing the atmosphere 
of darkening clouds, inattentive to the condition of his subjects, 
or slack to take measures for their advancement and for the 
prosperity of thé country. On the contrary, he was most as- 
siduous in his labours to produce love in the hearts of all who 
were overshadowed by the flag of his justice; and, by the firm- 
ness of his courage and the greatness of his power, he wiped 
out those national jealousies which, before the sunrise of his 
guidance, had thrown the country into a bed of inactivity. 
He aimed at producing harmony among his subjects, and 
planted the principles of human brotherhood in hearts that 
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were mutually estranged and in sects that were widely parted, 
He lifted from off the Copts the awning of servitude, and placed 
many of them in secretaries’ offices, breaking from their necks 
the chains of religious inferiority. He removed the restraints 
of party feeling by directing men’s minds to the practice of 
their common duties. Thus discord was supplanted by 
universal union; and the love of their race and attachment to 
their country took possession of the hearts of the whole 
Egyptian people, who strove after disinterestedness in action, 
and actuated by a desire for the common good, were united 
against the corruptions which had hitherto worked ruin. Then 
affairs in general felt the influence of him that directed them, 
and the people cast behind their backs their evil passions and 
follies. For every individual observed that, in whatever he 
did, and in all his conduct, the profit of his actions came back 
to himself in the return of advantage to his country, under the 
shadow of whose abundance he grew up and on the breast of 
whose resources and blessings he was nourished. This admir- 
able Prince, whenever he was witness of an evil tendency in 
any direction, used to correct it in his noble person, in order to 
bea terror to the people lest they should break away from the 
paths of guidance. Therefore he looked into the cause of the 
weak and resolved their difficulties by the light of his reason, 
cutting with the sword of justice the necks of those who 
prospered by oppression. So his fear fell upon the people and 
his word became powerful in the world; and no wonder, since 
he was a shepherd treating his flock with equity and mercy; 
and as the consequence of his sincere desire for their good, he 
had the merit of having prosperity guaranteed by his footstep 
and the world prostrate before his stirrup. When he saw that 
the pillars of safety were firmly fixed in his country, and the 
stability of the Province secured after its temporary weakness, 
he set himself to give the finishing touch of splendour to the 
kingdom, by cultivating the arts and sciences and by using the 
appliances necessary for their wider propagation, in order to 
raise high the beacon of civilization and add glory to his 
reign. Accordingly he started manufactories and great works, 
and the country was enabled by their products to dispense 
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with the precarious dependence upon foreign manufactures, 
Of these magnificent undertakings we see nothing now but 
the ruins, which stand confronting the present age, marks 
for the arrows of destruction, wearing mourning for their 
builder, and testifying, by the excellence of their situations, to 
the wisdom of him who contrived them. In a word, there was 
not a possible path to the advancement of Egypt that he did 
not follow, nor a difficulty in the way that he did not surmount. 
The days submitted to his power, the times accepted guidance 
from his beneficent hand, and under his government the minds 
of the people were at rest. 

But Egypt had hardly put on its festal attire and adorned 
itself, the people had scarcely begun to feel themselves masters 
of the country, when the visitation of God came upon them, 
‘by night or by day.’* The Prince departed to the abode of 
perpetuity, and after his death the country fell into the fire of 
the abyss. For the violent commotion, which shook the feet 
of bis successor like an earthquake and shattered the pillars of 
his kingdom, enflamed in the minds of the Occidentals the fires 
of greed, and stirred up those hostile feelings which had hitherto 
been laid. So they entered the country, crowds upon crowds, the 
Egyptians welcoming them with open breast and beaming face 
and smiling lip, being impressed with the power of accommo- 
dating themselves and making their abode comfortable which 
was shown by those that resorted to their fertile country and 
blessed land. And thus these settlers, who were mostly a 
mixed rabble and the dregs of the nations, throve on the pas- 
ture which was wide and desirable ; and caused corruption to 
increase on land and sea, inflicting on the people the heaviest 
affliction, with every kind of affront and disgrace. They ela- 
borated the system of Loans, by which they deceived the hearts 
of the simple peasants, who were glad at what their Lord sent, 
though His good kindness did not deliver them from falling 
into the snares of ruin spread for those among them who were 
rich by those deceivers. 

This was the condition of things under the third Prince who 





* Sura X., 51, 
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ruled Egypt after him who had raised it to eminence and re- 
stored its landmarks. The reigning family grew in importance. 
But the Prince was seduced by outward show, and was beguiled 
by the pomps of life. His heart became more and more addicted 
to love of ease, and more prone to indulgence. He was led 
by false counsellors to pull down what his predecessors had 
erected, and to cut off the means of wealth they had originated ; 
and while he was playing the fool in the long robes of magni- 
ficenve and luxury, the lashes of affliction and vengeance were 
falling like rain upon the fellahin from the hands of the 
foreigners, who stripped them and took to themselves what- 
ever their right hand could seize, though right in the matter 
they had none, ceasing not to rob the villages by force and to 
fall upon any one who was hit by the arrow of their cove- 
tousness. 

His successor in the government followed the same path, and 
went beyond him in excess. He seized the hem of the garments 
of the fancies of those misleaders who disfigured the fair face 
of the country and made the noblest of its people the meanest. 
He set about instituting new laws and customs, and decided to 
make that slit-nosed Suez Canal; putting the poor of his sub- 
jects to forced labour on the works, and loading with his favours 
those who had no need of his lavish gifts ; 

And but that my days were spent under oppression, 

Dire Poverty had not paid me in full measure. 
So, by the passing to and fro of foreign ships on this Canal, the 
fountains of blessing failed, and the waters of prosperity 
dried up. The hand of violence exhausted what the 
reverence of former generations had left in the sources of 
plenty; the goods and products of Egypt were thrown to waste; 
and the wide places of the land became too narrow for the in- 
habitants, through the intermixture of foreign elements which 
spoiled the native character. Then the Egyptians recovered 
from their drunken stupor and awoke from their slumber; but 
it was of no avail that they bit their fingers in sorrow and that 
the silent tears started to their eyes when they understood the 
hidden secret of these foreign races. The pleasant supplies 
decreased, the troubling of the Nile sources continued, the 
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skies of Yemen and the hill tops ceased to drop down plenty; 
in their place were showers of misfortune on every side, 
and instead of comfort and ease, writhing under violence and 
force ; 

And but for the fair faces of the songstresses 

The hearts of the lovers had not turned to them with fond desire. 

By this time it had become the firm conviction of the people, 
high and low, that what had induced these foreigners to cross 
the waves of the ocean to the plains of the Valley of the Nile 
had been motives of great covetousness and purposes of mis- 
chief, which heretofore had been kept from coming to light by 
the wisdom of former governors and the discernment of those 
in high office, who had not been seduced by the love of the 
stranger, and had not made close friends of those who were 
not of their own kindred, The opinion came to be 
entertained by all classes that the principles of nature were 
but a covering of malice to every one who was evil-minded ; 
the darkest nights refused to hide the naked deformity of 
their deeds; and the people were overborne by the weight of 
these riders of the sea. Then enmity and hatred ruled in hearts 
which hungered rather for unity than for discord, and which 
would never have moved out of their original condition but 
for the going about of tempters, the secret hatching of in- 
trigues in the hearts of small and great, and the sway of pas- 
sion over the minds of the rulers, both Prince and Minister. 
Thus wickedness increased and violence became common; dan- 
ger followed and unrest extended, till people chose death 
rather than life ; 


For better than life to a man is death 
Which shields the soul of the noble from contempt. 


Then the country was like grain ripe for the mower; for things 
had returned to a worse state even than they were in before. 
The seed of evil that had been sown, grew up and produced a 
hundred thousand grains on each stalk; so grew also the ap- 
petites bred of evil passions and the misguidance of those who 
looked upon the Valley of the Nile with lustful eye, to swallow 
up whatever they could find, and plunder whatever they could 
see. 
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Egypt continued struggling with this rampant wickedness 
till the power came into the hands of Ismail Pasha. He had 
seen enough of the distress of the people and of their gloomy 
condition to stir him to cut at the roots of the stubborn evil. 
Accordingly, in his first acts he abolished former corruptions, 
and but a little time elapsed ere the oppression of the people 
became scarcely worth the mention. Then passed the shadow 
of the mischief-makers between him and the expectations 
which the people had entertained of his noble conduct, an in- 
dication of which he had given in the establishment of schools. 
For these mischief-makers planted in his heart foul desires 
which smoothed their own way to power, and set him free to 
the unrestrained enjoyment of his passions ; and by these wiles 
he was inspired to cease finishing what he had determined to 
establish, and to leave off executing what he had commanded 
and arranged to be done. So the world was darkened to the 
Egyptians at noonday; for he made them drink the cup of grief 
and bitterness at the hands of foreign corruptors, the evil ele- 
ment of whom abounded at that time in all the offices of State. 
There was a double increase of oppressors and offenders, and a 
ruin of dwelling places with their landmarks; the reign of 
force opened the way to every official for the obliteration of 
rights and the plunder of what his hands could reach ; every 
party eagerly grasped at wealth; for God had sealed up the 
hearts of chiefs and rulers, till there was universal misery and 
unbounded misfortune. 

Now when the Khedive perceived that the tongues of the peo- 
ple were clamouring against the unequal distribution of wealth, 
and their consciences were seeking relief in open demonstrations 
for the recovery of what had been wrung from them by a people 
of force and fraud, he covered up the fires that were burning in 
their bosoms by the institution of the Mixed Courts. In estab- 
lishing these Courts he concealed in his own mind what the 
events clearly brought to light. Feeling the continuance 
of those offensive restraints which were placed on the 
Government on account of his wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure, he wished by means of them to deceive the 
European members, on a point in which they would 
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prefer darkness to clear light; that is to say, matters were so 
arranged that. the oppressors should perforce gain their cases, 
while the cause of everyone that was oppressed should come 
to naught. But for the confidence of the foreign Governments 
that their subjects would have in these Courts a strong backing, 
they would not have agreed to his request, nor confirmed his 
decree; and up to the present day these Courts have proved 
nothing but the seed of increased litigation, q pillar on which 
has leaned in covetousness the greedy desire of the strong to 
plunder the weak. The example of the members of the 
Courts was followed by those who had been restrained from 
open plunder and injustice by respect for the Prince; and so 
they went on in oppression, eating up the goods of the people, 
as the ostrich indiscriminately devours whatever comes in its 
way. Meantime it was all over with the fellah, who had no 
one to help him or to make a move to lift the weight that 
pressed him down. 

But, perhaps, an objector or ignorant person may think that 
the troubles of the Egyptians were the fruits of their own ava- 
rice. Therefore, to remove all doubt and make the truth clear, 
we have to state that the various Loans which were advanced 
by the foreigners at this time, besides exceeding the bounds of 
justice and ‘the quality of mercy,’ and the measure of propriety, 
were exacted under the authority of the Local Government as 
instructed by the lying statements of those who had advanced 
them. So when, in God’s Providence, a fellah was forced to 
borrow from them, whether by reason of a pressing demand 
upon him, or from a preference based on the fact that the 
agents of the foreigners were protected from the oppression of 
the Governor and the tyranny of his petty officials, the simple 
borrower would make his land over in security for what he had 
borrowed. We shall not enter into the kinds of tricks by which 
the forms of receipt, bills of transfer, and so forth, were drawn 
out, for that is a well-known affair. But when the time for 
paying the debt arrived, the lender came with his horsemen 
and his array, and drove the fellah from his ground by force. 
If he appealed to the Government, this only added to his de- 
gradation and loss; for he was accused by his persecutor (of 
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having infringed the rights, which were guaranteed by Govern- 
ment stipulations and political concessions. And when the 
foreigners saw that it was their arrow that hit the mark, and 
that it was the Consular party that prevailed with the Govern- 
ment, they insinuated themselves first with the small mer- 
chants, and then with the rich and strong, and used every 
effort to cheat the whole throng. They were aided in 
their schemes by the Government following their false 
guidance and imitating their example to the very phrase: 
so they impoverished the rich and loaded the shoulders of the 
poor and broke the backs of the weak, getting help in these 
pernicious measures by snaring their game in the office of 
every Minister, Director, and Mudir; profits and dividends 
being the means of taking the greedy captive with long 
arms. What aided them most powerfully to rise to such a 
height and to adhere to their crooked policy was that the 
great ones among them copied the vices of the supreme ruler, 
and guided him for the advantage of their several Govern- 
ments and for their own private ends, And this was the 
reason why the care of the people’s welfare was handed over 
to those who cared not for their well-being and were interested 
only in their loss, The chiefs thus appointed performed the 
duties required of them by the prevailing law of vanities; by 
a zealous endeavour to invest their own kinsmen with every 
office that turned up or that they wished to turn up. And all 
the centres of government at this time were like nothing but 
so many places of worship, frequented by the various sects, 
where every Mudir laboured at the performance of the worship 
and service of his lords and masters. The happy man was he 
on whom were lavished hearty greetings, and who rose to the 
highest rank by the help of his patrons ; and the unhappy man 
was he who was eyed askance with forbidding glance, and 
whose longing look was cast down in weeping and dis- 
appointment. 


From the bosom of the unseen, a voice calls to him, to give him 
patience under suffering ; 
‘Thy case is not hidden from the Lord of the Universe ; 
But if thou fearest death before fate overtakes thee, 
VOL. IX. K 
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Know that there is no caution that can guard against what He: has 
appointed : 

And if life is long, and thou hast lost in it.all pleasantness, 

Take comfort, for nothing on the earth is abiding.’ 


We do not think that any one, who is acquainted with the 
condition of Egypt and its modern history, is ignorant of this: 
that the foreigners, whose high ranks added to the weight that 
pressed on the finances of Egypt by the including of their names 
in the country’s official list, and who by the attainment of 
counterfeit, titles, were strengthened in their desire to obtain 
the favour of the representatives of their Governments, were 
exercising their every thought in planning undertakings 
which could have no other purpose than the squandering of 
what was laid up in the treasuries of Egypt, and were making 
its supreme ruler fancy that these undertakings of his were of 
great profit to the people and the country. Accordingly he 
would issue his gracious command for the execution of these 
schemes, and set apart for them the loads of money that was 
carried by the hundredweight to the doors of the Directorate, 
or of the Companies, formed by the gentlemen of the Banks, 
after arranging the guarantees,on terms and conditions of the 
most excessive loss. Then he gave to the investor in the 
concern a larger share than his capital warranted, and the 
calculated profits were to be his. return for what he had paid 
and for his pretended disinterestedness, But after the starting of 
the works, which were on a scale of extravagant expense, 
leading to the certain impoverishment of every projector, then 
one could plainly see that there was a vast difference 
between the grand profits expected and those that actually 
appeared; or else there was a speedy collapse of the concern, 
when the hand of,ruin got the mastery over the buildings that 
had been erected, and their splendid adornments became a 
sport to the winds. Waste and blundering could go no 
farther ; this was playing with the rights of the people and 
cutting them at the very roots. These were 


Things that fools make sport of, 
But wise men weep at their consequences. 
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Then Ismail abdicated, while the bowels of the country 
were burning with the fires of oppression and hatred, and the 
people, high and low, were entreating God to dispel their 
troubles and remove their griefs; since not one ot them was able 
to escape from the cruel distress if he complained of his oppres- 
sion, or carried to the directors of affairs his appeal. Then was 
raised to the dignity of Khedive His Highness Tewfik Pasha, 
who treated the people with marked kindness, and put a re- 
straint on the hands of their enemies, protecting them from in- 
jury by his gentle bearing. The sweet odours of blessedness 
were wafted to the Egyptians from the meadows of his justice, 
and their hearts sang songs of Chackegetveny at the auspicious 
commencement of his’ reign. 


The people were well disposed in those days, yet there was sent 
In force against them the heaviest of visitations. 


In the last days of the rule of Ismail the Egyptians had 
taken to lauding’ the British influence and the English 
nationality and singing in favour thereof songs of praise 
and thanksgiving. They regarded those who sat under its 
shadow as the successful ones of the’ earth, enjoying above 
all other nations the blessings of natural rights and national 
distinction; and observed that, by the happy accomplishment 
of imitating of their superiors, they were able to gain whatever 
object they desired, and even to surpass their masters in 
villainy. But the fates sent against them that which 
changed their prosperity into misfortune, and their joy in- 
to sorrow, and brought to light the hidden designs of those 
who had been but indistinctly seen amid the violent 
strugglings and sudden vicissitudes and crafty dealings 
of the past. It was then that England and France made the 
land of Egypt a race course, in which the steeds of intrigue 
vied with each other in their eager desire to increase their 
prestige. England caused most trouble in this respect, be- 
cause the Financial Control instituted in the time of Ismail hav- 
ing exalted the beacon of French influence, the English con- 
cealed their jealousies; and would have nothing but contro- 
versy and opposition and persistent adherence to whatever 
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would make the success of the French contemptible in compa- 
rison with their own. So they announced their intention to 
make a Nile canal, beginning at the borders of Sherbin and 
ending at the Mediterranean ; and they carried their purpose 
into excellent execution, bringing machinery and workmen for 
the purpose. But the natives feared, and the French, who 
were friendly to them, insinuated into their minds the most 
hostile feelings towards England. An excitement was got up by 
spreading a report that she intended to occupy the country, 
to which end, it was alleged, she had used as a ladder the 
claim to interference on behalf of desired reforms, These sus- 
picions grew stronger with time, and men’s minds became un- 
settled on account of them. So they vitiated the sincerity of 
the cordial relations which the French had set on foot, and the 
result was that the Control, which had originated in a hearty 
desire to serve Egypt and her children, and in a sincere effort 
which would have redounded to her eternal happiness, was 
relaxed in the middle of its work. Thus men were at their wit’s 
end, and the endless intrigues of the foreigners made rude sport 
of their hearts. 

It was when things were in this state that the excesses of 
the Circassians occurred, their jealousy of the native officers 
showing itself in the singling out of some of them for the harsh- 
est treatment. In consequence of this the spirits of the leaders 
of the army, viz. Arabi and his four brother officers, 
instigated by Ismail, broke away from control in connection 
with the well-known affair of Wilson. But had not the 
conduct of the Circassians been encouraged by the Khedive’s 
complacency with it, or his inattention to it, these ardent spirits 
would never have been driven on by it to open displays of un- 
natural hate. And so when Arabi rose up to demand national 
rights, he never could have ventured on what was far beyond 
his power of attainment, had he not been led on to the bitter 
end by the false guidance of the great men at the English Con- 
sulate-General, such as Mr. Vincent, Sir E. Malet, and others; 
for it was by their means that he was incited to break the rod 
of harmony and good relationship with the Khedive, a step 
fraught with miserable confusion and poisoning of mind. In 
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all his vicissitudes, while making a show of friendship to the 
French, he followed in his heart the counsels of the English, 
and relied on their hypocritical support of his acts, which 
had for their object (as they led him to believe) the granting 
to the Egyptians of such complete 'iberty as would ensure to 
them independent action in their own country, and the | 
management of their financial and other affairs. The 
fires of disaffection kept growing till the first demand of 
the officers for the removal of the Circassians was complied 
with. At the head of these was the Minister of War, 
Othman Rifki Pasha, who had planned the murder of the four 
leading native officers. This design of his failed because the 
troops revolted and carried off the officers who have just been 
mentioned, from the Gardens of the Kasr-el-Nil, where the 
Minister of War had intended to kill them. They then 
went, accompanied by the troops, to the Palace of ‘ Abidin, 
and laid their grievances before His Highness the Khedive, 
who granted their request by deposing the Circassian officers, 
in order to quell the disturbance and to ensure the obedience 
of those who were the defenders of his kingdom from the 
horrors of war ; and so on as we shall show in detail. 

As the disaffection of Arabi’s party gained strength, its ad- 
herents began to make open demonstrations and to hold numer- 
ous meetings in the houses of the wealthy. At these meetings 
the speakers called for the setting on foot of revolutionary 
measures, and the people who listened were attracted and 
caught as the moth is attracted to a bright light. But seeing 
that His Excellency Riaz Pasha was averse to these proceed- 
ings, and prohibited the leaders from taking part in them, 
Arabi and his regiment went to the palace of ‘Abidin, and sur- 
rounded it, displaying their arms, and demanding what they had 
repeatedly asked in writing, viz., the passing of a fundamental 
law for the institution of a National Assembly of Representatives. 
And it was the English Consul-General, who was at this time 
the intermediary between the two parties, the furnace that 
kept alive the evil fires in these headstrong spirits. 

The following is a copy of the address sent by Arabi to the 
Ministry of War in consequence of the issue of its order for the 
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departure of the Third Regiment from Cairo to Alexandria (the 
occasion of all the calamities in the country) :— 


‘Information has reached me and the officers generally and the chief 
men of the army, of the issue of your order for the departure of the Third 
Regiment to Alexandria, on the 11th September, 1881, without any reason 
or necessity to require it. We know that the intention of this order is to 
divide the military force, so as to make more easy the work of revenge and 
the seizure by craft of him who is defending his country, and who has com- 
mitted no offence beyond asking for reform. Know therefore that we will 
not deliver ourselves up to death ; and that the whole of the regiments 
will assemble to-day, Friday the 10th September, in the Square of ‘Abidin, 
to consider the solution of this question, and will not remove from their 
places till they are assured of their lives and the life of the country by the 
institution of a just law which shall clearly define every man’s position. 
And we shall make the Agents of all the Governments aware of what is 


necessary.’ 


The officers also were much irritated at the orders which 
had been issued forbidding them to hold meetings and to 
take an interest in these affairs. And when the address of 
Arabi reached the Minister of War, who was at home at the 
time, he went straight to the Khedive at the Ismailiyeh Pal- 
ace, and related what had occurred. Then His Highness, hav- 
ing assembled the Ministers and Consuls, and conferred with 
them on the subject, sent, in the first place, His Excellency 
Ali Riaz Pasha, and, after him, His Excellency Tih Pasha, to 
Ahmed Arabi, the representative of the army, to question 
him concerning the contents of his letter and its demands, 
He answered that there was no occasion for the Khedive 
to fear, and explained to them that the officers required 
the security of which they had been deprived, and that they 
feared the hostility of certain members of the Government. 
He stated also that the demands in question reduced them- 
selves to two things, the first including the change of the 
Ministry, the appointment of a National Assembly, for which the 
Khedive’s order had been issued two years ago, and the pro- 
mulgation of the Law which His Highness had agreed to in 
the General Military Court which had been held for the purpose ; 
but the second thing he would not declare till such time as all . 
hope of obtaining these other matters should have been disap- 
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pointed. When Tih Pasha returned from this interview, the 
Minister of War sent a telegram to the regiment in ques- 
tion to. remain where it was; and then the representative of 
the army sent to the Consuls-General of the foreign “Govern- 
ments the following communication : 


‘I have the honour to inform your Excellencies that from the beginning 
of February 1881, that is to say, ftom the time when the disturbance caused 
by Othman Pasha Rifki began, till now, there have elapsed more than 
seven momhs during which the army has been suffering the greatest in- 
dignities, restrictions being made mote severe, and plots and hostile 
attempts being more common. Among these hardships was the affair of 
Yusuf Pasha Kemal, agent of the Khedive, and Nazilet. Farah Bey, the 
Soudani, and, the attempt of the 19 offcers who were promoters of 
plots and intrigues by corrupting Ibrahim Agha, pipe-bearer to the 
Khedive.* Notwithstanding all this we are conducting ourselves in 
the best manner, checking corruption by wisdom and order, with the desire 
to bring about general quiet, to prevent bloodshed, and to protect, the 
subjects of the friendly Powers. What has doubled our fears is that since 
the Khedive visited the capital after his departure from Alexandria, 
intrigues have multiplied and their ramifications have been extended ; in 
particular there is the attempt to divide the army so as to lead toa 
surprise, and the prohibition of the officers from conversing and holding 
meetings, an order which is subversive of military regulations and 
opposed to the requirements of the religion of Islam : for mutual affection, 
and mutual support; and freedom of intercourse are the elements of 
strength at the foundation of the stability of every country. Therefore 
this outrageous proceeding has compelled us to make a stand for the 
defence of our lives and the protection of our interests, till God’s will 
appears and we receive Imperial instructions as to the arrangement of 
measures for the safety of the country and its people. And we have sent 
this to you, that you may know that we have not ceased attending to the 
protection of the rights of foreign subjects. Receive the assurances of our 
profound regard.’ 


As the time for the assembling of the regiments drew 
near, they came from every side to the square of ‘Abidin, in 
perfect order and quietness, Arabi being at the head of his 
regiment. And when the troops of various kinds had 





* His object in this enumeration of names is to intimate the notorious 
schemes which were planned for the poisoning of the heads of the army on- 
various Occasions. 
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assembled, they were drawn up in the form of a square, in the 
middle of which was the representative of the army, facing the 
door of the Khedive’s reception-hall. When the sun of his 
approach dawned, Arabi dismounted from his steed, and 
received His Highness with becoming respect; and, on his 
saying ‘ Are not you my obedient officers on whom I bestowed 
your high ranks?’ Arabi replied, ‘ Yes; and we belong to the 
reforming government, which is subject to the Ottoman 
Government. Then the Khedive turned from.him and 
retired, leaving him standing with the Consul-General of 
England and some others of the Consuls-General. When the 
Khedive had gone in, the English agent said to Arabi: ‘ Don’t 
ruin the country by your doings, nor compel the foreign 
Governments to intervene,’ Arabi replied: ‘I have presented 
to your Excellencies a statement of our complaints, and I be- 
lieve that your Governments, and the English Government in 
particular, would be glad if the national hopes were fulfilled.’ 
The Consul said: ‘Submit your demand in writing in the re- 
gular way, and not orally.’ Arabi answered: ‘We have written 
time after time, and have received a thousand promises, but 
there has been no fulfilment of any promise; all we get is pro- 
hibition and threatening, and it is this which compels us to de- 
mand the guarantee of our lives and of our military honour.’ 
The Consul said: ‘It has not hitherto been the custom, nor 
have we ever heard of a thing being obtained from a Govern- 
ment by force or violence, and proceedings outside the law.’ 
To which Arabi replied: ‘A Government which is guided by 
such a law as we demand is kept right in its proceedings; but 
a Government which has no law cannot be bound in any way 
by law, till things come to a worse pass than this’ The Con- 
sul then told him to dismiss the army and to come himself into 
the presence of the Khedive to present his demands, assuring 
him that his life was safe. Arabi said: ‘It is a most extraor- 
dinary thing that you, a single individual, should guarantee 
my life, whereas the Governments of Europe made themselves 
guarantee for the safety of Ismail Sadik Pasha, and their guar- 
. antee availed him nothing against the hostility of the former 
Khedive. And woe is me! that you should humble me to this 
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degree and speak to me in these terms, when this very morning 
I pledged myself to guard the rights of all the subjects of the 
different Governments who are settled in the country.’ Then 
the Consul asked him concerning his demand, and he said : 
‘We demand general security by the appointment of a National 
Council and the passing of a just law which shall clearly define 
every man’s position; also, the immediate change of the Minis- 
try. Then the Consul said, ‘Now we know your demands 
and you will obtain them.’ At the same time he told the troops 
to go away, saying that this was not a matter that could be settled 
by force and violence and that it did not require for its accom- 
plishment a host of dust-covered warriors. Arabi replied : 
‘ We have come to this public place, respecting the proprieties 
and preserving military order, as you see, without bloodshed 
or violence ; and we ask from His Highness the Khedive that 
he will give security to his country and his people by the 
passing of the reforms we demand.’ Then, to the Consul’s ac- 
cusation that this answer was itself a species of force, and to 
his query as to what would happen if the demands were not 
complied with, the reply was given, that the troops had only 
come to ask what was meet to be done in conformity with 
what the supreme Government would command. As to the 
hint about ruin coming to the country on his account, Arabi 
said: ‘The country will not be ruined so long as one drop ot 
blood remains in my veins. The number of the inhabitants is 
not less than six millions; in the twinkling of an eye I could 
bring a million of them into the field, and the whole of them 
would not hesitate to answer my call.’ Then the Consul said: 
‘There will be no difficulty about the change of Ministry, 
but there is no necessity for the National Council# Arabi 
answered: ‘The whole forty or so of us who are of national 
extraction stand in such need as we have stated of assurance 
of our lives and property; but as to the just law, that is the 
bond uniting the government and the people. As to our affairs 
in regard to which the government will proceed to take 
measures, when the pivot of the balance is stiff the scales will 
be faulty.’ The Consul said: ‘ What you say is true and you 
are right in what you ask.’ 
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So they did not leave their places till their request was 
granted, and they jointly sent a telegram to Sherif Pasha who 
was then in Alexandria, informing him of his selection to be 
head of the ministry, and summoning him to appear at Cairo. 
He came on that night by special train. The conversation 
between Arabi and the Consuls had lasted five hours, with the 
result that has been mentioned ; and, when the thing was 
over, Arabi presented himself before the Khedive to offer 
becoming thanks to His Highness. 

After these events the power of Arabi’s party grew stronger 
and the weight of those who were misleading them prepon- 
derated withthem. The men of the British Consulate adhered 
to their former policy, maintaining, whenever they met any of 
the party, that the House of Commons in London was strongly in 
their favour, and would support their undertakings ; seeing that 
they acted with a sincere desire for the advancement of the 
country and for its adornment by those fine trees of civiliza- 
tion which had been planted for the nourishment of Egypt 
and the development of its people in refinement and civilization. 
Mr. Blunt also, was on intimate terms with Arabi, and used 
to receive from him private letters to send to the Parliament 
of London, in a deceitful and underhand manner. 

Then some of the officers, in whose hearts the words of the 
French had taken effect, rose up to direct the country, and led 
their party to back up representations made by the French to 
the Sublime Porte, requesting the deposition of the Khedive, 
on the ground that he was leaning on the support of the Eng- 
lish for purposes of his own, and was urging them to bring 
ships of war to the Egyptian coasts. These intrigues were 
kept going im the country by the diseussion of this matter in 
the newspapers. This was after the departure of the Fourth 
Regiment under Arabi to Ras el Wady, and of the Sixth Regiment 
under ‘Abd-el-‘Al Hashish to Damietta. At this time also Sir E. 
Malet made a journey to Constantinople and urged the British 
Ambassador there to request His Imperial Majesty to confer 
upon Arabi and the officers of the Second Regiment decorations 
and high rank ; which was accordingly done. At the same time 
Sir E. Malet had the honour of an audience of his Majesty, the 
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Prince of the Faithful, in whose gracious hearing he represented 
the desire of England for the sending of Ottoman troops to 
Egypt. His Majesty the Sultan replied that he was perfectly 
well acquainted with what was going on in Egypt, and saw no 
necessity, in connection with these events, of sending troops to the 
country ; although, if there was anything calling for such a step, 
it was part of his royal right and sovereignty over the Nile 
Valley and its dependencies to send them, and that. the Supreme 
Government would act according to its own will and desire. 

A short time after this there came, on October 12th, 1881, to 
Egypt the first Ottoman Commission, to see what turn its 
affairs were taking. Its coming was closely followed by the ar- 
rival of an English vessel, and also of a French one, on the coast 
of Alexandria, on pretext of watching the interests of the sub- 
jects of these two Governments, though it was no secret to any 
one that the true purpose was to stir up evil and to. unsettle men’s 
minds, so as to thwart the plans of those who had been appointed 
by him who had the spiritual supremacy over the country. The 
Members of the Commission, therefore, hastened to finish what had 
been committed to them, as soon as they became aware of these 
hostile intentions, avoiding with determined purpose everything 
that would bring about peace by crafty means. They then de- 
parted for Constantinople on Tuesday, 19th Oct., 1881, and the 
two ships also returned to where they had come from. Then his 
Excellency Sherif Pasha resigned, and was succeeded by Mah- 
mud Pasha Sami, in the first days of whose Ministry Arabi was 
raised to the rank of Mir Liwai, and returned from Ras el Wady. 
Then the Ministry of War set about increasing the stores of 
warlike material, till it amounted to twice what had been*stored 
in the castles and forts in the time of Ismail and his predeces- 
sors. They also bought a considerable number of torpedoes, to 
lay before the eoasts to prevent the approach of hostile ships, 
should events lead to such a contingency; for there were 
repeated mutterings regarding a Franco-English circular that had 
been sent to the Porte. The purport of it was that these two 
Governments were determined to use every necessary means to 
confirm the position and power of the Khedive; its pretext was 
that the Popular Assembly which had been set. on foot ac- 
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cording to Arabi’s scheme, would make short work, as some of its 
members were hinting at the restoration of the former Khedive, 
and were inclined to make the government of Egypt an absol- 
ultely popular one, not subject in local matters to an absolute 
ruler, although owning subjection by its chosen flag, to the Ot- 
toman Government. The Assembly of Representatives broke up 
on the forenoon of the 26th day of March, 1882, in accordance 
with the terms of its Constitution. 

Then began the investigation into the insubordination of the 
Circassians. The history of this affair, according to the official 
journals, is as follows:—The ex-Khedive, being compelled to 
live at a distance from Egypt, began, when the country was in 
peace and quietness, to watch the events of the time and the 
opportunities of the occasion, either to attack it or to cause 
confusion in its affairs, in order to obtain satisfaction to his 
feelings by taking revenge. He availed himself of the opportunities 
afforded by recent events for the attainment of one of his objects, 
and sent Ratib Pasha to Egypt to collect among his friends those 
on whom he could rely to carry out his purpose. So he came, 
and the Prime Minister of the time, Sherif Pasha, allowed 
him to enter the country, and to remain a certain num- 
ber of days. He collected together his brother, Tal‘at, the chief 
of the watchmen, and Yusuf Beg Nedjati, and Mahmud Beg 
Fuad, sister’s son of Khasdu Pasha, and Othman Pasha Rifki, 
the former Minister of War. These arranged to draw to them- 
selves men who would combine to cause a disruption between the 
Government and the heads of the army, especially Arabi. The 
compact having been ratified for this purpose, the said Pasha re- 
tnrnted to the ex-Khedive, and the conspirators proceeded secretly 
to take steps for bringing to open manifestation their evil designs ; 
some people of weak minds joining them. It so happened that 
circumstances then required the sending of 101 officers of the 
Egyptian army to the regions of the Soudan to take the place 
of those who had finished their term of service there; and there 
were selected of the Turks six, and of the Circassians nine to com- 
plete the required number. So the Ministry of War sent to them 
the necessary expenses for preparation in the ordinary way; and 
notified them that the time of their stay would be reckoned double 
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in consideration of the place of living, on account of which also 
there would be added a half to their original pay. Then these 
wretches employed the nine selected Circassians as a field 
on which to sow the seeds of mischief. They persuaded the 
officers to refuse the terms offered, and made them believe 
that the only object in view was to banish them and deprive them 
of their rank. Accordingly they refused to march, though they 
had received their necessary outfits, and had been told that 
their stay in the Soudan would not exceed three years; saying 
that they would not obey the orders given them, unless they were 
at once, and without any special reason, raised to the ranks 
which the Egyptian officers held, and which they had gained by 
distinguished service and merit. The conspirators then led them 
on to talk of the principal subject, aud took into their secret 
counsels his Honour Rashid Agha, one of the loyal Circassian 
officers. But his conscience would not allow him to follow 
them; and ke went and told Arabi, whose positiun with the 
Government recent events had strengthened. Accordingly 
the Government proceeded to arrest the officers, and to 
appoint a general military council to try them, under the pre- 
sidency of Rashid Husni Pasha. The Council, in its proceedings, 
did not decline from the right, but examined the prisoners in a 
straightforward manner, taking their depositions with forbear- 
ance and kindness, till it agreed upon its finding. Sentence 
was pronounced against them on the 3rd May, 1882, a sentence 
tempering chastisement with mercy; it was as follows: Forty 
of them, among whom were Othman Pasha Rifki and Yusuf 
Beg Nedjati, were to be deprived of their military rank and 
decorations, and were to be banished to the extremities of the 
country of the Soudan, to be distributed in various directions, 
except in the plains and places of importance. Two Greek 
Catholics were sentenced to deprivation of civil rights and conse- 
quent perpetual banishment. Ratib Pasha, the source of all this 
mischief, was sentenced to banishment from Egypt if ever he 
should return toit. All were to be deprived of their arms ; and it 
was recommended to the Council of Ministers that the allowance 
of the ex-Khedive should be stopped, and that proceedings in his 
case should be left to the Khedive ; also, that all parties should be 
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forbidden to receive letters from Ismail Pasha, the cause of this 
hostile movement against Egypt. When Arabi looked at the 
sentence he saw that it was founded on the principles of justice ; 
only he preferred to change banishment to the Soudan into ban- 
ishment to whatever place the condemned might choose, out of 
compassion for them. The other parts of the sentence he agreed 
to, and the Council of Ministers aceepted: his suggestion. 

They accordingly submitted: the matter to His Highness the 
Khedive. Hereplied that he had referred it to the Sublime Porte, 
and was waiting the‘arrival of directions on the subject from the 
supreme Caliphate, although Egypt possessed a Constitution con- 
ferring on it absolute control over its subjects, and the Sultan was 
not disposed to hamper her in such a matter. The Ministers depar- 
ted, and their Excellencies the Consuls came to see His Highness, 
who related to them what had just passed. They did not approve 
of his waiting for instructions from the Sublime Porte, and-there- 
fore, acting on the interpretation they gave His Highness of the 
power conferred on him by the Egyptian Constitution, he ordered 
that the condemned men should be banished from the country 
without deprivation of their decorations and ranks. He’sent this 
order to the Ministry of the Interior, which returned it because 
it did not fall within its special province, and then it was sent 
to the Ministry of War. 

Now His Highness the Khedive, in the course of his inter- 
view with the Consuls, had informed them that their lives were 
in imminent danger; they therefore went on the evening of 3rd 
May, 1882, to the house of the President of the Ministry and 
asked’ him concerning this statement that their lives and 
the lives of their subjects were in danger. He replied that he 
did not apprehend the slightest harm to them, and invited'them 
to a‘meeting of a Council of Ministers which was summoned for 
the next'day. They attended’and repeated the question they had 
put’ before, followed by other enquiries, when all the Ministers 
replied that they were guarantee for peace and general safety ; so 
the Consuls departed, trusting to this answer. It was the mitiga- 
tion of the punishment of the Circassians,to which their crimes gave 
no countenance, that had caused a difference between the Ministry 
and the Khedive, and had excited the feelings of the latter, and led 
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him to throw out the hint to the Consuls about the danger to their 
lives and those of the rest of the foreigners. When the dif- 
ference reached this stage, the Ministry called together the As- 
sembly of Representatives, who came ‘from every hillock run- 
ning fast,’ and assembled on the evening of Friday, 13th May, in 
the house of Arabi. Sultan Pasha, the President, came from 
Port Said, and addressed them on the subject, having met the 
Khedive immediately on his arrival, as he had been beforehand 
commanded by telegraph to do. Thereafter the Representatives 
and the Ministers met in the house of Sultan Pasha on Saturday, 
14th May, and also on the evening of the same day. They re- 
solved to put an end to the difference by the enactment of a law 
which should define thie duties of the Khedive and those of the 
Ministry ; and Sultan Pasha and Suleiman Abaza Pasha, with 
certain of the representatives, went to the Palace of Ismailiyeh in 
Cairo to submit this to His Highness the Khedive. They did 
not see him because he was engaged, and came away intending to 
return; and it was only after much going to and fro of the 
representatives between the Ministers and the Khedive that they 
obtained his gracious favour. 

During this time the Consuls were urging the Ministers 
to resign their offices, but their efforts did not succeed ; 
and a very short time after the difference had been made 
up, there came to Alexandria an English squadron, and also 
a French one; Sir E. Malet, the Consul for England, who was 
more urgent than the other Consuls for the resignation of the 
Ministry, giving out that the real purpose of the coming of the 
ships was to preserve peace and restore confidence among the 
Europeans. Then the Consuls of the two Governments desired 
a conference with the Ministers in view of the presence of the 
ships. But this they didnot’ agree to, saying that the presence 
of these ships in the waters of Alexandria was just like the pre- 
sence. of Egyptian ships in French or English harbours, adding, 
‘and we have no reason te conclude that their coming is for a 
hostile purpose. And even if we supposed that anything had 
happened to cause a misunderstanding, the solution of the 
difference is a. matter for the two Governments concerned to 
arrange with the Sublime Porte, the Sovereign Power over the 
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country, which will urge His Highness the Khedive to do what 
is necessary, we being always subject to His Highness’s pleasure.’ 
Thereafter Mahmfid Sami went to the Khedive and informed 
him as to what had passed; and His Highness replied that he 
was waiting Ottoman instructions. 

When the two Consuls saw that the Ministers refused to re- 
sign, they persevered in their pressure, threatening the most 
fearful consequences, and saying: ‘ Your refusal to resign will 
lead to the interference of the Supreme Government, which will 
be the most effectual means of disturbing Egypt, by stirring up 
ccmmotion, and bringing trouble on the people.’ The Ministers 
answered: ‘If you maintain that the interference of the Go- 
vernment which has the authority over us in our affairs is to 
harm us, why do you ignore the harm which comes from your 
officious interference; for the Ruler of the country can have 
no other object than the country’s good?’ So when the scheme 
of the two Consuls proved fruitless, they presented to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers a memorandum, dated 8th Regeb, 1299, corre- 
sponding to 25th May, 1882, in which they implicated Sultan 
Pasha ; who, however, when the Ministers asked him as to his 
relations with the Consuls, denied their: statement out and out, 
and supported his denial with the strongest proofs. Accordingly 
the Ministers decided to repel the memorandum, and Mahmdad 
Sami Pashi went to the Khedive and informed him of how things 
stood. His Highness replied that he agreed with the Consuls; 
whereupon the Ministry of Sami resigned, to the regret of all. 

This is a copy of the memorandum referred to, which, as pro- 
ceeding from persons destitute of all respect for the order of the 
country, and trespassing the bounds of their own office, is to be 
reckoned one of the most extraordinary outrages on law and cus- 
tom, and one of the vilest of political tricks : 


‘ We the undersigned Consuls of England and France, seeing that in the 
opinion of Sultan Pasha there is no way of checking the excitement which 
prevails in the country except by means of what we are about to mention, 
submit to His Excellency Mahmfd Pasha Sami, President of the Council 
of Ministers, the following :—1. The resignation of his Ministry ; 2. The 
temporary banishment of Arabi from the country, with the preservation 
of his rank and pay; 3. The Banishment of Abd-el ‘Al Pasha Halimi and 
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‘Ali Pasha Fehmi to the interior of the Soudan, with the preceding reserva- 
tions. 

‘The measures proposed will be the means of delivering the Province 
from the evils which surround it ; and we, on behalf of our Governments 
and carrying out their instructions, request from the whole Ministry their 
cloge attention and careful consideration of these measures, the carrying 
out of which will be provided for in case of necessity. 

‘Our Governments have no object in thus intervening except to strengthen 
the power of the Khedive ; and inasmuch as the measures proposed do not 
proceed from hostility, and do not contemplate revenge, the Governments 
will hasten, when the measures are executed, to beg the amnesty of the 
Khedive ; and they will continue their diligence till it is successful.’ 

(Signed), (Signed), 
Mater. 


SIENKIEWICZ. 


The following is the copy of the refusal of the Ministry of the 
Exterior to the above communication : 


‘Messieurs THE Consvits—A meeting of Council of Ministers was held 
yesterday evening, which Sultan Pasha attended, in order to give informa- 
tion to the President of the Council concerning communications which passed 
between him and the Consul-general of France. The said Pasha declared 
that no such proposals as are alleged can be traced to him as having been 


made either in his own name or in virtue of his being President of the 
Council of Representatives not in Session. 

‘ As to the matters contained in your Memorandum, they belong to the 
reserved questions which are the special concern of the Local Government 
alone, and. the foreign Governments have already acknowledged that the 
Egyptian Government is free to manage its internal affairs. Therefore, 
the Egyptian Government cannot enter with you into such matters, because 
it considers that this would be contrary to the Imperial Firmans and poli- 
tical compacts which have been drawn in protection of its rights, and re- 
gards it, moreover, as opposed to the constitutional law of the country, 
which is the highest guarantee for the preservation of what you wish to 
preserve. 

‘Of course the Government of the Khedive is glad to listen to the good 
advices which proceed from you ; but it regrets that it is unable to see its 
way on this occasion to agree to the demands formulated in your recent 
communication. Therefore if your Governments consider that the purport 
of that communication is purely political, let them carry the matter to the 
Supreme Government at the Porte, which has the Sovereignty over Egypt 
and its dependencies.’ 


Copy of the resignation of the Sami Ministry, addressed to His 
Highness the Khedive : 
VOL, IX. L 
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‘ Your Royat Hicuness,—At the time of the arrival of the French and 
English ships at Alexandria, you informed us that you had asked the 
advice of our Caliph as to what was necessary to be done. While we were 
in the intensest expectation, the two Consuls of England and France 
presented to us a memorandum dated the 25th May, 1882 ; and when your 
order was issued for the assembling of our Council to answer it, the 
Ministry unanimously agreed to repel it; but when we met with your 
Highness, you explained that you had accepted it. This we consider sub- 
versive of our allegiance to the Prince of the Faithful and distinctly con- 
tradictory of what the Council of your Ministers had agreed upon. 
Accordingly we have she honour to offer our resignation to your Highness.’ 

‘ Cairo, 26th May, 1882. 
(Signed), 
‘Mahmid Fehmi’ Ahmed Arabi, Mustapha Fehmi, Mahmdd Sami, 
‘ Ali Sadik, Hasan Sherifi, Abdallah Kari.’ 


The following is a copy of the circular in which the Sublime 
Porte formulated its claim to forbid the fleets of the two Govern- 
ments from the said coast, dated 17th May 1882, which was sent 
by Said Pasha, then Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to the foreign Ambassadors at the Sublime Porte :— 


‘The Ambassadors of England and France have informed me of the 
resolution of their Governments to send to Alexandria the ships which are 
assembled in Suda Bay and of their request to the Imperial Government to 
obviate ruin and confusion in Egypt, saying the steps which they have taken 
do not infringe on the rights of His Majesty the Sultan in Egypt. To you 
then is addressed a clear statement of the views of the Imperial Govern- 
ment on this subject, viz., that we have firmly determined to maintain the 
existing state of affairs. If the purpose of the armed display which the 
Governments propose were the protection of their subjects, Egypt is a part 
of the Ottoman Empire, and it would be their duty to act on the principles 
of the existing law, which is the preserver of peace and the guarantee of 
regular procedure in Egypt. It has never occurred to us to find fault with 
these Governments for the eagerness of their solicitude on behalf of 
their subjects ; but it is not desirable that they should resolve, for this 
purpose, to send the combined fleet to a kingdom subject to the Supreme 
Sultan. And when we look at the condition of Egypt, we do not see among 
the necessities for its improvement anything to call for the disturbing of it 
by a large naval armamemt; since the sending of ships and such like is the 
prerogative of the Sultan in any case, and is not lawful to any other, ex- 
cept after a distinct agreement between the three Governments. 

‘ Having confidence in the integrity of the two Governments, we say 
that it was incumbent on them, if they saw in the condition of Egypt any- 
thing calling for the taking of precautions or measures calculated to. pre- 
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serve the rights of their subjects, to commit to the Sublime Porte the task 
of restoring tranquillity. For to assure us that they are not infring- 
ing standing treaties nor abolishing sacred rights, and at the same time to 
exclude us from interfering in the affairs of a region subject to us, are two 
contradictory positions which cannot be reconciled. 

‘The consequence of this contradiction would be the destroying of our 
respect in Egypt, the want of attention to our advices, the paving of the 
way to corruption in that country, the forcing upon the people of what 
their posterity would not be pleased with, and an estrangement between 
usand them. It is incumbent on us to defend them from any terror or 
anxiety which they may dread, seeing that the subjection of Egypt to the 
sway of the Ottoman power is a thing of ages, and the unity of our customs 
and laws and regulations, and the principles of the constitution are 
a clear proof of the necessity for the Sultan’s sole undertaking of this 
important matter. For he alone is able to preserve order in affairs far 
beyond what is asked ; and the mere turning of his Imperial attention is 
enough to those who hear the voice of reason in Egypt. 

‘ Therefore give attentive regard to these considerations, and the argu- 
ments will make our rights clear to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government which you represent, so that he will discountenance the naval 
demonstration proposed ; and I expect a good result from the step the 
taking of which I have made known to you.’ 


Then issued the decree of His Imperial Majesty for the 
mission of His Excellency Derwish Pasha to Egypt to examine 
into its affairs, bearing the necessary orders and instructions 
for the proper execution of his commission. He left Constan- 
tinople on the 3rd June, 1882, accompanied by the Commission, 
amounting, with servants and attendants, to forty-five persons. 
And seeing that he had set out, the Supreme - Government did 
not, at the beginning of the affair, agree to the holding of a Con- 
ference at the capital to examine the Egyptian question, relying 
upon the prudence of its Commissioner, who had a wide 
knowledge of the secrets of hearts and the mysteries of affairs. 
He reached Alexandria on Wednesday of the 7th of the month, 
and had a most enthusiastic welcome—every heart leaping for 
joy on his arrival. 

When the Khedive remarked the satisfaction of the High 
Commissioner with the appearance of the heads of the army, he 
concealed his former animosity with the curtain of open respect 
to them. Those of them that were present at the Port of 
Alexandria he invited to the banquet which he had prepared for 
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the army. These courtesies went on increasing when, in the course 
of events, the Sultan conferred on Arabi the rank of mushir, and 
bestowed other decorations on many of the chiefs of the army, 
and ministers and great men. In those days the mischief-makers 
had a busy time of it at headquarters, and there was am active 
traffic in lies at the Court of the master of affairs; the lean 
and the fat [the good and bad] got mixed, and the confi- 
dence of faithful men was shaken. The Khedive was convinced 
that Derwish Pasha would order Arabi to go, with him to 
Alexandria in words, but forbid him in heart, to use the language 
of Sheikh Ahmed Ass’ad of Mecca. So the thoughts of his 
Highness were troubled, and the feet of those who were causing 
mischief were firmly planted on the field of intrigue. There- 
fore the Khedive summoned ’Omar Pasha Lutfi, who was at that 
time Governor of Alexandria, and ordered him to incite the police 
to get up disturbances and to foment quarrels, with a view 
to mar the appearance of general confidence on which Arabi relied 
for the averting of suspicion from himself and his party. The 
Pasha encouraged him in the prosecution of his purpose, 
and found a ready means for the. success of it in -the cir- 
cumstance that Seyyid Beg Kandil was at that time Head 
of the Police at the Port of Alexandria. The latter, in the 
excess of his zeal and ardour in Arabi’s cause, seeing the combina- 
tion of the spirits of the armed police on the offensive took 
it for a defensive brotherly movement in favour of the national 
cause; and so encouraged them to go on. In this way the city 
was thrown into confusion; and certain of the mischief-makers 
favourable to the English (or hired by them to stir up the people) 
took open steps to hinder the proceedings of the soldiers, and 
thus were brought about the horrible occurrences, the enormity 
of which no one is ignorant of. This.is the substance of what 
has been repeated over and over again by tongues of persons that 
that can be relied on, and it is confirmed by the sequel, which is 
well known. 

Then was issued a high order for the appointment of a tribu- 
nal to examine into the causes of these disturbances, so as to discover 
whether they originated in a quarrel between some donkey-drivers 
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and Maltese, as was alleged, or whether this was said on purpose 
to draw down punishment on the innocent and to acquit the guilty. 
So the Court was constituted, consisting of 18 members of various 
nationalities, under the presidency of Abd-er-Rahman Pasha 
Rushdi, the present Minister of Works, in accordance with a re- 
quest of Raghib, who was at that time head of the Ministry. One 
of the conditions of that request was that no punishment of any 
kind should be inflicted on any one suspected of complicity in 
these affairs, before the appointment of a legal tribunal to exa- 
mine the statements of the accusers and the accused, as was 
explained in a statement submitted by him to His Highness 
the Khedive on the second day after his appointment to office, 
viz., on 18th June, 1882. 

Every one knows that the directors of the military party were 
extremely anxious that this occurrence should not be turned into 
a grave suspicion against themselves; they therefore interfered to 
quench ith anit for the sake of their own reputations, to allay 
the fears that had been raised, and to forestall the craft of those 
who were plotting against them. And when Admiral Seymour 
saw this, he sent a telegram to London (as the papers of the day 
stated), in which he praised the efforts which they had put forth to 
check the disaster. In short, it is plain from what has been said, 
and from the evidence of eye-witnesses, that that dreadful com- 
motion which had such revolting consequences is not a thing 
to be held up as a monument of religious fanaticism, and furnish- 
ing a naked exposure of the essential elements of the Egyptian char- 
acter. This is what the correspondent of the Courier de France,who 
was an eye-witness of what he describes, says:—* Were I not to 
make it plain that the prime movers of the affair of Alexandria, 
which lias been blazed abroad by the telegraph, were the Europeans 
(partly Italians and partly Greeks), who acted after theirusual man- 
ner in such affairs, I should be guilty of taking upon my shoulders 
a heavy load of lies and misrepresentation.’ To the same effect 
testify those Europeans who are of good reputation and of long 
standing in thé country, for not one of them says that the natives 
were the assailants. It was said that the beginning of the dis- 
turbance which spread so rapidly took place at the railway 
station, and ardse out of a fight with sticks between a donkey- 
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driver and a porter of unknown nationality; whereupon the 
residents in the street of the Seven Daughters, who were low- 
class Greeks and natives of Malta, began to discharge fire-arms 
in great number from the windows of the houses to give signals of 
alarm. 

Now, since these low-class people were of those who took re- 
fuge under the wing of the English community, the Consuls of 
England and Greece never took the trouble to look into their 
condition, though they were urged to do so by the public news- 
papers, which knew well the natural disposition of these wretches 
to commit acts of violence and hostility, and their readiness on 
every opportunity to get up disturbances and engage in plunder. 
Fortunately for them, this absence of attention enabled them to 
make certain strange preparations, of which the Greek Consul 
was partly cognisant, as, for example, the possession by them of 
newly-invented weapons, and the appearance among them of 
gold pieces, which came from no one knows where. The. Consul, 
however, did not check them in their evil avarice, but looked 
complacently on their plunder, by means of which they were able 
to cool their eyes after their sorrows, 

It was a custom also among the Maltese for their boatbuilders 
to frighten the Egyptians, after the arrival of the English war- 
ships, by making light of the natives, and pointing to the ships, 
just as a man frightens a child by showing the stick which is the 
prerogative of his adult age. They used also to make large 
pictures of horrid monsters to frighten the children, while all the 
time the natives never retorted*in any such fashion; and there is 
no doubt that things of that kind would make an impression on 
sensible people, even if they were done in Europe. The English 
Consul, meanwhile, if any one showed him these things, would 
shrug his shoulders and turn his back, saying that he would 
receive no accusation against any one who felt a natural pride 
and exultation whenever he saw the flag of British victory flutter- 
ing before him. 

After the lapse of a week from the arrival of Derwish Pasha 
there came one of the royal yachts of his Imperial Majesty, the 
Sultan, bearing some of his Majesty’s aides-de-camp, with private 
despatches from the Supreme Caliphate to His Excellency 
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Derwish Pasha. They returned immediately. And we need 
not mention the banquetings and the strokings of the hair which 
took place at this time, since these are necessary observances. 
And then on the 17th of the same month there came out by 
telegraph an order of the Khedive addressed to the Ministry of 
War, appointing Ismail Pasha Raghib head of the Ministry, 
and commissioning him to select a new Ministry and to take 
measures for the securing of general confidence and quiet. To 
this Arabi sent by telegraph the following reply :— 


‘Your Royat Hicuness,—I have had the honour to receive the august 
expression of your Highness’s will informing me that the presidency of the 
Ministry of your Government has been bestowed on His Excellency Ismail 
Pasha Raghib, in view of the necessities of the present situation, which 
require a Ministry that can be depended upon for the conducting of affairs. 
In the same notification by your Highness it is ordered that we should 
join hand in hand with him in giving all possible assistance and support in 
the adjustment of affairs, and that I for myself, and on behalf of the 
officers of the army, should signify to your Highness our satisfaction 
with this appointment, in the hope that it may lead to the desired end. 
And seeing that the orders of the Government are issued only for the 
general good of the country and the people, we therefore are ready to 
execute them, and to give our due attention to them with the utmost 
possible devotion ; and we pray God to give prosperity and a good issue.’ 


Then the ministry of Raghib was formed, most of the members 
of the ministry of Sami being members of it and appointed to 
their former offices, as Ahmed Arabi, who remained Minister of 
War, after being twenty-one days Minister at the Office of 
Instruction, which the country continued to hold in its possession 
from the time of the resignation of Mahmfd Sami Pasha till the 
appointment of Raghib Pasha. The most urgent business of the 
Raghib ministry was the intercession of its head with the 
Khedive to obtain pardon for those who had uttered a request 
for his deposition in the presence of Derwish Pasha, and imputed 
to his Highness himself a contempt of the Government and the 
people and the country, because of his leaning in his affairs on 
the English and their corrupt policy. Thus they were protected 
by his general amnesty, and the confidence of their hearts was 
reposed in him after it had been shaken. 

But the ministry of Raghib had not taken in hand the desired 
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measures when certain of those who had business in the Facing- 
both-ways Office got up to urge the people on to present deposi- 
tiotis, exposing the National Party and ‘finding fault with its 
doings and designs. The business of these mischief makers was 
to make these Depositions the counterpart of similar ones which 
had been submitted to Derwish, accusing the Khedive after the 
manner that has just been stated. But their move did not 
succeed, for they were quickly arrested, and then a long process 
of examination into their conduct ensued, which led them to 
contradiction in their answers in their attempts to defend them- 
selves and to conceal the inner thoughts of their hearts. And 
on the 10th of June there came a high order by telegraph to the 
Superintendent of Police in Cairo to arrest, in the interests of 
public safety, all who had anything to do with this affair 
of the Depositions or such like. It was to this effect: 


‘In our decree approving of the appointment of the Ministry of Raghib 
we indicated our general amnesty of all those concerned in the recent 
events except the affair of Alexandria ; therefore, there r-mains no reason 
for the existence of parties or the writing or sealing of Depositions or any- 
thing to excite the feelings of the people : on the contrary, the people and 
army and all are united in allegiance to the Government under our rule, 
without distinction of classes or sects. Therefore, the writing or signing of 
Depositions is absolutely forbidden, as well as the forming of Party Unions 
or Associations of any kind whatever (even though they should be in our 
favour), and whoever shall take steps in any diréction for such purpose 
shall be tried and punished severely.’ 


The negotiations on the sybject of a European Conference 
for the purpose of settling the Egyptian Question had re- 
sulted in the acceptance by the Ottoman Government of the 
declaration of the European Governments that such a Conference 
was necessary, and their explanation that it would not weaken the 
operations of the Ottoman Commission. Accordingly the 
Conference began its sittings on the 21st June, 1882; its 
members confirmed the minute of Constitution on the 25th, and 
on the 26th they agreed to proscribe the formation ‘of party ; 
and the gist of their first sitting was a clear enunciation of 
respect for and preservation of Imperial rights atid a regard to 
Imperial Firmans and the Ancient Constitution of Egypt. Thus 
the affairs of Egypt eftered upon a néw éra, and in Alexindria 
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and elsewhere there prevailed a disposition to maintain order, and 
a readiness to repel danger should the country be threatened 
with such’ by ‘her ‘ertémy who was lyimg in ambush for her, till the 
proper time drew near for the exhibition of villainy and the clear 
exposure of evil designs. This crisis came immediately after 
many meetings had been held in the palace of Ras-et-Tin, under 
the presidency of the Khedive, Derwish being present, with the 
great men of the army and the Ministers, to take into considera- 
tion the demand of Admiral Seymour for the cessation of the 
strengthening of the forts and the destruction or removal of the 
materials collected for that purpose. 
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The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. Eight Lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in the year 1886, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By 
Cuarwes Biee, D.D. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1886. * 

Compared with the attention which has been paid to them by writers on 
the Continent, that which has been bestowed upon the Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria amongst ourselves is, to say the least, not great. Even the 
Cambridge Platonists of the Seventeenth Century preferred to quote a pas- 
sage from Jamblichus or Plotinus to quoting one from Origen or Clement. 
Any great or exhaustive book on them we do not have. Bishop Kaye’s 
books, a small volume of Charles Kingsley, and a number of articles and 
chapters in magazines and books not specially devoted to them, are all that 
we can at present recall as having met with in English. There may be 
more, but we doubt it ; and certainly any one desirous of studying what 
has been said about them would loek abroad rather than at home. The 
fact would seem to be, that, for the British mind, the Alexandrine Theo- 
logians, or rather their writings, have few or no attractions. Per- 
haps it is, a8 Dr. Bigg suggests, they are too subtle and too inquisitive. 
But be that as it may, no student of theology will feel otherwise than 
grateful that these originators of Christian Theology have been chosen by 
Dr. Bigg as the subject for his Bampton Lectures. His treatment of them 
is historical and expository, rather than theological, but his lectures are 
none the less valuable on that account. In fact, they are more so, and 
considering how little is generally known about either Panteenus, Clement, 
or Origen, the adoption of this mode of treatment in preference to a purely 
theological or controversial one, deserves to be commended. That Dr. 
Bigg has not exhausted his subject, need hardly be said. In eight lectures, 
even with a liberal addition of footnotes, it was impossible. Still there is 
sufficient in them to give the reader a by no means inadequate conception 
not only of the teaching of Clement and Origen, but also of their relation 
to Philo, and of their influence upon the theology of the Church. The 
influence of Philo on the writers of the New Testament is perhaps a little 
exaggerated. To the dictum that there can be little doubt that St. John 
acquired from Alexandria his conception of the Word, we are unable to 
subscribe. Alexandria, we imagine, was not the only centre from which 
the Logos doctrine was introduced among the Jews. It is quite possible 
that it reached Palestine and Ephesus by another route. Ewald’s opinion 
seems to us much more likely than Dr. Bigg’s, even with his admission 
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that St. John’s doctrine was not necessarily borrowed from Philo, not- 
withstanding the great names he is able to show on his side. Full justice 
is done to the enlightened attitude assumed by the Alexandrian theologians 
towards heathenism, as also to the noble services they rendered to the 
Church. At the same time, their defects as Christian theologians are 
clearly pointed out. The footnotes are numerous, and for the most part 
excellent. Altogether, the lectures are the work of a scholar, sympathetic 
yet critical. That they will do much towards restoring the two Fathers. 
with whose teaching they mainly deal to their just position, is certain. 


Man’s Knowledge of Man and God: Six discourses delivered 
before the University of Dublin at the Donellan Lecture, 
1884-5. By RicHarD Travers Smit, D.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1886. 


The aim of these lectures is to support the thesis that ‘ we know God in 
the same way as we know man.’ In his preface the author assures us that 
‘there are really no metaphysics properly so called in the volume.’ We 
are compelled to differ from him. If the mind is not physical and that 
which is beyond the physical or behind and above it is metaphysical, his 
volume is thickly strewn with metaphysics from beginning to end. It is 
quite true, however, that Ontology or the science of being is not touched 
in it, but such acts as consciousness, perception and inference seem to us 
to lie, so far as the acts themselves are concerned, altogether outside the 
sphere of the physical or material. The argument used by Dr. Travers 
Smith is for the most part that known as the argument from analogy, and 
as a consequence he devotes his first lecture to the discussion of the power 
and value of that argument in connection with his subject. The second 
lecture is taken up with a discussion of the old topic self-knowledge ; and 
here we have some acute criticism on the theory put forward by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer about the self, Dr. Smith showing with considerable 
clearness that the self at each moment is not merely the aggregate of 
feelings and ideas, actual and nascent, which then exist, but also some- 
thing more. The titles of the remaining lectures are: Knowledge of Men, 
We know God through Self-knowledge, We know God in Nature and 
Man, God Revealed. Briefly stated the argument is this :—When we 
examine ourselves we are brought at last into the presence of mysteries. 
‘ That which makes ourselves to be ourselves, that which wills and acts in 
us escapes our thought and baffles our powers of statement and description. 
We cannot define it ; yet we cannot put it aside as something which does 
not concern us, except at the price of putting aside all life and action.’ It 
is an obstinate and persistent fact against which science has argued in vain, 
This mystery is personality. We are compelled to believe in the existence 
of this mystery in others. - The belief in it, in fact, is a practical necessity 
for man in his own life and in his intercourse with his fellows; and 


‘ mystery being thus admitted as a constituent ingredient in human life, 
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and the faith which accépts and acts on mystery being recognised as 
demanded of ts all by the common necessities of living,’ the question 
arises ‘whether the principle can be confined in its operation to human 
personalities, or whether the gap which is left open in the neatly smoothed 
circuit of human science for the purpose of admitting this mystery is not 
large enough to admit other mysteries too.’ In maintaining that it does, 
Dr. Smith thas recourse to a variety of arguments and illustrations—all 
which are managed with considerable skill and ability, and most of 
which seem to us incapable of refutation. Though the main argument can 
hardly be called new, it is put with freshness, clearness, and force. 


Christus Consummator: Some Aspects of the Work and Person 
of Christ in relation to Modern Thought. By BROOKE 
Foss Westoott, D.D., D.C.L., ete. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1886. 

The two series of sermons contained in this volume are a cheering sign that 
the study of Theology is at last beginning to recognise its proper function 
and turning into surer and more fruitful ways. Not a little of this change 
is due to the temperate and enlightened advocacy of Dr. Westcott, who 
all along has demanded that Theology should keep pace with the growing 
knowledge of the times, and repose with serene confidence on the immovable 
foundations from which its life and light are derived. The sermons of the 
first series are based on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the points which 
Dr. Westcott seeks to bring out are that our trials, the trials of a new age, 
correspond with those of the Hebrews, and that the consolation which 
availed for them, avails for us also. ‘We shall find in due course’, he 
observes, ‘as they found, that all we are required to surrender—child-like 
prepossessions, venerable types of opinion, partial and impatient hopes— 
is given back to us in a new revelation of Christ ; that He is being brought 
nearer to us and shown in fresh glory, through the “‘fallings from us, 
vanishings of sense and earthly things” which we had been inclined to 
identify with Himself.’ This is very beautiful and helpful teaching and is 
powerfully sustained not only throughout the sermons of the first series, 
but in the fine sermons on certain aspects of the Incarnation. The aspects 
dealt with are those ‘which have nct yet become the heritage of the 
Church,’ partly through the defectiveness of modern teaching on the 
Person of Christ. Hitherto the Incarnation has been made to depend 
upon the Fall ; Dr. Westcott maintains that it is inherently involved in 
Creation, and thus restores the doctrine of our Lord’s Person, and the 
doctrine of the Incarnation to their true place in Christian Thedlogy. At 
the same time he enables us ‘to behold once again that halo of infinity 
about common things which seems to have vanished away’ and to ‘feel 
that in, beneath and beyond, the objects which we see and taste and 
handle is a Divine Presence, that lifting up our eyes to the God in glory 
we may know that phenomena are not ends, but signs only of that which 
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is spiritually discerned.’ A wiser or better bock, or one more thoroughly 
saturated with the true spirit of Christian Theology, is rare. It reminds 
us of the best of the Fathers and seems like a beautiful revival of the 
teachings of St. Paul and St. John, adapted to modern wants, and expressly 
designed to confirm the faith of the believer, to win back those who 
are discontented with the teaching of the Church, and to enlarge the views 
and enlighten the minds of both. 


Liberalism in Religion, and, Other Sermons. By W. Pace 
Roperts, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1886. 


To the title which Mr. Roberts has chosen for this last volume of his 
sermons, we must own to a strong prejudice; the term liberalism is so 
often made to cover so much that is thoroughly illiberable. But the title, 
we will venture to say, is misleading, at least we have found it so. Of 
the illiberal there is in the sermons themselves nothing at.all. Those who 
turn to them for the purpose of finding what is usually called ‘ advanced 
thinking’ or ‘advanced Theology,’ will be disappointed, Mr, Roberts i is 
neither anti-theological nor anti-dogmatic. He believes in the necessity of 
dogmas in religion, and subscribes without reservation to Cardinal New- 
man’s declaration that dogma is the fundamental principle of his religion, 
and that religion without dogma and as a mere sentiment is a dream and a 
mockery. What Mr. Roberts claims is freedom in the formation of his 
dogmas. Against Sceptics, Agnostics, anti-dogmatists, and irreligion, he 
wages a0 uncompromising war, and maintains throughout the truth of the 
teaching of Scripture in all matters of morals and religion. His sermons 
are clear, straightforward utterances, full of enlightenment and reverence. 
They deal. with such topics as Scepticism, Revelation, Belief in God, Im- 
mortality, Eternal. Punishments, and the Need of Salvation, in a clear, 
searching, and practical way. They are just the sermons to confirm the 
wavering, and to strengthen the believer, if not to convert the sceptic and 
opponent, 


New Aspects of Life and Religion. By Henry Pratt, M.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1886. 

We find it somewhat difficult to fairly characterise this book. In many 
respects it is an admirable work. Dr, Pratt is clearly a scholar of wide 
and varied range, is capable of deep and sustained thought, and i isa clear, 
logical, and vigorous writer. He is a Hebraist of a high order ; is deeply 
read in Talmudic literature ; has made himself at home with the mystic 
speculations of Eastern Theosophy as well as, the systems of Greek Philo- 
sophy ; and is abreast of the results of modern scientifie research. If we 
might venture to put in words the suspicion which a careful persual of his 
work arouses in us, we should say that his protracted study of kabbalistic lore 
has made him a Kabbalist, and that he has come to look at Life and Religion 
through kabbalistic spectacles. He has adopted the interpretations of 
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nature and its workings given by those ancient thinkers, and sees in them 
the true explanations of all the processes and changes going on around 
and within us. The ‘ spirits,’ to whom they attributed all the activity of the 
universe, and whose genesis, characteristics and destiny they so minutely 
traced, are the veritable agents, according to Dr. Pratt, of the world’s 
formation and of life’s evolution. His new aspects of life are the facts of 
evolution presented to us in the light of these spiritual activities. A great 
part of his work, however, is quite independent of his kabbalistic philoso- 
phy, and is devoted to clearing up dark pages, or passages, of the Old and 
New Testaments. Here his knowledge of Hebrew, and minute acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew modes of thought and Semitic customs, are of the highest 
service. As an interpreter of nature he is beyond the reach of sober 
criticism ; but as an interpreter of Scripture he is always interesting, and 
almost always convincing. ‘ 


Still Hours. By RICHARD ROTHE. Translated by JANE F’. Stop- 
DART, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. JoHN Mac- 
PHERSON, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1886. 


This is the first volume of a new series of translations under the general 
title of ‘ The Foreign Biblical Library,’ having the Rev. W. R. Nicoll for 
its editor. The selection of Rothe’s Stille Stunden as the initiatory volume 
may be commended. The wonder is that in these days of translation it has 
not been translated long ago. Parts of the work have been translated before, 
but this is the first time it has been completely rendered into English. In 
Germany it is extremely popular, and few who read Miss Stoddart’s hand- 
some volume will have any difficulty in understanding the reason of its 
popularity. Rothe was one of Germany’s finest theological thinkers, and 
in his Stille Stunden we have some of his wisest, deepest, most inspiring 
thoughts. Why does not some translator try his hand at the Ethik or 
Dogmatik, or the Zur Dogmatik? The last is one of the most valuable 
theological morsels we know. The translation here given is fairly well done, 
considering the difficulties which such a work presents. Asa rule Rothe 
writes with almost mathematical precision and his sentences are often so 
condensed that it is difficult to render his meaning except by periphrase. 
In one or two instances we have found the translation tripping. 


St. Paul the Author of the last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel. 
By the Rev. Howarp HeBer Evans, B.A., &c. London: : 
James Nisbet & Co., 1886. 


While some Continental scholars, like Drs. A.D. Loman, A. Pierson, 
and S. A. Naber, are labouring to convince us that we have in reality little 
or nothing in the pages of the New Testament from the pen of St. Paul,— 
that not even the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians are 
his—the Rev. H. H. Evans continues in undisturbed confidence his 
scholarly efforts to prove to us that in the New Testament we have far 
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more from that Apostle’s hand than has ever been dreamed of by the 
Church. He recently published two volumes, which we have had occasion 
to notice in previous numbers, ‘demonstrating,’ as he thought and still 
thinks, that the Acts of the Apostles, and therefore the third Gospel were 
written by St. Paul. Here in this volume, as its title informs us, he 
endeavours to show us that St. Paul was also the author of the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark. The line of proof which he follows is very similar — 
to that by which he sought to establish, not the Pauline character, 
which few, if any, dispute, but the Pauline authorship, of the Third Gospel 
and the Acts. He finds, e.g., a certain number of words in the last para- 
graph of St. Mark’s Gospel which are to be found in the Gospel of St. 
Luke and in the Acts, sees that they betray acquaintanceship with the 
Septuagint, and breathe a spirit of large catholicity characteristic of the 
Pauline Epistles. He finds that the facts stated in the paragraph in 
question are in substantial agreement with those contained in St. 
Luke, and that the diction and style betray an author of culture, 
and so on, and then concludes that as St. Paul wrote the Acts and the 
Third Gospel, therefore he wrote this paragraph also. One of the points 
on which he lays great stress is that these verses could never have found a 
place at the close of St. Mark’s Gospel if they had not been written by an 
Apostle, or had not received Apostolic sanction. What Apostle was likely then 
to have written them, he asks, or to have covered them with the sanction of 
his authority? The answer, of course, is St. Paul. In these days we can 
only wonder at an argument like this, and admire the childlike simplicity 
that advances it. But though we think Mr. Evans’ contributions inadequate 
to establish the positions he has so much at heart, we are far from thinking 
them worthless. They are very scholarly, are models of brevity, show 
careful workmanship, and exhibit in small compass so many interesting 
points of agreement and features of harmony in this group of New Testa- 
ment writings that we welcome them. 


Studies in the CL. Psalms: their undesigned Coincidences with 
the independent Scripture histories confirming and illustrating 
both. By Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A. 2nd edition. Lon- 
don: J. Nisbet & Co., 1885. 


In this volume the author attempts to do for the Psalms what Paley did 
for the Epistles of St. Paul. Paley’s work long held its ground and is not 
without its use now, notwithstanding the progress since made in the criti- 
cism of the New Testament. Mr. Fausset’s work falls far behind it. We 
doubt very much whether the Book of Psalms is susceptible of the same 
treatment, or whether it is possible with existing materials to do for it 
what has been done for the Pauline Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. 
A few of the Psalms, it is true, may be confirmed from the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament, but not all. Most of the recent literature on 
the Psalms Mr. Fausset ignores ; he accepts the titles as genuine, and his 
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coincidences are for the most part verbal The work is,not critical, It 
exhibits considerable ingenuity, and is pervaded by a devout and reverent 
spirit. 


The Liturgy of John Knor. Revised by the Church of Scotland 
in 1564, Glasgow: T. D. Morison; London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co,, 1886. 

More thanks would have been accorded to the publishers of this volume 
had they employed some competent hand to furnish it with an introduction 
giving some account of its origin, theology and fate. Such an introduction, 
or one on the lines of the one prefixed by Mr. Law to his reprint of 
Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, would have enhanced the value of the 
book considerably, while its absence cannot. be regarded as less than a 
serious shortcoming. For the retention of the old spelling we are grateful, 
but the work can only be regarded as of antiquarian value and on this 
account. ought to have been prefaced by something of. the kind we have 
indicated. Nevertheless the public are indebted to the publishers for the 
work even in its present form. All previous reprints of it are scarce, and 
in some of them the editors have made the mistake of intfoducing altera- 
tions. The text here is pure; the work is handsomely printed and of a 
convenient size. It is to be hoped that it will have a large circulation and 
thus spread the conviction, that the present movement in many parts of 
Scotland in favour of the use of a Liturgy in public worship is no new 
thing, but simply the revival of a practice once in vogue even in the 
Protestant Church. 

1; Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, based on the Doctrine of 
Evolution with Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy. 2 
vols. 8th Edition. 

2. Excursions of an Evolutionist. Seventh Edition. 1886. 

3, Darwinism and other Essays, New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 

4. The Unseen World, and other Essays. Seventh Edition. 
1886. 

5. Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales and Superstitions Inter- 
preted by Comparative Mythology. Ninth Edition. 1886. 

6. The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light. of his Origin. 
Eleventh Edition. 1886. 

7. The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge. Third 
Edition. 1686. By Jon Fiske, M.A., LL.B. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Fiske may justly be claimed as the most popular philosophical writer 
America has produced, It is doubtful, indeed, whether the writings of any 
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other philosopher have ever commanded so large acircle of readers in so short 
a space of time. The Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy consists of two substan- 
tial volumes containing in all over a thousand closely printed octavo pages, 
and though but twelve years old, it has run through no fewer than seven 
editions and has recently been issued again. This, so far as we know, is 
unprecedented and says much both for the present position and future pros- 
pects of philosophical studies in America, as well as for the ability of Mr. 
Fiske as a writer anid philosopher. Systems of philosophy and expositions 
of the profound problems with which philosophy deals appeal as a rule to 
a very select few, but it would appear that in America the number of 
persons who are interested in the teachings of philosophy and who have the 
patience to follow any serious and intelligent effort to set forth its doctrines, 
is very considerable and that Mr. Fiske has won their sympathies and 
obtained their suffrages. Nor is the popularity of his writings at all un- 
deserved. A more attractive writer on matters philosophical, a fairer dis- 
putant, a keener critic, or a more lucid expositor, is rarely met with. 
His works too are as remarkable for their literary and artistic merits as 
they are for their intellectual or purely philosophical. He is as skilful in 
building up his own thoughts and in setting them forth as he is in dissecting 
those of others, or in detecting their bearing, or pointing out their fallacies. 
Now and then, too, his pages are marked by the purest eloquence, while the 
fertility and suggestiveness of his illustrations, his fresh and wise enthus- 
iasm, and the aptness and beauty of the language in which he clothes his 
thoughts, entitle much that he has written to a foremost place in the litera- 
ture of the English speaking races. The subjects of which he treats in the 
eight volumes before us are of the greatest variety, from the speculations 
of Mr. Spencer, M. Comte, and Mr. Harrison to the lucubration of M. 
Figuier in The To-morrow of Death, and from the origin of matter and man 
to Athenian and American Society. In dealing with so large a variety of 
subjects it need not surprise us if here and there we meet with inequalities 
or defectiveness of treatment. Among the miscellaneous papers some are 
scarcely deserving of the position assigned to them. Those on the Christ 
of History and the Christ of Dogma are crude and immature, and display 
too obvious a leaning to the speculations of Strauss and the Tubingen 
School, and too little of that sagacity and independence of thought 
which form so striking a characteristic of the greater part of their 
author’s writings. The essay on M. Figuier’s foolish volume, while 
interesting and amusing in itself, serves to perpetuate the memory of a 
book whieh cannet be too soon buried in oblivion. On the other 
hand the papers on the Unseen Universe, to mention no others, are 
excellent specimens of acute criticism. Myths and Myth-~makers is a 
charming volume and along with the papers on ‘Our Aryan Forefathers,’ 
‘ What we learn from old Aryan Words,’ and ‘ Was there a Primeval Mother 
Tongue?’ proves that Mr. Fiske is quite as much at home in discussing 
questions of Folk-lore and Comparative Philology as in dealing with the 
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problems of philosophy. The essay on Mr. Gladstone’s almost forgotten 
Juventus Mundi is worth reading if only to see how differently the 
subject may be treated. But Mr. Fiske is undoubtedly strongest 
as a philosopher and speculative, or if the reader chooses, scien- 
tific theologian. Here he is a thorough going evolutionist. As 
an expositor of Mr. Spencer’s system he is without a rival. Under 
his marvellously skilful treatment the doctrines and principles of the 
theory of evolution, their bearings and applications, acquire an attractive- 
ness and a luminosity with which Mr. Spencer himself has not been able to 
invest them. Mr. Spencer’s works are more voluminous and for philoso- 
phical study perhaps superior ; but for the general reader, for those who 
wish for a ready means of acquiring a clear and accurate conception of the 
doctrine of evolution and its bearing upon the great problems of thought 
and life, and even for the student desirous of preparing himself for the full 
appreciation of the works of Mr. Fiske’s master in philosophy, we know 
nothing better than the two volumes of the Outlines of Cusmic Philosophy, 
and nothing equal to them. These volumes, too, contain a brilliant exposi- 
tion and refutation of M. Comte’s Positivism and of the position taken up 
by his followers, more especially by Mr. Harrison, in respect to religion. 
It must not be supposed however that Mr. Fiske is merely an expositor of 
the thoughts or systems of others, or that he is nothing more than a 
versatile critic. His own contributions to philosophy are considerable. 
His chapters on the genesis of man, intellectually and morally, in which he 
sets forth his theory of the influence of prolonged infancy upon social 
development, are a decided addition to the development theory and con- 
tain the solution of one of the most perplexing questions. In the last part 
of the Cosmic Philosophy he comes near another. More than any writer 
we have met with, he seems to be conscious that the ultimate goal 
of the Synthetic Philosophy is and must be a Science of God, not- 
withstanding his unwise clinging to the term ‘the Unknowable’ as a 
designation of the Deity. We have said enough however to show our 
appreciation of Mr. Fiske’s worth as a philosopher and a writer, and 
though we must not be held as agreeing with all that he has said, 
we shall have done our readers a service if we have succeeded in 
directing their attention to his volumes. The solid merits which have 
gained for them their popularity in America can scarcely fail to gain for 
them an equally wide popularity here. 


Renaissance in Italy. The Catholic Reaction. In Two Parts. 
By Joun AppINeToN Symonps. 2 Vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1886. 


With these volumes Mr. Symonds completes his great work on the 
Renaissance in Italy—a work which is undoubtedly one of the most impor- 
tant additions our literature has received during the present century and in 
which the story of the Renaissance has for the first time been worthily told 
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in the English tongue. Of the general character of the work there is no 
need to speak. It is already well known and has acquired a position from 
which it will not easily be ousted. We may say, however, that the 
present volumes are equal in every respect to their predecessors and 
show no falling off in fulness of information, skilfulness of treatment or 
literary style. If anything they possess a profounder, though more mourn- 
ful interest. In the five preceding volumes, the last two of which 
were published in 1881, Mr. Symonds had to deal with the origin 
and development of the Italian Renaissance, but here he has to deal 
with its decadence, the arrestment, and almost complete dissolution in 
Italy, of those mental and spiritual energies which gave birth to one of 
the greatest epochs in the history of the human race, and out of which has 
come much that is best and most enduring in modern civilisation. Neither 
‘Counter-Reformation’ nor ‘Catholic Reaction’ seems to us a suffi- 
ciently clear designation for the movement. On Mr. Symonds’ own 
showing it was not, except in a very superficial sense, a reforma- 
tion, nor was it due exclusively to the Catholic Revival. Besides this 
there were various other causes at work. Some of them are referred to in 
the opening chapter of the first volume : viz., the Spanish domination, the 
Inquisition, and the operations of the disciples of Loyola—all of which are 
treated of at length in snbsequent chapters. Mr. Symonds touches a 
much more real set of causes when he says—‘ The Italians were fatigued 
with creation, bewildered by the complexity of their discoveries, uncertain 
as to the immediate course before them. The Renaissance had been 
mainly the work of a select few. It had transformed society without per- 
meating the masses of the people. Was it strange that the majority should 
reflect that, after all, the old ways are the best? This led them to approve 
the Catholic Revival. Was it strange that after long distracting aim- 
less wars, they should hail peace at any price? This lent popular sanction 
to the Spanish hegemony, in spite of its obvious drawbacks.’ The fact is 
the masses of the Italian people were not ripe for the Renaissance. When 
its creators were gone they left behind them an influence and a spirit, but 
it required long centuries to pass before these could permeate the great 
body of the nation and become fruitful elements in the national life. The 
institutional causes which led to the decadence of the Renaissance are 
traced by Mr. Symonds with a sure and firm hand, and the chapters, 
devoted to the history of the Tridentine Council, of the Company of Jesus, 
and of the Inquisition and the Index are written with care. The 
moral and social condition of Italy Mr. Symonds has not attempted to de- 
scribe with any degree of minuteness. The narratives he relates, however, 
are significant enough, and more indicative of it perhaps than any minute 
description could be. Some of the detaile which come out in these 
narratives are almost sickening and prove that bad as the fifteenth century 
was the sixteenth was worse. Among the narratives we have that of the 
Cenci, of which Mr. Symonds gives what must be regarded as the true ver- 
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sion of that strange story of human depravity. But after all, readable as the 
first volume is, the second is more so. Here Mr. Symonds appears more as a 
biographer—telling the story of Tasso, Bruno, Sarpi, Guarini, and Palestrina. 
Sarpi’s life deserved to be told, if for no other reason than that we have in his 
somewhat voluminous writings a large amount of materials for the history 
of the period. The chapter on Palestrina and the origins of modern music 
deserves to be specially mentioned.. Most readers will rise from its perusal 
with the conviction that it is one of the most eharming they have met with 
in historical writing. In his final chapter Mr. Symonds passes in review 
some of the opinions expressed by Lord Macaulay in his brilliant essay on 
Ranke. His remarks prove that his own conception of the period is larger 
and more luminous than that of his predecessor. 


Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History, 
and Kindred Subjects delivered at Oxford, under Statutory 
Obligations, in the year 1867—1884. By WILLIAM STUBBS, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester, etc. etc. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1886. 


This is a volume of altogether exceptional value. The lectures it contains 
are all academical, but their freshness and interest is unsurpassable. They 
were written, their author tells us, ‘ under the pressure of statutory com- 
pulsion, and against the grain ;’ but assuredly no man ever wrote with a 
freer hand or with less apparent sense of constraint, than Dr. Stubbs 
when penning these lectures. Except for an occasional half humourous 
reminder that he is under a statutory obligation to deliver two 
solemn lectures annually, the reader would never dream that Dr. 
Stubbs was doing anything but following the full bent and pleasure of his 
mind. He talks away about whatever topic he takes up, chatting in 
the easiest and most good natured manner with the least possible demon- 
stration, and, often with a kind of assumed shyness that makes his words 
all the more telling and persuasive, and all the while pours out from 
the vast stores of his historical learning, information and reflections of the 
rarest and most interesting kind, till the reader is almost fatigued with 
what he has learned and is giad when a pause is reached that he may turn 
back and consider more fully the character and beauty of what he has been 
so pleasantly told. The principle topics discussed in several of the lectures 
are the utility and prospects of medieval and modern historical studies. 
Dr. Stubbs gives some good reasons for not believing in the continuity of 
ancient and modern history. Christianity he maintains has introduced a 
new element, given to the modern world its living unity, and at the same 
time cut it off from the death of the past. There is unquestionably a large 
measure of truth in this ; but on the other hand it may be maintained, that 
humanity is essentially the same in all ages, that Christianity has only 
developed what was already in existence, and that the present is but the 
ripening fruit of the past. The forms of the old civilisation are gone, it is 
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true, but the thoughts and influences in which many of them germinated, 
still live and move and have their being in the present. All that Dr. 
Stubbs has to say in favour of the study of modern and medizval history 
is admirable, and few will feel the slightest disposition to question its 
wisdom. In the second and third lectures we have an account of ten 
years’ work in historical study, which, while it will probably surprise most 
readers, encourages the hope that much as has been done in respect to 
the history of Great Britain much more will yet be done. Two of the most 
charming lectures are the sixth and seventh in which we have a brilliant 
sketch of the literary activity of England during the reign of Henry II. 
Quite as learned and perhaps even more interesting is the lecture which 
follows them on the mediseval kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia. But to 
understand the rich historical wealth in which this volume abounds the 
reader must turn to it himself. He can scarcely open it without meeting 
with something to entertain or instruct him. It ought to be in the hands of 
every student, every politician, every reader. Is it too much to hope that 
the lectures omitted, but enumerated in the Preface may be gathered 
together and published as a companion volume, not omitting the lecture 
on Scottish Constitutional History, a subject which to many is an absolute 
terra incognita ? 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and Electioneering in the 


Old Days, showing the State of Political Parties and Party 
Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from 
the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated. By JosEPH 
Greao. London: Chatto & Windus, 1886, 


While rich in interest and entertainment, this volume is highly instruc- 
tive. The electioneering agent is still an important individual, but recent 
legislation has put a sad and stern limit to his vagaries and almost made 
him forget the traditions of his art. A little scope is still left for his skill, 
but the fear of the law, if not of God or man, is always before his 
eyes, and he is compelled to walk warily lest he be caught within the four 
corners of certain Acts of Parliament passed for the express purpose of 
curbing his zeal. Much of the literature, if literature it may be called, 
on which Mr. Grego might have drawn has unfortunately been al- 
lowed to pass out of existence; nevertheless sufficient has survived to 
allow him to give what on the whole must be considered an exceedingly 
graphic account of the manner in which Parliamentary Elections used to 
be fought. It was time something of the kind was done, and in doing it Mr. 
Grego has executed a very useful and very creditable piece of work. His 
account of elections and electioneering in the times when it was difficult to 
get constituencies to appoint representatives or any one to accept the 
position of a member of the House of Commons is necessarily somewhat 
brief, though here the reader will come across not a few curiosities of 
history and receive not a little enlightenment as to the state of society and 
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public opinion, or at least what passed for public opinion. With the advent 
of the Stuarts to power, Mr. Grego’s narrative becomes more minute, and 
still more minute is his description of the elections during the reigns of 
Queen Anne and the four Georges. Here in fact it is as full as the limits 
he has set himself would allow, and no one will complain that he has erred 
by saying too much or adducing too many illustrations. For this period 
the literary and other remains available are comparatively abundant, and 
the interest attaching to the subject increases in proportion to the wealth 
of materials. Few of the present generation have any conception of the 
amount of intrigue, bribery, corruption, fun and frolic, and often of 
brutality, with which an election to a seat in the Lower House was formerly 
accompanied. The last thirty or thirty-five years have worked wonders, 
and to those who are acquainted with Parliamentary Elections only as re- 
gulated by modern Acts of Parliament, Mr. Grego’s pages will read like a 
fairy tale. They abound in squibs, lampoons, pictorial satires, and popular 
caricatures. The illustrations have been carefully selected and are well 
executed. The volume will add considerably to its author’s well won repu- 
tation as a historian of caricature. 


Ireland and the Celtic Church: A History of Ireland from St. 
Patrick to the English Conquest in 1172. By Grorce T. 
Strokes, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Trinity 
College, Dublin. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1886. 


Though Dr. Stokes has nothing new to tell in respect to the History of 
Ireland or of Celtic Christianity, having had the best and most recent 
authorities at his command, and having thoroughly mastered their con- 
tents, he has written an account of the ancient Church of Ireland which 
may be safely commended as at once attractive and reliable. A history 
proper it can scarcely be called ; nor is it all that one could possibly desire 
as a narrative of the fortunes of the Church in Ireland even during the 
period he has taken. It consists of a series of seventeen lectures. Con- 
densed as Dr. Stokes’ style is, there is much more to be said on the subject 
than he has attempted to say. At the same time, we are not sure that, by 
publishing his lectures as they were delivered, he has not adopted a wiser 
course, at least so far as the popularising of his subject is concerned, than 
he would have done had he attempted a more ambitious work. For the 
general reading public, for those to whom the history of the Irish Celtic 
Church, notwithstanding the flood of light which during recent years has 
been thrown upon it, is unknown, his lectures possess many excellent and 
attractive features. For the most part they are biographical. At the 
same time they are brief, clear, and picturesque. In the numerous notes, 
too, which Dr. Stokes has added at the foot of his pages, he has indicated 
the sources of his information, and has thus afforded valuable assistance 
to those who wish to pursue the subject further. The period over which 
he has travelled was, as we need hardly say, fruitful in legend, and hae 
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become the battle-ground of controversy. Dr. Stokes is sufficiently sceptical, 
and sufficiently untrammelled by tradition and theories, to be able to 
discern fact from fable, and the truth often underlying fable from the 
fiction by which it has been surrounded or overlaid. At the same time he 
is not a keen controversialist. He writes sensibly, and with an evident 
desire to get at the truth of things. His book fills a place in our historical 
literature, and fills it admirably. The pictures which he gives of Ireland 
before the Conquest, of the lives of St. Patrick, St. Columba, St. Colum- 
banus, of the Celtic monasteries, and of the literary activity and missiouary 
zeal in which they abounded, are deserving of the closest study. 


A History of Scotland, Civil and Ecclesiastical, from the earliest 
times to the death of David [., 1153. By DuNoaN KEITH. 


2 Vols. Edinburgh: W. Paterson, 1886. 

Mr. Duncan Keith has here attempted to write the history of Scotland 
down to the death of David I., as he thinks it ought to be written. 
Whether he has accomplished the task to his own satisfaction we do not 
know. In our opinion his work is a failure. It is almost cruel to say so, 
but we cannot help ourselves. We have been thoroughly disappointed 
with the work. At times we have been in doubt whether Mr. Keith is in 
jest or earnest. The only charitable view we can take of the matter is 
that some mischievous person has persuaded Mr. Keith that his calling is 
to follow in the footsteps of Skene and Robertson, and that in an evil 
moment he resolved to follow his tempter’s advice. To point out his 
errors would be endless. Here are one or two samples of Mr. Keith’s 
style : ‘But for long there was no priestly caste, which could be entered 
into only by special training and gradation from the lower to the higher 
ranks, no special provision was made for their subsistence, worldly employ- 
ments were not reckoned inconsistent with the dignity of the cloth.’ 

‘ By the time of St. Ninian, Rome was the centre of fashion as well as of 
devotion, there would be clerical tailors and milliners, as well as professors 
of dogmatic theology, it is not improbable, that his (St. Ninian’s,] person 
would be attended to as well as his mind, and that he would leave the seat 
of St. Peter’s successor tonsured and equipped in the latest mode.’ For 
the Celts Mr. Keith has no love. ‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘that a Scotsman 
can be proud of is Celtic : a pseudo-halo of glory has been thrown over the 
Highlander since the great Chatham turned them from caterans into 
soldiers. . . . The dogged determination, which more than the fierce 
onslaught, has gained them their well-won laurels, was not in them till 
they became English soldiers, though disguised in a Celtic garb.’ The Celts 
of the British Isles Mr. Keith assumes and asserts had no mythology, and 
with a fine flourish he goes on to say ‘their legends and traditions 
constitute their history, and are mostly the fervid imaginations of the age 
in which they were composed.’ To the Scots of Ireland and Dalriada Mr. 
Keith has an even greater antipathy than he has to the Celts. His 
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favourites (perhaps for a reason obvious to etymologists) are the Picts 
about whom he has some curious theories. We can recommend Mr, 
Keith’s book for the amusement of an idle moment, but as a history, 
civil or ecclesiastical, we cannot. 


Ancient Cities. From Dawn to the Daylight. By WILLIAM 
BURNET WRIGHT. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co., 1886. 

In this handsome little volume Mr. Wright undertakes to give a 
description, and to recount briefly the history of the principal cities 
of antiquity. He makes no pretensions to original research. His 
aim is to interpret to the popular mind the discoveries which have 
recently been made respecting the great cities of the past. To 
the general reader, and to all who have no access to the authorities 
he has used, his book will wear an aspect of novelty, and cannot 
fail to be intensely interesting. The amount of recondite and freshly 
discovered information he has managed to conyey to his pages is remark- 
able. He writes with a full mind and an easy mastery over his knowledge. 
Among the cities treated are Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, Alexandria, 
Petra, Tyre, Damascus, Samaria, Susa, and Jerusalem ; and when we have 
said that Mr. Wright is thoroughly posted up in all the discoveries which 
have been made respecting these cities and their ancient inhabitants, we 
have said sufficient to indicate the value and attractions of his volume, We 
should add that there is a theological vein and a religious purpose running 
through all that Mr. Wright has to say. 


The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Epbwarp Dowpen, LL.D, 
2 Vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1886. 


As a piece of biographical writing these two handsome volumes will un- 
doubtedly take their place as one of the most attractive literary productions 
in the English language. Shelley was no ordinary being, and to write his 
Life is no ordinary task. For the performance of it Dr. Dowden has been 
in possession of unusual facilities—facilities far beyond those which have 
been at the command of any other of Shelley’s numerous biographers. 
The use which he has made of them, if not all that can possibly be desired, 
is at least, generally speaking, in almost every respect highly creditable. 
That he has produced an ideal biography, we are by no means disposed to 
think. Still, what he has produced is careful, minute, skilfully arranged, 
and written, as it is almost needless to say, with great literary grace. The 
literary criticisms, too, as might be expected from so experienced a hand 
as Dr, Dowden’s, are well done, and materially increase the value of the 
book. Throughout the volumes there is an evident desire to be impartial, 
but here and there there is also an evident tendency to idealisation. On 
the lines adopted by Dr. Dowden this was almost unavoidable. The 
picture he has presented is that of Shelley as he appeared to himself and 
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to his friends, rather than that of a critical observer. The consequence is, 
we are not at all sure that the Life of the real Shelley has not yet to be 
written. Not for a moment do we doubt the assurance which Dr. Dowden 
impresses upon us in his preface, that he has written nothing out of his 
fancy or out of the air; nor do we in any way question his assertion that 
he has endeavoured to tell the whole truth as known to himself ; but we 
cannot hide from ourselves the suspicion not only that there is a good deal 
of truth about Shelley which he does not know, and which probably no 
one ever will know, but also that there are several very just inferences to 
be drawn from what he relates which he has not drawn. Criticism on 
Shelley and his conduct, indeed, is somewhat rare on Dr. Dowden’s pages. 
That Shelley was impulsive we admit, but that he was that utterly unselfish 
being that his present biographer apparently believes and desires his 
readers to believe, we are scarcely ready to admit. His acts of deliberate 
self-denial do not seem to have been particularly numerous, and though he 
may be said to have acted conscientiously, it is at least questionable whether 
he was always at much pains to inform his conscience, When speaking of 
Shelley’s separation from his first wife, Dr. Dowden almost violates his own 
canon of impartiality. Far too much stress seems to us to be laid on the 
story Godwin retails from his unnamed informant, and one can scarcely rid 
oneself of the feeling that Dr. Dowden is holding a brief against her. The 
testimony which he adduces on the next page in her favour is sufficient, 
however, to vindicate her against both Godwin and his informant. ‘It is 
no part of this biography,’ Dr. Dowden remarks, ‘ to justify Shelley in all 
his words and deeds, The biographer’s duty is rather to show precisely 
what those words and deeds were, leaving the reader to pronounce such 
judgment as may seem just.’ And this latter, it must be admitted, so far 
as his information enabled him, with the single exception we have referred 
to, Dr. Dowden has done. Taking it all in all, his Life of Shelley is the 
fullest and best that has appeared, and though the reader may not agree 
with the opinions of its author, he will find in it an abundance of such 
materials as exist for forming his own, and for correcting the errors of 
Shelley’s former biographers. These are for the most part of dates and 
places and particular motives. The opinion we had formed of Shelley Dr. 
Dowden has not materially altered, though for the new facts he has brought 
to light, and the great pleasure the perusal of his pages has afforded us, we 
owe him our sincerest thanks. 


Early Letters of Tnomas Carlyle, Edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton. 2 vols. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1886. 

These letters are a very welcome, and, as many will be disposed to think, 

@ very necessary addition to the already abundant Carlyle literature. 

They certainly fill up much that is wanting in Mr. Froude’s celebrated and 

much discussed: and, whether rightly or wrongly, much be-spattered 
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biography. At the same time they throw considerable light on the 
character of Mrs. Carlyle and on the relations existing between her and 
her husband previous to their marriage. The period they cover is included 
between the years 1814 and 1826. Some of the earlier letters are a little 
stiff and pedantic, but the bulk of them are bright, cheery and hopeful, 
though one has not to read far before traces appear of the ill-health 
which with the spirit of complaining begotten of it, played so terrible 
a part in the author’s subsequent life. Apart from this, however, the 
letters are pleasant, and indeed delightful reading. Most of them are to 
the members of Carlyle’s own family, Miss Welsh, and his two friends Mr. 
Robert Mitchell and Mr. James Johnstone. Scattered throughout the 
volumes, too, are several from Carlyle’s father. Others are from his mother, 
in which she gives him good motherly advice, tells him that she ‘longs to 
have a long crack’ with him, urges him with all the feelings of an affec- 
tionate mother to study the Word of God, and prays for a blessing on all 
his undertakings. Carlyle’s own letters indicate, among other things, the 
course of his studies, his occupations, the pains he took to perfect himself 
as a writer, the interest he felt in others, and many little acts of kind- 
ness, which prove that he was by no means of a selfish nature. On the 


_whole, the letters addressed to Miss Welsh strike us as the best. 


Perhaps, however, the parts of these volumes which will be read with the 
greatest eagerness are the Preface and Appendix by the Editor. In the 
former of these Mr. Norton tells us that the letters now published are in the 
possession of Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, and that it is at her request that he 
has undertaken to edit them. Mr. Froude’s biography he admits may be a 
striking picture, but it is not, he affirms, a good portrait. Referring to the 
letters which passed between Carlyle and his wife previous to their 
marriage, he says ‘Mr. Froude’s use of these letters seems to me, on 
general grounds, unjustifiable, and the motives he alleges for it inadequate.’ 
By Carlyle the printing of these letters was strictly forbidden, and Mr. 
Norton himself decided not to open the parcels containing them. ‘ But I 
was gradually led,’ he says, ‘by many facts to the conviction that Mr. 
Froude had distorted their significance and had given a view of the 
relations between Carlyle and his future wife, in essential respects, 
incorrect and injurious to their memory.’ With a view therefore of cor- 
recting the impression made by Mr. Froude’s representations, he has 
printed in the Appendix a selection from these letters and controverted 
several of the statements made by Carlyle’s biographer. The passages cited 
by Mr. Norton certainly place the relations between Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh in a different light from that in which they are presented by Mr. 
Froude, and with the evidence he has adduced it is difficult not to say that 
he has made out the points for which he argues. 


William Tyndale: a Biography; a Contribution to the Early 
History of the English Bible. By the Rev. R, Dmmavs, 
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M.A. New edition, revised, by RicHARD LovETT, M.A, 
with Portraits and Facsimiles. London: Religious Tract 
Society, 1886. 


Though originally published some fifteen years ago Mr. Demaus’s 
William Tyndale still holds its own as the best biography of the 
subject. It is scarcely to be wondered that it does. Mr. Demaus wrote — 
out of a full knowledge, and his task was, as his editor justly remarks, a 
labour of love. The book is so well known and so highly esteemed by 
all who are acquainted with it, that all we need do here is to register the 
appearance of Mr. Lovett’s new and handsome and improved edition of it. 
That Mr. Lovett has done his work with care need hardly be said. Fortu- 
nately, or rather unfortunately, his task has been comparatively light, for 
since Mr. Demaus wrote very little additional information has been disco- 
vered respecting either the life or works of Tyndale. The few facts that 
have been lighted upon he has, however, made use of, and given either in his 
preface or as additions to the foot-notes. The chief among them is a series 
of five entries recently given to the world by the Rév. C. W. Boast in the 
Register of the University of Oxford, which he edited for the Oxford Histo- 
rical Society. These help to fix some of the most important dates in Tyn- 
dale’s life, aud confirm some of the reasoning of Mr. Demaus. One fact 
they bring out is that Tyndale, or William Hychyns or Hutchens, as he 
appears to have been called, graduated B.A. in the year 1512. The speci- 
men facsimiles which Mr. Lovett has given of the most famous of Tyndale’s 
books, are a decided gain. 


Saint Augustine, Melanchthon, Neander. Three Biographies. By 
Pamir SonaFF, D.D. London: Jas. Nisbet & Co., 1886. 


St. Augustine, Melanchthon and Neander practically held and taught the 
same doctrines. Each appeared ata critical period in the history of the 
Church, and each, more especially the first and second, exercised a very 
powerful influence on its destinies. These we suppose are the main 
reasons for including the three biographical essays Dr. Schaff has here 
printed, in the same volume. The first is much the most elaborate of the 
essays, though scarcely so elaborate as we should like to see from the hand 
of Dr. Schaff, who writes here as usually in good honest straightforward 
English, with no attempt at rhetoric, but with a style so laden with 
information that the perusal of his pages is a pleasure. His reminiscences 
of the great Church Historian are full of interest. In short, in less than a 
couple of hundred pages, Dr. Schaff has given what must be owned to be 
three very graphic and informing sketches of three of the greatest men the 
Church has produced. For those who have no time to read the longer 
biographies of the first and second—the promised Life of Neander has not 
yet appeared—we know nothing better than this little book of Dr. Schaff’s, 
where they will find all that it is material to know, well told. 
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The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their Son, Joun S$. 
Morrat. New Edition, with Preface and Supplementary 
Chapter, Portraits, &c. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1886. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Moffat’s narrative of the lives of his father 
and mother has succeeded so well. It deserves to be read still more widely. 
Read along with the older work by the great missionary himself, one gets a 
charming and inspiring insight into two very noble lives. In the supple- 
mentary chapter, which is unfortunately far too short, Mr. Moffat endea- 
vours to tell the public something more about his father apart from his 
werk. What he does tell is highly interesting and increases our admiration 
for him. 


Tuilleadh Dhuilleag bho M’ Leabhar-Latha mu Chunntas mo 
Bheatha anns a Ghaidhealtachd. Bho 1862, gu 1882, 
Duneideann ’us Lunnainn: Uilleam Blackwood Agus a 
Mhic, 1886. 


In this handsome volume we have a translation of the Queen’s More 
Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands. The translation has 
been made by the accomplished Mrs. Mary Mackellar, who is already well 
known by her Gaelic and English songs, and whose name alone is a 
sufficient guarantee that the work has been rendered into pure and simple 
Gaelic. This new token of Her Majesty’s affection for her Highland 
subjects—for the work, as we need hardly say, has been executed by Her 
Majesty’s command—ought to secure among them a goodly number of 
readers for the volume. We sincerely trust that it will secure enough to 
permit of a cheaper edition being produced, so that the book may find its 
way into the remotest townships. 


Struggles for Life. By Witi1am Kyienton, L.L.D., Vice- 
President of the Royal Society of Literature, etc. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1886. 


This book is one which will commend itself to every one who is 
interested in the manifold efforts that are being made to lighten the 
miseries of the poor and oppressed. Dr. Knighton is himself anxiously 
observant of these, is in hearty sympathy with them, and here endeavours 
to arouse public attention still more to the evils to be grappled with, 
and to help*by wise counsels, and equally wise warnings, towards rightly 
directing public energy to diminish them. The ‘Bitter Cry’ that is 
coming from the slums of London, and of all our great cities, is so loud 
and so bitter that the philanthropically inclined are apt to run into 
foolish extravagances. Dr. Knighton is as keenly sensitive as any 
one can be to the abounding misery, but seeks to guide towards curing 
the evil, and not merely to lessen it in individual cases and for the 
moment. He truthfully describes the purpose of his work when he says, 
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it is ‘to learn first the causes of deterioration and destruction ’—deteri- 
oration, that is, in the power of struggling against the evils that oppress so 
many—‘ that we may obviate ot remove them, and to discover the remediés, 
if possible, for imperfection and misery.’ How many ate the struggles for 
life—how fierce they are and how varied, how many agencies there ate 
against which life has to contend—life of body, life of thought, life of 
conscience—we do not realise very readily, and are somewhat taken 
aback by the array presented to us in the ‘Table of Contents’ pre- 
fixed to this work. But our author amply justifies the list, and leaves us 
convinced that those he enumerates are but some and not alll of the foes that 
are in the field against us. But he isno pessimist, Rather does he seek to 
enlist all ranks and classes in the good work of doing their share in 
remedying the evils, and to inspire them with the spitit of brotherhood 
and of mutual helpfulness, He indulges in no abuse of the rich, nor in 
passionate panegyrics of the poor. He strives, not to set class against 
class, but to evoke in all the humanitarian sentiment, and to unite us 
in a large and loving effort to cure the ills complained of. His book 
abounds in wise suggestions and equally wise cautions. It is conceived 
in an admirable spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated and read, to 
do a vast amount of practical good. 


The German Classics from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century, 
with Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern German, 


and Notes. By F. Max Mutter, M.A. A new Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged and Adapted to Wilhelm Scherer’s 
History of German Literature, by F. Lichtenstein. 2 vols, 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1886. 


As now issued Professor Max Miiller’s German Classics forms a very ex- 
cellent companion to Scherer’s History of German Literature. The latter 
work is followed step by step, the passages printed having been selected or 
arranged, for the purpose of illustrating its pages. As might be expected 
the present edition is a considerable improvement upon its predecessor, and 
now that we have a History of German Literature, it is likely to prove a 
much more useful and even popular book. In variety, range and arrange- 
ment, it is almost all that can be desired. The passages chosen have been 
selected with tact and judgment. But few authors of importance have 
been omitted. The illustrations drawn from ‘the Classics’ are abutidant 
almost to profaseness. In both volumes, however, there are omissions which 
as it seems to us, it is somewhat difficult to account for. Tauler, Eckart, 
and the author of the Deutsche Theologie deserved a place as well as Suso. 
Mendelssohn and Hegel are unrepresented. So also is Schelling. All we 
have from Ranke is an extract of three pages. Of Heine’s prose we have 
nothing, and but three short poems. But in a work of this kind we can 
scarcely expect to find every thing we desire. Perhaps we have here all 
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that we have a right to expect. As it stands, however, and notwith- 
standing the omission referred to, the work is now the most com- 
plete of its kind. The notices biographical are short and informing ; 
every section is furnished with references to the translation as well as to 
the German edition of the History, and the older pieces are accompanied 
by translations into modern German. Graceful reference, is made, as we 
need hardly say, in the preface to the deaths of Professors Scherer and 
Lichtenstein, and the book itself is dedicated to the memory of Mrs. F. C. 
Conybear, the accomplished daughter of the editor, and translator of 
Scherer’s History. 


Cours Elémentaire dEpigraphie Latine. Par M. R. CaGnat. 
Paris: Ernest Thorin, 1886. 


The publication by M. Cagnat of this handbook of epigraphy is most 
opportune. It comes at a time when, thanks to the persevering and ad- 
mirably organized labours of Mommsen and an enthusiastic band of fellow- 
workers, the learned public will soon be in possession of a complete 
collection of all the Roman inscriptions which have come down to us, and 
which, scattered as they hitherto were, were practically inaccessible to any 
one scholar. It will be of little use to the student of Roman history and 
literature that German erudition has placed this treasure in his hands if he 
himself does not at the same time possess the key of the casket in which it 
is contained. The mere knowledge of Latin, however thorough it may be 
in other respects, he will find utterly insufficient. The practical science of 
epigraphy must be brought to its aid. A Latin inscription is not a puzzle ; 
the language in which it is written is plain enough, but it is not that with 
which the Roman writers, even those whose diction is most terse and 
laconic, have familiarised us ; whether it be an epitaph or a dedication, a 
law or a charm, it is drawn up in a formal, official style, in which every- 
thing is fixed and subject to unvarying rules, and in which each clause occurs 
according to a set order; but it is obscured by abbreviations, sigils and 
ellipses which neither intuition nor ingenuity, nor, indeed, anything short 
of an exact knowledge of epigraphy can explain. For the acquisition of 
this important science, however, but few facilities exist. It is not included 
in the curriculum of our universities, and we know of no English hand- 
book to which the student can turn for help. The Germans have produced 
two, but of these, Bone’s is too short to be of any great practical utility, 
whilst Zell’s is both confused and out of date. We are, therefore, guilty 
of no exaggeration in claiming for M. Cagnat’s work the merit of being the 
only manual in which epigraphy is systematically treated and from which 
the classical student may gather, if not sufficient knowledge to turn the 
German collection to its full use, at least as much as is necessary to enable 
him to understand and even to check the results arrived at by those 
specialists whose task it is to convert obscure and often fragmentary in- 
scriptions into authoritative records. 
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Locksley Hall Siety Years After, $c. By AutFreD Lorp 
Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1886. 


The only piece in this volume which is absolutely new is the first, which 
furnishes the title. The others are ‘The Promise of May,’ which was 
performed some time ago on the London stage, but without success ; the 
stirring and spirited ode on the ‘Opening of the Indian and Colonial . 
Exhibition by the Queen ;’ and ‘The Fleet,’ a version of which appeared 
in the Times in the April of 1885. The last mentioned has been retouched 
and improved. A new stanza has been added, and the first two lines of 
the second stanza, which in the earlier version read : 


‘ This isle, the mightiest naval peal on earth, 
This one small isle, the lord of every sea.’ 


have now become, with the reference to Nelson : 
‘His isle, the mightiest ocean power on earth, 
Our own fair isle, the lord of every sea,’ 
As a narrative poem interspersed with songs ‘The Promise of May’ is 
excellent, but as a drama it is as unsatisfactory as it can well be. In 
dramatic effect it is altogether wanting. The opportunities it offers for it, 
and they are not many, are unused. Besides, there is the want of any 
great conception in it. The characters are commonplace, not one of them 
showing the faintest touch of heroism. According to the motto prefixed 
to the play the principal figure in it is ‘A surface man of theories, true to 
none,’ but in reality he is a thorough scoundrel, who, after seducing one 
sister, returns to make love to the other. Here and there, however, there 
are fine passages which, with the songs, form its redeeming features. The 
best poem in the volume is undoubtedly the first, though its interpretation 
is somewhat difficult. Perhaps, the simplest is the best. The hero of 
Locksley Hall, now an old man of eighty, comes to the funeral of Amy’s 
husband, and, addressing Amy’s grandson, speaks in his old scornful yet 
noble way of the things around him. Sorrow and experience have not 
mellowed him. He is as little satisfied with the world now as he was 
sixty years ago, and his denunciations are as vehement. He does justice, 
however, to the husband of his faithless cousin, saying : 
‘ Worthier soul was he than I am, sound and honest, rustic Squire, 

Kindly landlord, boon companion—youthful jealousy is a liar ;’ 

and of those who are gone he thus mourns— 
‘Gone the tyrant of my youth, and mute below the chancel stones, 

All his virtues—I forgive them—black in white above his bones. 

Gone the comrades of my bivouac, some in fight against the foe, 

Some thro’ and slow diseases, gone as all on earth will go. 

Gone with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence ran, 

She with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of man, 

Strong in will and rich in wisdom, Edith, loyal, lowly sweet, 

Feminine to her inmost heart, and feminine to her tender feet, 

Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 

She that link’d again the broken chain that bound me to my kind.’ 
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His outlook on the present or for the futtre canndt be called cheering. 
It may be gathered from such passages as the following :— 


* Chaos, Cosmos ! Cosmos, Chaos! who can tell how all will éhd! 

Read the wide world’s annals, you, and take their wisdom for your friend, 

Hope the best, but hold the Present fatal daughter of the Past, 

Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that the hour will last !’ 
But the old true spirit comes out towards the end of what must after all be 
called a genuinely noble and impressive poem— 

‘ Follow you the star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mitie. 

Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 

Follow Light and do the Right—for man can half control his doom— 

Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb.’ 

If the old aspiration be somewhat chilled, it is still present, and after sixty 
years is still a sourcé of inspiration and power. 


Through Dark to Light. By A. Evsute-Evans. New Edition. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 1886. 


We are not at all surprised that this volume has reached a second 
edition. It would have said little for the thoughtfulness and perception 
of the times if it had not. The poems it contains are by no means those 
of a poetaster. Their author has a complete mastery over the poet's 
instrument of expression, ahd has laid sure hold upon the deeper spiritual 
experience of this nineteenth century. Few who are given to reflect on 
the great mysteries of human existence, or who have been troubled with 
the malady of thought, will read what he has here written, without finding 
many of the thoughts they have themselves long tried to utter, 
expressed in melodious verse. The earlier portion of the volume has 
a strong flavour of pessimism, but who, even of those who have attained to 
clearness and serenity of vision, have not at times been pessimists? The 
great charm of what is here written is its naturalness, its fidelity to nature, 
the truthfulness with which the struggles and perplexities, the blind 
anxious gropings of the soul after light and hope and assurance are 
depicted. 


Poems of Walt Whitman. Selected and edited by WILLIAM 
MicHakEL Rossettt. New Edition. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1886. 


With the exception of a Postscript and one or two notes, this is a 
reproduction of a volume which has now been out of print for several 
years. It is a volume to be welcomed, inasmuch as it is decidedly the best 
selection of Whitman’s poems we have seen, and in every way more 
suitable for general circulation than the complete edition. Into the 
reasons for this last assertion we need not here enter. Mr. Rossetti has 
some very sensible remarks on the subject in his Prefatory Notice, and Mr. 
Stedman and Professor Dowden, not to mention others, have also dealt 
with it. In the pages of the present volume there is nothing to offend the 
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most refined mind ; and besides, they contain almost all that is best of 
Whitman’s poetical writings. Whitman is doubtless a very considerable poet, 
notwithstanding his almost total disregard of the ordinary conventionali- 
ties of poetry. He is also thoroughly American—American, in fact, as no 
other poet of the New World is. Whether he will found a new school of 
poetry remains to be seen. In outward appearance, the present edition is 
a great improvement upon the previous one and forms a very handsome 
volume. We should add that, like the original edition, it contains the 
celebrated preface to the Leaves of Grass, as well as a very valuable preface 
by the editor. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and other Poems, By WILLIAM 
EDMONSTONE AyYTON, D.C.L. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1886. 


This is a remarkably handsome and handy edition of a book which, on 
its first appearance made a very considerable sensation. The poems it 
contains néed no recommendation. There can be little doubt that they 
will stir the mind of the present generation as much as they did that of 
the last, though their influence may not be so obvious. They are full of 
fire and energy, and have the true ring of genuine poetry about them. 
The publishers have done well to present them in their present form—a 
form which, unless we are mistaken, will bring them within the reach of 
most readers and secure for them a very wide circulation. 


Bruce: a Drama in Five Acts. By JoHN Davipson. Glasgow 
and London: Wilson and McCormick, 1886. 

Mr. Davidson has been more successful in his attempt to write a drama 
than many who have tried their hands at it. The subject he has chosen 
lends itself very readily to dramatic treatment, and he must at least be said 
to have made good use of the materials history has provided him with. 
Generally speaking there is abundance of action and movement in his 
scenes, though here and there the development of the plot is unduely de- 
layed by speeches which might with advantage be shortened. Mr. David- 
son seems to have aimed at force and directness in his lines rather than at 
high flown poetry. He has done well, and though here and there fault 
may be found with his verses, many of them are strong and effective. The 
characters are distinct and well drawn. ; 


The Odyssey of Homer. Books I.-XII. Translated into English 
Verse by the Earl of Carnarvon. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1886, 


We have but one regret about this translation, and that is, that it does 
not run on to the end of the Twenty-fourth Book. The measure of praise 
to which it is entitled is great. Taken as a whole, it is a very scholarly 
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and skilful production—clear, simple, faithful. Here and there exception 
may be taken to a rendering, but, generally speaking, its fidelity is 
remarkable. So far as it goes, it is unquestionably the best translation of 
the Odyssey of which the English language can boast. Those who are 
acquainted with Greek will read it with pleasure ; and to those who are 
not, it may be commended as the best means of becoming acquainted with 
this Homeric poem. 


The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. By DAviD MACGIBBON 
and THomas Ross, Architects. Vou. I. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas, 1887. 


This is the first volume of a learned, painstaking, and highly important 
work. The object which the authors set before them is to trace the de- 
velopment of castellated and domestic architecture in Scotland and to 
determine the various stages or periods of its progress. The subject, as 
we need hardly say, is one of great national interest and one which is 
intimately bound up with the history and development of the country. 
Strange to say, however, comparatively little attention has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. Beyond Mr. Billings’ work on the Baronial and 
Ecclesiastical antiquities of the country, it will be hard to find any work of 
importance specifically devoted to it ; and excellent and valuable as the 
work just referred to is, it labours under the serious drawbacks of being 
entirely without plans and of making no attempt to deal with the history 
of Scottish architecture, more especially of the domestic portion of it in a 
systematic manner. Our authors, therefore, though not the first to 
recognise the fact that Scotland has an architecture of its own, have the 
honour of making the first attempt to treat it historically and from a pro- 
fessional point of view. Of the manner in which they have executed their 
work it is almost needless to speak. Bringing patience and large ex- 
perience to bear upon it, they have spared no effort to set the subject of 
their joint labours before their readers in the most complete and lucid way ; 
and the result so far is a handsome volume of nearly six hundred pages, 
which will be read with pleasure by all who take an interest in the monuments 
of the past. The illustrations, which make no pretensions to be works 
of art but are designed rather to exhibit the architectural features of the 
buildings they represent, are numerous. As might be expected, too, in the 
majority of instances plans are given, both ground and sectional. The 
text accompanying the illustrations, or rather the treatise itself, is full of 
interesting matter as well historical as architectural. The descriptions are 
clear and detailed, and though here and there a conjecture is risked, there 
is no attempt at theorising, the authors contenting themselves with 
remaining on the solid ground of ascertained fact. The first or intro- 
ductory chapter, which is devoted to a rapid sketch of the development of 
castellated architecture in France and England, is specially interesting 
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and forms an excellent introduction to those which follow. In Scottish 
castellated or baronial architecture three periods are recognised. The first 
begins and ends with the Thirteenth Century ; the second begins and ends 
with the Century following; and the third of which by far the most 
numerous examples remain, extends from the beginning of the Fifteenth to 
the middle of the Sixteenth Century. But for the distinctive features of 
these periods we must refer our readers to the extremely elaborate and 
interesting pages of Messrs. Macgibbon and Ross, whose volumes, pro- 
viding the second be executed with the same skill as the one before us, 
must be regarded as the standard work on the sybject and an excellent 
addition to architectural and historical literature. 


Fantaisies décoratives par Habert-Dys. Livraisons, 1-9. Paris: 
Jules Rouam. London: Gilbert Wood & Co., 1886. 


The aim of these admirably executed studies is excellent. Throwing 
himself free from the trammels of traditional decoration, and seeking his 
inspiration in nature, M. Habert-Dys here attempts, through the utilisa- 
tion of her forms, to furnish every branch of decorative art with designs 
and suggestions for them. The thirty-six plates before us—each 
livraison contains four —exhibit great fertility and resource of invention, 
and are remarkable for the splendour and harmony of their colouring. 
One looks through them in vain for anything like repetition. Each plate 
is a complete and independent study, and, though unaccompanied by any- 
thing in the shape oi text, cannot fail to be rich in suggestions to those 
who are in search of novelties in decorative art. Some of the designs for 
porcelain, jewellery, and tissues are particular deserving of notice. 
All are executed on China paper, and are strongly mounted. Accompany- 
ing each livraison is a new cover which is often as suggestive as the plates 
it protects. To all interested in industrial art this new issue from the 
Libraire de l’Art will prove of singular value. 


Ia Chine inconnuve. Par Maurice JAMETEL. Third Edition. 
Paris: J. Rouam, 1886. 


M. Jametel here puts forth his own experience and the wisdom he has 
gained by it for the guidance of those who are in quest of the curiosities 
and products of Chinese art. All such, we imagine, unless they are as 
expert as M. Jametel, are in need of a guide. The Chinese shopkeeper, 
or dealer in curiosities, is quite as fertile in devices for the deception of his 
customers as many of his occidental brothers, and is always on the look out 
to fill his pockets at the expense of Europeans who have taken to hunting 
after the merchandise he has for sale. A better guide than M. Jametel can 
scarcely be desired. He has had long practice in dealing with the China- 
man, and is well acquainted with all his devices. In this little book, 
which we are not surprised to see has already passed through two editions, 
he carries us with him into the shops in Pekin frequented by European 
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purchasers, and into many which they rarely visit, brings us face to face 
with the Chinese merchant, describes him in the most graphic manner, 
and communicates a good deal of valuable information respecting the 
character and worth of his wares—porcelain, works in bronze and ivory, 
enamelling, books, and many other products of Chinese skill—noting the 
prices asked and the prices given, and discoursing pleasantly on the signs 
of genuineness, and the efforts made to deceive the unwary. All that M. 
Jametel has to say is told with the greatest brevity. To the collector his 
work will be invaluable. 


Von der Weichsel zum Dnjepr. Geographische, kriegsgeschichtische 
und operative Studie von Sarmaticus. Helwingsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. Hanover, 1886. 


If preparation for war be the best means of ensuring peace, this volume 
affords ample proof of an earnest desire on the part of Germany to remain 
on the friendliest terms with its Russian neighbours. Looked at in this 
light, ‘Sarmaticus’s’ treatise may be accepted as a fitting and natural 
sequel to the effusive’display of good feeling at the periodical meetings of 
the three Emperors. From any other point of view, however, it must 
appear strangely suggestive that, at the very moment when, to all outward 
seeming, the political relations between the two countries were most 
amicable, a writer should come forward, unofficially and pseudonymously, 
it is true, but, for all that, with the authority which necessarily attaches to 
any work sanctioned or even tolerated by the stringent military censorship 
known to exist in Germany, and assure the world at large, and the ‘ war 
party’ in St. Petersburg in particular, that Russia no longer possesses, 
either from its geographical situation or from the extent of its territory, a 
position of special advantage amongst the other nations of Europe ; and 
that, in the event of an appeal to arms for the final settlement of the 
struggle for supremacy between the Slavie and the Teutonic race, victory 
must remain with Germany. In support of his assertion, ‘Sarmaticus’ 
brings forward an imposing array of facts and figures, as well as a series of 
practical suggestions, which prove it to be no mere expression of ignorant 
and blustering Chauvinism but the well-grounded opinion of a writer who 
has made the subject his special study and considered it in all its details 
and under all its aspects. Assuming that, in a war between Germany and 
Russia, the Polish provinces—that is, the territory between the Vistula 
and the Dnieper—musi necessarily be the theatre of hostilities, he submits 
the whole district to a survey in which every feature is noted, and its 
-possible influence duly weighed. The minuteness and apparent accuracy 
of this section are truly astonishing. The climate, the conformation 
of the country, the productiveness of the soil, the means of communication, 
the character of the population, are each in turn considered in its bearings 
on a possible campaign. But it is more particularly in tracing the course 
of the numerous water-ways, not only the main streams, but even their 
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smallest tributaries, that the author shows his thorough acquaintance with 
what he calls the ‘ Polish theatre of war.’ He marks every ferry and every 
ford. Not only does he indicate all existing bridges, but he also points out 
where others could be constructed, whence the necessary materials could 
be procured, and what engineering resources the operation would require. 
Neither does he overlook the fortifications which have been set up, and the 
information which he has acquired on this point is not the least startling 
part of astartling book. The second part of ‘Samaticus’s’ study deals with 
the various campaigns of which Poland has been the theatre in modern 
times. These are four in number. The first is that of 1792-4, with which 
the siege of Warsaw and the heroic struggle of Kosciusko are associated. 
The next, bearing the date of 1806-7, and marked by the battle of Pultusk, 
recalls Napoleon’s words, that in Poland he found a fifth element, which 
was mud. The third and most important is that which two words suffice 
to summarize—Moscow and the Beresina. The last is the Polish insur- 
rection of 1831. The strategical operations of these four campaigns are 
analysed with a view to illustrating the practical importance of the details 
contained in the former part, and showing the fatal results which, in some 
instances, followed the ignorance or the neglect of them. In the event of a 
declaration of war, a contingency to the consideration of which the third 
section of the volume is devoted, the first difficulty to be encountered by 
Russia would be the mobilisation of its forces, a task which, owing to the 
centralisation of its military administration, to the heterogeneous elements 
which compose its army, to the untrustworthiness of its officials, and to 
the immense extent of territory over which its three millions of men are 
scattered, it has never yet been able to complete till a considerable time 
after the first outbreak of hostilities. For the conveyance of these masses 
of men towards the western frontier only three railway lines, each of them 
single, are available. The indolence and insufficiency of their management 
in time of peace, when the traffic along them does not amount to more than 
five or six trains a day, justifies the strongest doubts as to the possibility 
of their meeting the demands which would be made upon them. When all 
this is considered and judged by the light of past experience, it seems’ no 
exaggeration to assume that, for the concentration of its troops at any 
point on the western frontier, Russia would require three times as long as 
Germany. For an invading army, on the other hand, Poland, we are told, 
presents no difficulties but could be surmounted by preparations based on 
a thorough knowledge of the peculiarities of the country. The points to 
which attention would require to be given are fully gone into. They refer 
to the special clothing of the troops, the kind of food and drink to be pro- 
vided—for bread and water in its pure, or rather impure, state would be 
out of the question—the vehicles to be used by the commissariat, and the 
measures to be taken for the construction of roads, As to the objective 
point for which a German army would make, there can exist no doubt. 
It would be Moscow, the real capital of the country. A last but not un- 
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important condition laid down by ‘Sarmaticus’ is an alliance with Austria. 
This, he says, is the charm by which the power of the Czar can be over- 
come. Such is the purport of this remarkable book. Brief as our 
summary of it necessarily is, it may serve to explain the excitement which 
it has caused in military circles. 


The Making of the Irish Nation: and the First Fruits of 
Federation. By J. A: PartripGe. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1886. 


Mr. Partridge intends his book to be a vade mecum of the Irish question 
for public men of all shades of opinion. That his intention will ever be 
realized we have serious doubts. Before it can, it will be requisite 
for the author to convert public men, and the public as well, to his 
own way of thinking, and to his own way of writing. The latter may pass 
as eloquent, but we should be disposed to apply to it a different 
epithet. Many of Mr. Partridge’s opinions are exceedingly questionable, 
and his logic is far from sound. The book is written in the interest of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. While advocating a separate legislature for 
Ireland, it is strongly in favour of federation. 


The Laws concerning Religious Worship; also Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses. By JOHN JENKINS, a District Registrar to 


the High Court of Justice. London: Waterlow Bros, and 
Layton, 1885. 


In this useful little volume Mr. Jenkins gives first a succinct chronolo- 
gical narrative of ecclesiastical legislation in England, with abridgements 
of the statutes on the subject, from the Conquest down to the present time. 
Secondly we have a compendium of the law of mortmain and charitable 
uses, and lastly summaries of the law concerning ministers of religion and 
trustees of charities. The work is carefully written, the lists of statutes 
quoted or abstracted and cases cited covering some eight pages. It will 
undoubtedly supply a want which, as the author says, he has frequently 
and constantly felt during a professional practice of no less than forty years, 
and which others, we imagine, have also experienced. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By CHARLES 
Dickens. With Notes and Numerous [lustrations. 
Edited by Cartes Dickens the Younger. Jubilee 
Edition. 2 Vols. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1886. 


Though not an ideal ‘ Jubilee Edition,’ to those who are in the habit of 
reading Dickens, and even to those who only occasionally dip into his 
works, this edition of the famous Papers will prove of very considerable 
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service. The notes and illustrations will enable them to identify many of 
the places which are introduced by Dickens into a number of his other 
works, and to understand many an allusion which, though once familiar, 
is now doubtful or obscure. The notes are full of literary and antiquarian 
interest. The introduction tells the history of the Papers and the curious 
story connected with their illustration. The volumes are handsomely 
printed, though one would have liked to have seen a larger size of paper 
used, and a genuine reproduction both of the old plates and the old cover. 
Still, until a better edition is forthcoming, the one now before us will un- 
doubtedly count as the most popular issue of Dickens’s most popular book. 


Neera. A Tale of Ancient Rome. By Jonn W. Granam. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1886. 


Neera raises, of course, the oft discussed question, whether it is possible, 
by careful topographical and literary study, to arrive at a capacity for re- 
producing the every-day life of a long perished civilization? Apart from 
the consideration of that apparently insoluble question, Mr. Graham merits 
much commendation for his story. The plot, by no means a very simple 
one, is exceedingly well managed, and the characters have life and indi- 
viduality. It is, however, by the clearness and precision of his topogra- 
phical sketches that Mr. Graham appears to us to have been most success- 
ful in giving an air of reality to his story. When an author seeks to bring 
before his readers the daily life of nearly two thousand years ago, he can 
only hope to succeed in arousing their interest by bringing the scenery of 
that life very vividly before them. In this respect Mr. Graham has been 
eminently successful, especially in his admirable description of Capresx, 
and the mysterious life there of the gloomy tyrant Tiberius. He is also to 
be congratulated on the skill with which he has contrived sufficiently to 
indicate the darker side of the old world civilization, without blackening 
his pages with realistic descriptions. The chief defect of the story lies in 
its mechanical workmanship. Its literary style leaves often much to be 
desired. ‘The boy simply turned and pointed to the end of a narrow lane 
which debouched close to.’ This unpardonable construction occurs more 
than once, and is not the only one which is very faulty. These defects 
are rather remarkable in a work bearing, in other respects, trace of such 
careful painstaking workmanship. 


Sir Percival, a Story of the Past and of the Present. By J. H. 
SHortHovuse. Author of John Inglesant, &c., London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1886. 

‘I sawe a damoysel as me thoughte, alle in whyte with a vessel in both 
her handes, and forth with al I was hole.’—This quotation on the title 
page is the key-note of Sir Perciwal. Already the book is passing 
rapidly through new editions, but how many of those who read it with 
interest, will grasp ite full meaning? ‘Only the knight of spotless purity 
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could ever attain to the blessed vision of the Holy Grail ;’ and Mr. Short- 
house, if we read his purpose rightly, would teach the lesson earnestly 
impressed upon his knights by the blameless king of old, that that purity 
is to be sought, not in rigid self-denial, but in pure devotion to a pure 
ideal. Syre Percyvale of the past saw not only the Holy Grail, but saw it 
in the hands of ‘a damoysel alle in whyte.’ Sir Percival of the present 
attains to the finding of the Grail after he has learned to worship at the 
shrine of Constance Lisle. The episode of Virginia Clare would seem to 
indicate a feeling on the author’s part that only by degrees can apprecia- 
tion of the highest ideal be reached. But must the end be always isolation 
and martyrdom? King Arthur did not hold that creed, though he dreed 
that wierd. We could wish Mr. Shorthouse had allowed his story to end 
in the holy estate of matrimony. So long as such sketches as Sir Percival 
seem to imply that the purity necessary to secure the blessed vision is 
incompatible with that state, so long will they fail of any chance of exer- 
cising an ennobling influence on the daily lives of men. We will venture to 
predict that a very large number of those who read Sir Percival will pro- 
nounce Constance Lisle only fit to be a nun. If Mr. Shorthouse will use 
the peculiar power he has shown in his latest story to paint married life 
lifted into the same atmosphere ; to show, in fact, the idea of the Round 
Table carried to a successful, rather than a disastrous issue, he may chance 
to find himself, all by and through himself, a great white cross army. 
The literary style of Sir Percival is not satisfactory. The composition is 
often careless or awkward, occasionally slovenly ; and it is impossible not 
sometimes to regret in reading it that a very beautiful picture has not 
been, so to speak, set in a frame more worthy of it. 


A Modern Telemachus. By CuartottTe M. Yona, author of 
The Heir of Redelyffe, &c. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1886. 


Miss Yonge, like Miss Thackeray, defies criticism. There is an indefin- 
able charm about her writing which, even when fault might be found, dis- 
inclines the critic to make the attempt. In A Modern Telemachus he has 
taken a romantic historical incident, and with little alteration woven out 
of it a thrilling story of perilous adventure and hairbreadth escape. On 
one point, as a Scottish reviewer, we can confidently congratulate Miss 
Yonge. Her Scotch is very much more the real thing than is generally 
the case when English writers try to use the dialect. Only once and again 
does the turn of a sentence betray that the authors not perfectly at home 
therein. In one instance, however, she has fallen into an error, inevitable, 
we believe, with English writers—‘a douce set, not forgathering with 
Arabs nor wi’ Moors.’ To forgather, does not mean to associate with, but 
to meet accidentally. You forgather with an acquaintance when you meet 
him by chance in the street, not when you designedly frequent his society. 
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Margaret Jermine. By Fayr Mapoo. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1886. 

Margaret Jermine is a difficult story to criticise, for it is impossible to 
decide whether the author has aimed high, and failed from want of ability 
to carry out the idea; or has, by accident, chanced to suggest more than 
she has perceived herself. As Charles Jermine appears to have no belief 
in immortality, he is perfectly right, from his standpoint ; but is simply 
inculeating what he had learned from St. Paul, though probably he did not 
know that. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ The philo- 
sophy is sound, the reasoning unanswerable from his standpoint. But 
neither in irony nor seriousness has the author worked out this obvious 
conclusion, and so the story is a failure. It has all the effect of a picture 
which possesses no unity of design. As it is, we have simply an irritating 
portrait of a woman, in most things sane and sensible, allowing the cold 
grip of a dead-selfish monomaniac to cripple her usefulness, and destroy 
the happiness of two lives. For the rest the story is clever, but suggests in- 
experience, and want of practice. The writer does not know the social 
class she has tried to describe. The position she has given to a daily 
governess, in such a circle, is absurd; and in many small poiuts she 
betrays ignorance of the class to which her characters mainly belong. The 
names she has chosen are also likely to prove disadvantageous. They are 
in general singularly uncouth, while such a Velvetine and Minimy are silly 
enough to raise a prejudice at once against the book. Still there is enough 
in the story to make us believe that, if the author is young and inex- 
perienced, she may, if she takes the trouble, live to make a name for 
herself as a novelist. 


Lady Branksmere. By the Author of Phyllis, &c. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1886. 

Whatever else may or may not be found in a novel by the author of 
Phyllis, one characteristic is never missing—an all pervading vulgarity, 
which her really considerable descriptive power only seems to render more 
prominent. In Lady Branksmere, she fully sustains her reputation, 
Utter vulgarity is the special feature of every character in the book. 
Never is it more strongly portrayed than when Lord and Lady Branksmere 
have a little disagreement, no uncommon occurrence. Their disputes 
resemble nothing in nature save a feline encounter, where blazing eyes, 
abnormal tails, and torrents, evidently of imprecation, end ignominiously 
in a slap, a squall, and precipitate retreat. ‘There is a dignity about 
Muriel that nothing could ruffle.’ It must have sat rather oddly upon her 
when she ended one of these disturbances by giving her husband a slap in 
the face. ‘There is a moment’s awful silence, and then Branksmero falls 
quickly back from her, a dark red stain upon his cheek where her palm 
had struck him.’ Could any description more adequately represent the 
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climax of a duel among the chimney pots on a moonlight night? The plot 
of the story is absurd; its style a mixture of bombast, frivolity, and 
coarseness. 


The Princess Casamassima. By Henry JAMES. London ; 
Macmillan & Co., 1886. 


The Princess Casamassima is at once exceedingly tedious and very inter- 
esting. The paradox is less startling than it sounds. The fault which 
results in a tediousness that we will venture to affirm will make it very 
difficult for a large percentage of readers to get through the book at all, is 
that—we borrow the phrase—‘ minute stippling’ which while it renders 
Mr. James’s short studies wonderfully effective, is destructive when 
laboriously carried through three rather closely printed volumes ; the in- 
terest lies in the number of ideas well worth consideration which will be 
the reward of any intelligent reader who goes carefully through the book. 
Whether consciously, or unconsciously, Mr. James has worked out much 
the same result as the author of Demos. He has shown what an utter sham 
socialism, so called, is. These fiery champions of the starving, oppressed, 
down-trodden working class, rant, denounce, and are always going to 
begin, no one seems to know exactly what, but very evidently some- 
thing which is really to place them in the position of the class they 
intend to pull down. Meantime they touch not the burdens of the 
sufferers with one of their fingers. They leave all practical effort to lighten 
that load to a Lady Aurora, or a Princess Casamassima. We cannot pro- 
fess much admiration for this half American, half Italian adventuress, 
She is after all largely a sham, and shams are always vulgar ; while Lady 
Aurora is too blurred an outline to be very interesting. Still, there is a 
vein of subtle irony in the contrast presented—the two women, reared in 
luxury, practising the socialism that gives to those who have not ; the two 
artizans capable only of the socialism which takes away from those who 
have. To any intending reader of The Princess Casamassima, we would 
suggest to keep in his head two ideas—one, that not genuine sympathy 
with suffering is required to make a socialist—that makes a Shaftesbury— 
but a strongly developed sense, on the part of the individual, of the 
horrible iniquity involved in his not being personally exempt from the 
suffering which is more or less the fate of all humanity. The other, 
that a beautiful and fascinating woman, playing at socialism, is likely to 
prove an interesting study, as tending more in the direction of havoc 
among promising socialists, than in that of advancing the cause. Was 
Samson a socialist? Whosoever will expand these ideas for himself will, 
we think, find the tediousness of Mr. James’s story overridden by its 
interest. But why should three different writers produce three different 
socialists, and call them respectively, Mutimer, Monument, and Muni- 
ment} It makes it hard for a critic to avoid getting a little mixed, 
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The Final Science, or Spiritual Materialism. Being a strict ap- 
plication of the most approved modern Scientific Principles to 
the Solution of the deepest Problems of the Age. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls, 1885. 


Whoever the author of this book is, he is deficient in neither wit nor 
humour. His acquaintance with modern scientific and philosophical theories 
is evidently large, and quite sufficient to mark him out as one who is well ac- 
quainted with the science of the day, while the ease with which he carries his 
weight of learning and the facility with which he manipulates his varied 
stores of knowledge, and not less his trenchant logic and pungent raillery, 
prove him to be a capable thinker and an extremely attractive debater, at 
least with his pen. The impression one derives from the title page is that 
it is followed by an abstruse argument in favour of Materialism, and when 
the author goes on to assert ‘ unhesitatingly and unconditionally, I adopt 
Materialism, anc declare it to be the sole and all-sufficient explanation of 
the universe,’ the impression is deepened. But we have only to read a few 
pages on in order to find that the impression is wrong, and that instead of 
being a defence of Materialism, the book is a genuinely humorous satire 
upon it. A more effective-piece of satire we have not seen for some time. 
The author is thoroughly acquainted with all the most recent developments 
of Materialism, and pokes his fun at them most unmercifully. His 
chapters on ‘ First Principles,’ ‘ Matter,’ ‘ Atoms,’ ‘ Evolution,’ ‘ Design,’ 
and ‘Morality,’ are most amusing and yet most instructive reading. 
‘ Jokes,’ Milton somewhere remarks, ‘often decide great things,’ and the 
author of this exceedingly clever book has something more important in 
view than the mere exhibition of his powers of ridicule. His aim is nothing 
less than to undermine the hold which Materialism has upon many, and 
to show its inadequacy as a theory of things. 


Sunday at Home, 1886. The Leisure Hour, 1886. The Boys’ 
Own Annual, 1886. The Girls Own Annual, 1886. 
London : Religious Tract Society. 


These four profusely illustrated volumes contain a great variety of read- 
ing to suit all classes at all times and seasons. The first, as we need hardly 
say, is grave, and mostly taken up with the treatment of moral and religious 
subjects, and is an excellent book for Sunday reading. The chapters are 
short, varied, and interesting, and pervaded by a devout and catholic 
spirit. The chapters on the Jews, on Hymn Writers and Hymnology, and 
‘ An Artist’s Jottings in the Holy Land,’ deserve special mention. The 
Leisure Hour is more varied in its contents, and besides stories of adven- 
ture and travel, Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘A Poor Gentleman ’ and a number of en- 
tertaining chapters from the old story tellers, contains many items of in- 
formation in science, biography, and Natural History. In fact, it is diffi- 
cult to open it without coming across something which is either instructive 
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or entertaining. The Boy’s Own and The Girl’s Own are full of admirably 
selected reading for the young. A more acceptable present in the shape of 
a book than either of them will prove to those for whom they are written, 
we cannot conceive. Each is sure to interest, and each can scarcely fail to 
foster that spirit of frankness, courage, integrity, and gentleness, in which 
it is desirable that the youth of both sexes should abound. 


Christianity, Science, and Infidelity by the Rev. W. Hillier, Mus. Doc. 
has reached a second edition. It consists of a series of letters addressed to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, designed to vindicate the received truths of Christianity, 
and to show the follies and absurdities of Atheism. For this edition the 
Rev. Henry Varley has written a prefatory recommendation. We hope that 
the letters will be widely read. 


The Background of Sacred Story, by Frederick Hastings (Jas. Nisbet & 
Co.), consists of a series of twenty-three papers on the less known charac- 
ters of the Bible. The papers are all interestingly written and contain 
many useful and instructive lessons. Mr. Hastings has done well to call 
attention to these more obscure characters, for the things which are written 
about them were also written for instruction in righteousness, and are apt 
to be overlooked. 

The Scope and Method of Economie Science (Macmillan), is the address 
which Professor Sidgwick delivered as president of the Economic Science 
and Statistic Section of the British Association at its meeting in Aberdeen 
during the September of 1865. All students of economics will be glad to 
have this masterly discussion in its present handy form. 





SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE (October).—In an article which supplies an interesting 
chapter to the history of the sciences, M. Berthelot deals with ‘The Authentic 
Processes of the Egyptian Chemists,’ and shows, from an examination of the 
Greek papyri preserved in Leyden that the ‘ opus magnum,’ the search for the 
philosopher’s stone, owed its origin not to a belief in the possibility of trans- 
muting inferior metals into gold, but to the operations by which dishonest 
goldsmiths produced worthless imitations of it.—Next in the table of contents 
comes a paper in which M. Carnot considers what kinds of soil are best suited 
for the reception of the sewage of large towns.—In an interesting contribution 
to demography based on a paper by M. B. Ornstein, there are some curious 
particulars with regard to longevity in Greece. From the very remarkable 
figures given it appears that the age of 85 is reached, on an average, by 1 in 
every hundred, the age of 95 by 1 in every 1000, the age of 100 by 1 in every 
10,000, the age of 105 by 1 in every 100,000 and finally, the age of 110 by 1 in 
every 1,000,000.—Ample reading is pone for geologists who, in addition to a 
report of the proceedings of the Geological Section of the French Association for 
the Advancement of the Sciences, will find an excellent translation of the 
address delivered at Birmingham by the President of the British Association. — 
In a paper which is well worthy of the attention of all who, whether from 
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motives of morality or of political economy, are interested in the liquor question, 
M. Fournier de Flaix sketches the history of excise duties on ‘aleobol in France, 
England, Russia, the United States, Holland, and Germany.—Under the title 
of ‘Some Heresies against Darwinism,’ M. Carl Vogt propounds a theory ac- 
cording to which our present zoological classification cannot be and is not, as is 
everywhere asserted, the expression of the real relationship existing between the 
different members of a branch, class, order, family or even genus, a relationship 
of which the proof is based on ontogenesic and phylogenesic development, but 
rather results, in many cases, at least, from a combination of similar charac- 
teristics to be found in individuals not descended from the same stock.—An 
interesting paper on ‘Ironclads and Cruisers’ contributed by M. G. S. Novi, 
examines what special qualities are required in a vessel to protect it against 
torpedoes.—Taking as his subjeet the simple flint implement of our ancestors 
of the post-tertiary age, M. J. Meunier has produced a r of singular merit 
which we warmly recommend to the attention of all students of the fascinati 
science of anthropology.—Another paper well worthy of notice is that in which 
M. G. Marcel relates the adventures of Querini and his companions in the in- 
voluntary voyage which they made to Norway in the fifteenth century. 


Revue ScrentTiFiqve (November).—An article which will command a wide 
interest is that on ‘The Prophylaxis of Rabies,’ contributed by M. Pasteur. It 
is followed by another communication on the same subject by M. Chautemps. 
The only item which we shall extract from papers which it would be unfair to give 
in any but their complete form, is that up to October 31, 1886, 2490 persons had 
been treated by the French physician, of these 80 were English.--M. Gossart’s 
‘ Voyage on the surface of a drop of water,’ is instructive and charming,—M. M. 
Binetand Féré whosenamesare intimately connected with the subject of hypnotism 
treat of the difficult question of hypnotism and responsibility. —‘ Les Anatomis- 
tes anciens,’ the reproduction of M. A. Labouléne’s Fc iny srg at the Faculty 
of Medecine of Paris, is a valuable contribution to the history of the sciences. 
—The wonders as well as the practical utility of instantaneous photography are 
admirably explained by M. Marey.—A great deal of interesting information is 
to be gathered from M. E. Laboune’s ‘ Eiders of Iceland.’ 


Revve Screntirique (December).—At the present time, when so many experi- 
ments are being made with a view to utilizing balloons for military purposes, 
M. G. Tissandier’s article : ‘Les aérostats militaires’ is icularly opportune. 
It shows all that was done in this direction at the end of the last century by 
the school of Meudon.—In a continuation of his sketch of the ancient ana- 
tomists M. A. Labouléne deals with those of the sixteenth century.—A further 
interesting contribution to the same branch of knowledge is contained in M. 
Berthelot’s paper on the metals known to the ancient Chaldzans.—Of the re- 
maining articles for this month M. Ch. Vélain’s ‘Geology and Geography ’ and 
M. Korschelt’s paper on ‘The third Eye of Reptiles’ are the most noteworthy. 


L’Art (November).—The first of this month’s numbers 8 with a further in- 
stalment of M. Bonaffe’s paper ‘L’Art du Bois.’ It deals with the school 
usually known as that of I’Ile-de-France.—Another continued article is devoted 
to Berlioz. It resumes the sketch of his career in 1863, the date of the produc- 
tion of the ‘Trojans,’ the complete fiasco of which was so bitterly felt by the 
author. This period of the master’s life also embraces his luckless marriage with 
Miss Smithson. The short passage which the author, M. Adolphe Jullien, de- 
votes to Berlioz as a musical critic and writer, is particularly interesting. — 
The mid-monthly number continues M. Oscar Berggruen’s ‘ L’CEuvre de Rubens 
en Autriche.’ The subjects treated in connection with this are animals, history 
and profane allegories.—Baron Henry de Geymiiller contributes a short paper 
on ‘ Du Cerceau in Italy,’ ‘Rembrandt Phomme et son CEuvre,’ though the 
article in the number is the most interesting and, in point of literary merit, the 
best. A sketch of the painter’s character supplies an excellent preface to a 
general appreciation of his work. The latter, though necessarily cursory, and 
indicating only the most striking features of the master’s manner, displays ex- 
cellent taste and sound jud t.—Of the full-page engravings for the month 
‘ Les Deux Amis’ is particularly pleasing. 
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L’Art (December).—‘ American Museums’ heads the number. It is very 
brief, and founded chiefly on Mr. Ripley Hitchcock’s study in ‘The Century 
Illustrated Magazine.’—M. Edmond Bonnaffé adds another section to his sketch 
of the wood-carvers of the 16th century. Burgundy and Franche-Comte are the 
parts of France here dealt with.—M. Charles Cournault supplies some biographi- 
cal details concerning a Lorrain sculptor of the 16th century, Ligier Richier, and 
adds to the value of his paper by giving several prints illustrative of Richier’s 
work.—There is also a account of the Correr Museum in Venice.—The 
secon! number contains, besides a further instalment of ‘ American Museums,’ 
a very interesting description, from the pen of no less a critic than M. Yriarte, 
of the valuable collections of Chantilly, given by the duc d’Aumale to the Insti- 
tut de France. The Condé Museum is the subject of the present instalment. — 
It is announced that / Art will henceforth open its pages to light literature, and 
M. Paul Bourget begins this new departure with a slight sketch, ‘Un 
Scrupule.’ 


RevvrE pes Devx Monpzs (October—Decemher).—Amongst the articles most 
worthy of notice in the six numbers lying before us may be mentioned that in 
which M. Victor Du Bled examines the lunacy laws in France, England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and the United States.—For ‘ Molieristes’ M. Larroumet 
has an excellent sketch : ‘ Moliére ’homme et le comédien.’—M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes appeals to classical students in his scholarly paper: ‘Le Domaine rural 
chez les Romains.’—M. C. de Varigny contributes an excellent series of sketches 
of San-Francisco.—An educational problem of considerable importance is dis- 
cussed by M. Emile Beaussire in a paper which, dealing with ‘ ‘lhe Teaching of 
Philosophy in the University of France,’ meets the objection of those who, on 
vacious grounds, object to the introduction of such a subject in any official 
course of studies.—For many, however, the most important contribution will 
be that of M. Renan’s series of papers on the Origin of the Bible. 


Revue pve L’Historre pes Rexierons (No. 4, 1886).—In the first article of 
this number Albert Réville continues his study of the life and character of the 
Emperor Julian. He brings here his historical resumé of the events and actions 
of the Emperor’s life to a close, and is now to proceed to estimate from these the 
character of the man. In the next part of his essay he promises to deal with 
the ‘theology’ of Julian.—The second article is by M. E. Lefébure, who was 
appointed to the lectureship on ‘The Religion of Egypt’ in connection with the 
new section, or faculty, instituted last summer at l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, — 
that of the ‘ History of Religions.’ He gives us here the lecture with which he 
opened his course. In it he deals | mg | with the religion of Egypt, the 
sources from which our knowledge of that religion is derived, the present con- 
dition of that knowledge, and the theories offered to explain its complex character. 
—Dr. J. Goldziher furnishes a brief paper on ‘ The Sacrifice of Hair among the 
Arabs.’ It is oy eee to an article of his which appeared in this Revue 
in 1884 on ‘The Worship of Ancestors and of the Dead among the Arabs.’ His 
remarks here are called for, he says, because of what has appeared on this sub- 
ject since elsewhere, especially in Dr. Robertson Smith’s recently published 
work on ‘Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia.’.—M. G. Dottin discusses the 
question of the belief in the immortality of the soul among the ancient Irish, 
and gives a translation of a version of the Hxpedition of Connel Ruad, which 
illustrates that belief, and has been, he thinks, less tampered with than must 
other old Irish legends by the Christian monks.—M. Paul Kegnaud gives a short 
paper on the original meanings of the Latin words Augur and Genius, which wiil 
interest scholars much.—M. E. Pressensé is about to issue a third edition of his 
work on the ‘ First Three Centuries of the Christian Church.’ He has enlarged 
and altered it so much in many ways that it is to all intents and purposes a new 
work, and is to be published under the title L’ Ancien Monde et le Christianisme. 
The chapter dealing with the Chaldeo-Assyrian religion is given us here. The 
subject is treated with evident fairness, and use has been made of the most 
recent discoveries to elucidate the subject. Written in the admirable spirit and 
with the fulness of knowledge that characterize this chapter, his work will be 
looked forward to with considerable interest.—The article which will command 
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most attention, however, in this country is the last. It is from the pen of M. 
le Comte Goblet d’Alviella. It is an elaborate criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s latest work—that on Ecclesiastical Institutions. He first gives a resumé 
of its argument, and then proceeds to ask whether the facts from which Mr. 
Spencer draws his conclusions justify these conclusions, or may be accounted for 
in other ways. The points in which he differs from Mr. Spencer are his asser- 
tion that religion originates in the worship of ancestors ; his explanation of the 
superior réle of the sorcerer to that of the priest ; the reason he assigns for the 
high priesthood of the chief of the tribe ; his mode of accounting for polytheism 
and the — of deities generally, etc. While disputing Mr. Spencer’s posi- 
tion in these matters, he pays a high and well-merited tribute to the great merits 
of this as of all Mr. Spencer’s writings. 


REVvE DE L’Hisrorre pes Rexicions (No. 5, 1886).—Professor A. Kéville 
brings his study of the life and character of the Emperor Julian to a close in this 
number. He treats here of Julian’s religious opinions, and gives, as an intro- 
duction to them, a very succinct, yet clear, and interesting sketch of the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy of Porphyry, Jamblichus, and Proclus, which Julian 
professed, and which provided him with the means of reconciling his exalted rdle 
of scholar and moralist with his faith in the ancient mt sows. 4 and his practice 
of the old pagan cult. In the last part of his essay Professor Réville details the 
events connected with Julian’s Persian expedition, and points out the mistakes 
in judgment and policy which led to its failure, and in which the emperor 

erished.—M. J. A. Hild gives the first part of what promises to be.a very ex- 

austive account of pessimistic thought in the writings of Homer and Hesiod. 
Pessimists claim the latter as one of themselves; but M. Hild here endeavours 
to show that Homer not only had his pessimistic moods, but was almost as 
thorough a pessimist as Hesiod, and that ‘the primitive religion of the Greeks 
paid a large tribute to that class of opinions.’ He brings out very lucidly the 
reason why Homer’s pessimism is not so readily observed by readers, and then 
by references to both the Iliad and the Odyssey shows that it was not less real.— 
M. J. Halévy returns to the subject of Ezra and the date of the Priestly Code in 
the Pentateuch. Professor Kuenen and he have crossed swords in the pages of 
this Revue on this subject before now, and as they differ widely in their views on 
it, and each is perfectly satisfied that he is right and the other wrong, their 
controversy is unfortunately marked with undue heat and temper. M. Halévy’s 
arguments in favour of the existence of the Priestly Code during and prior to 
the captivity were treated by Professor Kuenen in his last paper on the subject 
with scant courtesy. He described them as ‘d’une rare insignificance.’ M. 
Halévy here restates them, and elaborately vindicates their value.—M. 
Maurice Souriau enters into an elaborate criticism of Lucian’s Pharsalia, 
and seeks to account for the presence in it of so much of the fabulous 
when the author believed in neither gods nor spirits.—M. L. de Milloué 
gives a report of the congress of Orientalists at Vienna in September, 
and calls attention to the small space yiven at it to studies bearing on the 
History of Religions. —M. Leon Sichler has still another version to offer us from 
the Russian of The Girl with the amputated hands.—Among the reviews of books 
we notice a very appreciative one, from the pen of Professor A. Réville, of Mr. 
A. Lang’s Mythology- the French verson of it. These, with the chronique, 
summaries of papers read before learned societies, and magazine articles, and 
the publications of the two months bearing on religious subjects, complete the 
contents of an interesting number. 


4 
BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLEET REVUE SutssE(November).—‘La Mer Bretonne,’ 
by M. Emile Yung, is the most noticeable article in the number. A striking 
sketch of the Breton seaboard, with its legendary city of Ys and it ‘league-long 
rollers,’ introduces the reader to a detailed description of the Luboratory of Ex- 
rimental Zoology, founded some fifteen years ago by the eminent naturalist 
. de Lacaze-Dutheers, at Ruscoff, on the promontory which projects between 
the river of Morlaix and the bay of Pouldu.—In an appreciative article on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, M. Leo Quesnel forms a fair estimate of our apostle of culture, 
whom he describes as the Emerson and Renan of England.—An account of the 
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namoes relations of Schiller and his publisher Cotta closes an average good 
number. 


t 
BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REvvE Suisse (December).—In view of the 
political excitement caused by the spirit of annexation and colonization which 
has recently manifested itself among the European powers, M. Rios’ article on 
the Philippine, Ladrone, and Caroline islands, possesses a living interest. His 
sketch begins with the discovery of the first of these by Magellan, in 1521, and, 
after a description of the curious administration of the archipelago, concludes 
with an unusually entertaining account of the famous island of Yap.—M. G. van 
Muyden discusses the workmen’s dwellings question, and gives a comprehensive 
view of the practical results obtained up to the present in England and Germany. 
—The papers on Constantinople and Turkish life, and the Schiller-Cotta pub- 
lishing enterprises, are completed.—The various ‘Chroniques’ for the month, 
particularly the German section, are even more than usually interesting. 


REVUE PuHILOSOPHIQUE (November).—M. Sourian’s paper on ‘ The Conscious- 
ness of Self’—La conscience de moi—presents a number of objections to the 
power of knowing ourselves assumed to be within us. In his opinion the famous 
‘Cogito ergo sum’ goes too far, and the only induction which he allows would 
be expressed in the formula, ‘I think, therefore, something exists.’ Conscious- 
ness being the strongest objection brought by philosophers against the theory of 
evolution, M. Sourian hopes to have contributed, in some degree, to the support 
of this theory.—M. Paulham devotes a considerable article to ‘ Duty and Moral 
Science.’ His immediate object is an examination of what duty is in itself, 
apart from the special object to which it may be applicable, first of ali from a 
psychological, then from a moral point of view, and bearing this general princi- 
ple in mind, that the object of ethics and the ideal of right are a complete syste- 
matization, or at least as complete a systematization as possible of life and con- 
duct.—The theory that causality is reduceable to a relation of constant succes- 
sion between two phenomena is objected by M. Dunan, who, in a very elaborate 
study, endeavours to prove that it is not altogether satisfactory, and above all 
not complete.—A most interesting communication, made by M. Bergson, gives a 
clue which may lead to the enlenaliot of certain phenomena of hypnotism. 
His experiments tend to prove that the power which ‘subjects’ possess of 
reading a book open before the operator, is due to the fact that they are able, 
owing to the hyperesthesis induced by hypnotism, to read the characters re- 
flected in his eye. 


ReEvvE PHILOsoPHIQuE (December).—This number opens with a further con- 
tribution to the examination of the phenomenon of hypnotic suggestion, and as 
such, is of cousiderable importance. It records a very curious case of double 
personality in a hysterical subject, and what is even of greater importance, her 
total cure by the aid of hypnotism.—An article which will be read with special 
interest is thatin which Dr. G. Lebon treats of ‘The Application of Psychology 
to the Classification of Races,’ and in which he illustrates his views and theories 
by a sketch of the mental constitution of the Hindoos, or at least of a certain 
class of them.—M. Lucien Arréat considers how far the opinion is tenable that 
altruism is founded on sexuality.—In a last instalment of his essay on ‘ Duty 
and (Moral Science,’ M. Paulham defines duty to be the ‘logic of our actions,’ 
applying the word ‘logic’ to the ideal laws which determine not only the condi- 
tions of accurate reasoning, but also the conditions of accurate experiments and 
accurate perceptions ; he further asserts that ‘moral duty’ is an ideal, and one 
that it is Cg impossible to realise, and that there are idiots in morality as well 
as in intellect. 


THEOLOGISCHE STtUDIEN UND KritiKen (Zweites Heft, 1887).—Herr F. G. 
Steude, Licentiat der Theologie, discusses under the title Die Verteidigung der 
Auferstehung Jesu Christi, the most important of the various methods of ex- 

laining the rise, or accounting for the existence, in the early Church of the 
lief in the resurrection of Jesus, which have been recentl offered by scholars 


unable or unwilling to accept the Resurrection as a fact. He —— to a rigor- 


ous examination especially the various forms of the Scheintodshypothese—that 
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of the older Rationalism, that of Schleiermacher, that of Hase, that of Herder, 
and that of Gfrorer—and then the various forms of the Visionshypothese, whose 
representatives he enumerates as Strauss, Lang, Holstein, Hausrath, and Renan 
on the one side, and Keim, Schweizer, Schenkel, and Holtzman on the other. 
He endeavours to show the inadequacy of all these modes of explaining the 

enesis of the belief in the Resurrection, and the necessity of resting on the fact 
itself as the only satisfactory explanation of the rise and persistency of the belief. 
—Herr Pfarrer Karl Buhl contributes an exegetical study of Romans ix. -xi.: Herr 
Professor A. H. Franke, his lecture delivered at the Jubilee Festival. of the 
Theological Verein at Kiel last summer, on the New Testament basis for the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ ; and Herr Gustave Heide some hitherto 
unpublished letters of Luther, Melanchthon, and others. Beyschlag’s Das Leben 
Jesu is the only book reviewed. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (Erstes Heft, 1887).—Dr. W. Schmidt 
of Ciirtow attempts to grapple with a somewhat formidable difficulty which all 
Christians perhaps more or fhe acutely feel, and certainly all Calvinists. The 
title of his article shows at once what it is,—‘ Die Universalitat des géttlichen 
Heilswillens und die Particularitat der Berufung.’ The Scriptures teach that 
God desires the salvation of all men, and yet that salvation is only through faith 
in Christ Jesus—that none other name is given among men whereby they can be 
saved. But millions upon millions of our fellow-men have died, and are dying, 
without ever having heard His name, or knowing enough about Him to beget fait 
in Him. What then? Have they perished—are they perishing—everlastingly ? 
This, Dr. Schmidt says, would c an injustice, and inconsistent with the 
righteousness of God. He first shows how the Reformed Churches have sought 
to get out of the difficulty, and then falls back on the doctrine of a continued 
probation in the disembodied life—on the idea that there, in the spirit world, 
the ‘ Gospel’ is preached (in some form suitable to their condition. now) to those 
that were not privileged to hear or know of Christ while in the body. He gives 
this as a rational solution of the problem, and then appeals to Scripture in 
support of it. In the second part of his paper he attempts to meet the objections 
that may be raised to his position from the side of anthropology, and in the 
interests of moral and practical church life.—Professor Karl Miller continues 
his interesting account of the origin and development of the Waldensian move- 
ments, which he began in last number.—Professor Ryssell publishes here an 
academic lecture on the ‘ Anfange der judischen Schriftgelehrsamkeit.’ He 
assumes the existence of the ‘Law’—the Pentateuch—prior to the Exile, and 
describes how the priests, Levites, and faithful rallied round it in their captivity, 
and how, from this devotion to it, the order of the Scribes arose and grew in 
honour and influence after the restoration. He throws no new light on the 
position he here takes up, and admits that it is largely a matter of inference, 
though cc by circumstances recorded in post-exilic literature. He argues 
against Wellhausen for the existence of the Pentateuchal Code prior to the Exile, 
and mmapate wen| denies to Ezra the important réle assigned to him by that 
writer and those of the same school. 


Dr Gips.—The October number opens with an account of Reinier Telle, a poet 
of the beginning of the 17th century, who brought persecution on himself by sa- 
tirical attacks, somewhat in the spirit of Piers Fiercest, on the tyrannical Cal- 
vinists of Amsterdam. He was a better Christian than the starched ecclesiastics 
he depicted in his fables and allegories, and strove to bring into prominence the 
essential matters of mercy and peaceableness.—C. Van Nievelt has published a 
book on Alpine travel for Dutch readers, and J. A. Sillem, who declares the Dutch 
to be a nation of born mountaineers, here gives, in noticing it, a very lively ac- 
count of a tour round Monte Rosa, starting from Visp and going over the Monte 
Moro pass to Macugnaga.—A long article follows on the wants of Holland in 
medical eras by Dr. G. W. Bruinsma. The old system of country practice 
in Holland was that where there was no apothecary, the doctor possessed a life 
hs of selling his own medicines. When he died another medical man 

astened to secure the vested interest before an apothecary could settle in the 
place. Many communities were, and still are, thus prevented from having an 
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apothecary ; an awkward state of matters, as the present writer can testify, who 
once, when residing in a fishing village on the east coast of Scotland, where the 
doctor mixed his own drugs, had need of a box of Morison’s pills, but 
found the doctor-druggist sternly opposed to the introduction of that valuable 
médicine to his diocese. Since 1865 the Dutch have had a system of Government 
inspection in medical matters, which produces reports and issues advice which is 
not always taken. Dr. Bruinsma urges that the State should be entitled to al- 
locate the medical men whom it has educated, so that no part of the country 
shall be medically destitute. He also advocates the encouragement of medical 
students and of nurses by means of bursaries, and the prohibition of the sale of 
drugs by medical practitioners.—From pills to earthquakes. The next article is 
an account of an elaborate work just published on the recent eruption of Kraka- 
tau, which will no doubt be the standard authority on that startling occurrence. 


De Grips (November).—The number opens with a short appeal on behalf of the 
Netherland South African Union, a body formed since the r war, and having 
for its object to encourage the Dutch communities in South Africa, and help them 
to resist the fate which seems to be dreaded for them, of absorption among their 
English neighbours. To preserve the people, we here read, it is necessary to 

»reserve the language ; young men must be encouraged by bursaries to come to 
utch universities to study ; Dutch schoolbooks must prepared suited to 
South African requirements; and so on. The Union, unfortunately, numbers 
only 250 members, and does not seem likely to have any brilliant success.—A 
paper on ‘Principles and Persons,’ by J. W. Vander Linden, is a comparison of 
Pessimism and Socialism, which are said to be the passive and the active expres- 
sions of the same principle,the Pessimist waren, pr preaching a doctrine which 
they make no attempt to practise, and leaving it to the Socialists to give prac- 
tical expression to the universal distrust of existing relations. Pessimism is said 
to be a tone of mind widely spread among young men, and to be the reason of 
their not going to church, since the church preaches an optimiStic doctrine. 


The December Grns is the jubilee issue of the periodical, which began in 1837. 
The papers chiefly consist of reminiscences of prominent members of the original 
staff, and are well supplied with editorial suppers, meetings of distinguished in- 
dividuals on the street, the reasons of the rejection for particular articles, etc., at 
which to glance is sufficient. We may be allowed to take this opportunity of 
expressing our high sense of the literary ability with which the Gids is written. 
It has never become the organ of any particular school, but has always aimed at 
the purely literary elevation of Holland ; and the high standard it has held up for 
half a century has done much to purify Dutch taste, and to give the little 
country a literary character and consciousness of its own. May the fature of the 
Gids equal its past ! 

DevutscHE RunpscHav (November).—Amongst the items for this month there 
are two final instalments of sketches begun in last number, Herr Julius Roden- 
berg’s ‘Im Herzen von Berlin,’ and ‘Weimar in den neunzige rJahren.’—Herr 
Otto Brahm contributes a sketch of the career of the Norwegian dramatist, Hen- 
rik Ibsen, whose productions, though but little known here, have obtained great 
celebrity in his own country.—An article which Herr Hellmuth Polakowsky de- 
votes to the Panama Canal, closes with the expression of writer's conviction that 
the undertaking must ultimately prove successful.—Having chosen Pericles for 
the subject of an essay Herr Gottlob Egeltraaf has necessarily been obliged to 
go over a good deal of well-known ground. But though old, the story is excel- 
lently re-told. 


DevutscHe RunpscHau (December).—As befits the season this number is 
largely devoted to light literature, the most interesting contribution being a 
translation of Count Tolstoi’s novel, ‘Ivan Iljitchen’s Death.’—Of the more 
serious articles that by Herr Xaver Kraus on Joubert stands highest in point of 
literary merit.—Herr E. Reyer, in his interesting and instructive ‘Californian 
Sketches,’ devotes some well-written pages to hydraulic gold-washing, and to 
descriptions of the Sierra.—The number closes with a paper by Herr Herman 
Grimm, whose subject is the jubilee exhibition of Berlin, 
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WESTERMANNS Mowats-HertEe (November).—The more serious contributions 
to this number are headed by a biographical and critical article on the 
late Julian Schmidt. The author, Herr Ludwig Salomon, traces the gradual 
development of Schmidt's method, and points out-the defects of his first impor- 
tant work, The History of German Literature during the 19th Century. The 
article is ably written, but seems to lay more stress on the defects than on the 
excellences of the historian.—Herr Franz Reuleaux concludes his profusely il- 
lustrated description of the collection of household games presented to the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germany on the occasion of their silver wedding. 
—The imperial hunting-box and preserves of Letzlingen are described by Herr 
Hobohm in an article which sportsmen will read with interest. It is stated 
that between 1847 and 1877 the total amount of game shot in Litzlingen con- 
sisted of 3806 wild boars, 7652 fallow deer, 336 red deer, 4 roe-bucks, 12 foxes, 
10 hares, and 3 badgers.—Most interesting and instructive is the sketch by Herr 
Rosegger of Konrad Deubler, the peasant philosopher, the friend of such men 
as David Strauss, Biichner, Sherr and Anzengruber, and to whom Hickel once 
wrote: ‘Had Diogenes, when looking for a man, come across you, he would 
have put ont his lantern.’—The last item is from the pen of Herr August 
Lammers, and treats of ‘The Social Progress of Women.’ 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HEFrTeE (December).—A paper of some interest is con- 
tributed by Herr Mare Rosenberg, who has taken for his subject, ‘German 
Goldsmiths of the Renaissance.’ The illustrations to this are particularly good. 
—-To Herr Anton Bettelheim we are indebted for a valuable addition to the his- 
tory of the contemporary literature of Germany. He sketches the-career, and 
examines the works of Ludwig Anzengruber, a poet whose name, though but 
little familiar in this country, has become a household word in his own.—Herr 
Diintzer begins a biographical essay devoted chiefly to the poetess Amalia von 
Imhoff, but incidentally containing a good deal about the Weimar celebrities at 
the end of last century.—A very readable paper by Herr Biichner tells of 
‘Negro Industries.\—The only remaining item—not mentioning the lighter 
literature—is a continuation of Herr Weissel’s ‘ Pictures of Tuscan and Umbrian 
Cities.’ Like its predecessors the paper is well worth reading. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (December).-—-The table of contents of this number 
is headed by an important economical article from the pen of Herr W. Winnich. 
The author has set himself the task of sketching a system for the working of the 
contemplated law relative to provision for old age. Besides many other details 
into which he enters, he shows that it would be necessary to grade the compul- 
sory premiums, both according to trade and to district. He also indicates in 
what manner the contributions could best be levied, and examines the difficult 
problem of admittance of such as are already advanced in years to participation 
in the fund.—Herr Constantin Riéssler follows with an essay on ‘ Frederick 
the Great as a Philosopher.’ The conclusion arrived at is rather a negative one, 
for the answer given to the question, ‘ What did Frederick do for philosophy?’ 
is that he was not in a position to advance philosophical theory. As regards his 
own indebtedness to philosophy, it is stated that, although the doctrines of 
various teachers supplied him with suggestions, none exercised an exclusive in- 
fluence upon him.—-The next contribution considers the last report of factories’ 
inspectors in Germany. In the first place, some exception is taken to the 
system of merely giving excerpts of the various reports, instead of communica- 
ting them in extenso as formerly. Then various defects are pointed out in the 
drawing up of the reports themselves, and it is shown that inspectors are re- 
quired to form opinions on matters practically beyond gat aigrtanse concerning 
which they have no special facilities for gathering facts. —The concluding paper, 
which bears the signature of Herr Alfred Stelzner, is more purely literary, and 
deals with ‘The Problem of Tragedy according to Schelling and Schopenhauer.’ 


La Nuova AnTotoata (Oct. Ist).—G. Finali writes on a recent publication, 
Letters and documents of Baron Ricasoli, of which more volumes are shortly to 
appear.—‘ From the Apennines to the Andes’ isa story taken from De Amicis’ 
new book ‘ Cuore.’—Professor Sonsino has a long article on sea voyages as a 
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means of health.—P. Levy has a not very lively article entitled ‘ Wanderings 
during rainy weather.’—The author of an anonymous study of General Boulanger 
comes to the conclusion that it would need a complete change in the French 
Government, one which would throw prudence to the winds and the sword into 
the scales of Europe, to show whether the General is destined to raise the 
French flag, and gain for it new victories, for no man can remain popular if in- 
active ; and General Boulanger has allowed too much to be said about him, and 
fomented too much passion, and if it be once recognised that he has made much 
ado about nothing, the French will turn their backs upon him.—More chapters 
of De Gubernati’s Journey in Central India close this number.—(Oct. 16.)—A. 
Borzagnoni writes on ‘Giudo Guinizelli’ and the ‘Sweet New Style,’ and gives 
many specimens from this Bolognese poet of the 13th century, whose works were 
praised by Dante..—A long criticism follows by G. Boglietti of Berte’s ‘ Count 
Cavour before 1848.’—E. Mancini sends a short article on magic mirrors, which 
he says is the fruit of a study that might possibly prove both curious and interest- 
ing as to the use made of mirror reflections in ancient and modern sorcery.—G. 
Rivetta commences what promises to be a realistic novel, entitled ‘Our Neigh- 
bours’ Tears.’—A. Morso sends a short article on Higher Education in Italy ; 
and Professor Gubernati’s Journey in Central India is continued. 


Nvova Anrotoata (Nov. 1).—P. Villari notices a new book on The Siege of 
Venice, by Professor Carlo Falletti, which he says, in spite of some artificiality 
of rhetoric and fancy, has a great political and moral importance, showing the 
defects, weaknesses, and contradiction of the Republic together with the 
admirable heroism which sowed the seeds of new civilisation and new liberty. 
Professor Falletti has put his readers into close contact with the patriotism and 
virtue of the old Florentines of the time. Paolo Levy has an article comparin; 
Petrarch and Goethe as Alpine climbers, describing them as the precursors 0 
modern Alpinism. C. Cantoni writes on professors and students in Italian and 
German Universities, and in favour of the greater liberty enjoyed by the latter. 
—R. de Zerbi writes on the Italian navy, summing up his article in the following 
words : ‘The lethargy into which Italy sank from 1866 to 1873 in naval matters 
has been the cause why the revival is not yet completed ; from 1876 till now, 
and for yet a few years, Italy has done and would do well, considering the con- 
dition of her navy, to co-operate in maintaining peace in Europe, choosing 
between absolute or doubtful neutrality and a policy of strong defensive 
alliances. In four years, we hope, if her present attempt to hasten the develop- 
ment of her navy be not abandoned, Italy will be able to show an autonomous 
though not offensive policy capable of confiding her own defence to her own 
forces."—-The Journey in Central India is completed.—(November 16.)--F. 
Bertolini discusses the question of the suppression of the Jesuits, giving the text 
of two briefs, that of Clement XIV. which suppressed, and that of Leo XIII. 
which rehabilitates and exalts the order. The first was promulgated in 1773, 
before the French Revolution, and the latter in 1886, after no less than four 
European revolutions.—E. Panzacchi has an interesting philosophical review of 
the first volume of a new Italian book of poems, a selection by M. A. Canini of 
the love-songs of all nations and of all times. The work is entitled JI libro dell 
Amore.—O. Marucchi continues his description of the ancient and modern 
transformations of Rome, the present chapter treating of the barbaric invasions, 
and the medieval era.—C. Boito, in an article entitled ‘The Golden Basilica,’ 
gives an account of a book called Historical Documents of the History of the Ducal 
Basilica of St. Mark in Venice from the 9th to the end of the 18th century.—J. 
Lamberteschi contributes a paper on the destiny of Bulgaria, advocating the 
conciliatory mediation of Bismarck, which Austria, England, and Italy would be 
the first to applaud, and which Russia could not decently refuse.—‘ The Journey 
in Central India’ gives, in the present chapter, an account of a visit to Lord 
Dufferin, who told Signor Gubernati that he was anxious to favour Italian 
commerce in every possible way. 


Nvova Anrotoeta (Dec. 1).—This number commences with an article on the 


pedants of the 15th century, by A. Graf, noticing especially their appearance in 
the comedies and musical dramas of the time, where they contributed greatly 
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to the hilarity of the spectators. Now, says the writer, pedants no longer 
figure in comedies, novels, or poetry, for they have changed their skin ; but 
the race is robust, and will not die out.—G. ‘Boglietti writes a paper on 
‘The French Revolution and Europe,’ founded on the works of MM. 
Taine and ,Torret. The writer praises the French authors while pointing out 
their defects, and says that many a country might envy France the genius of her 
sons, which has not suffered under her present not happy political condition. — 
E. Mancini gives an account of the application of electricity in lighting.—A. 
Mosso writes on Higher Education in Italy.—An ex-Diplomatist examines the 
political documents relating to Bulgaria.—Dec. 16.)—R. Bonghi leads this 
number with an article in memoriam of Marco Minghetti, the late Italian Minister, 
and concludes : ‘No one who knew Minghetti can be ignorant of his faithfulness 
and loyalty, and what serenity he showed in every act, also diffusing that 
serenity wherever he was seen. A pleasing narrator, a friend of argument, 
desirous of questioning and quick to reply ; learned in history, philosophy, and 
art, profound in every social science, clever in affairs, practical in public and 
private counsel—Minghetti was the delight, comfort, and guide of the circle in 
which hs moved. Simple in his tastes, a perfect gentleman, easy in manner, an 
enemy, but without contempt, of everything vulgar, tall and handsome in 
person, with a frank countenance ; a commoner by birth, but educated in every 
aristocrated art ; he was, among Italian political men, the most sought for in the 
most select circle, which he frequented as long as his health allowed him, be- 
lieving that one who takes a part in public acts must not separate himself from 
from the social world. . . °. United for twenty years to a noble lady of 
vivacious temperament and exquisite taste, Minghetti’s private life became 
elegant, though not luxurious, and it never distracted him from his studies or 
his cares. During the one or two years of ill-health which preceded his death, 
his wife nursed him with a love that never knew one moment of forgetfulness, 
He bore his acute sufferings with great strength of mind, and never ceased to 
think of Italy, Government, and art. Sometimes he hoped that his cruel malady 


would ee pa at others he was discouraged, and said to me, ‘It is better 
go.” 


that I shou When, two days before his death, he saw the King and heard 
his words of —— and felt the weeping Queen press his hand, he expressed 
a doubt whether he had done enough for Italy and the dynasty, which he had 
served since 1848, and for a moment wished that he might still live to serve the 
dynasty and his country. The King and Queen were the last persons whom he 
recognised ; who knows, perhaps his spirit then desired to shut out every other 
thought. Most parts of his life were admirable, but especially so was the unity 
and harmony by which his acts and thoughts were constantly dictated.’— 
The fourth and concluding chapter on antique and modern transformations 
in Rome is concluded, the writer, ~—— Marucchi, advocating the preservation 
of all the ancient monuments of the Eternal City, which, he says, will still be 

werful among the fragments of her glory when pilgrims from the ruins of 
Paris and London come to venerate her sacred soil. 


La RasseGna NazionaLe (Nov. 1).—The fragments from Rosmini’s political 
and legal philosophy are continued.—G. Rocchi sends a laudatory criticism on 
Renato Fucini’s writings. Fucini is a Tuscan lyric poet of some renown. His 
style is realistic, but wholesome in character, and he promises to occupy a higher 
position in Italian literature than is at present assigned him.—The chapters on 
economical reform in Tuscany, by A. Morena, are continued.—M. Recca re- 
views a new Italian version of the Fro of Aristophanes, by A. Franchetti.—G. 
Fornasini describes the Bolognese Studio.—(Nov. 16).—The first place is occu- 
pied by the second of two articles on ‘ Labour, Property, and Taxes,’ which 
concludes by proclaiming ‘the return to the old historical traditions of com- 
merce, in the indivisible interest of production and consummation, in every 
civilized and well-constituted nation, and especially in Italy.’—I. Isola, in his 
commentaries on Comte’s Positivism, has arrived at ‘Sociolology and Moral 
Education.’—G. Cassani discusses the Pope’s Encyclical Letter, ‘Immortale 
Dei.’—A. Nedi publishes some inedited letters by Fulvio Testi.—Fiction is re- 
presented by a story, ‘At the Sign of the Black Wolf,’ by P, M, del Rosa, 
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La RassEGNA NAzIONALE (December 1).—A. Tagliaferri discusses the nature, 
aims, and duties of co-operative societies ; and G. Fornasini continues his paper 
on the ‘ Bolognese Studio.’—A. Bruccelliti describes in a long article the actual 
condition of the science of penal law in Italy.—Dr. F. Ruo contributes an inte- 
resting article on the sugar factories and agricultural colonisation on the Peru- 
vian coast, founded on notes of a voyage in the Royal Italian corvetti ‘ Caracciolo.’ 
The writer describes the physical character of the coast, the want of water and 
labour, the ancient indigenous system of irrigation, the products of the soil, 
the haciendas and their rapid development, their good and bad features, the ha- 
bits of the Chinese and negroes, and the existence of the cruel sport of cock- 
fighting. —Vico D’Aristo furnishes the fiction in a story of South American life. 
—G. Cimitali continues his copious and erudite chapters on Nicola Spedalieri ; 
and A. Morena his discussion of economical reform in Tuscany. 


ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE Province NAPOLETANO.—The notes from the Anjou 
Treasury accounts are continued, and we see from one dated 1524 that two care- 
takers of the royal arms, and one court surgeon, were nominated at the salary of 
two ounces of gold per month each.—Signor Redola sends a long historical article 
on Frederic of Antioch and his descendants, all trace of whom is lost in the year 
1504, about 284 years after their ancestor’s birth.—Professor Holm, of the Naples 
University, contributes an interesting and detailed research into the ancient 
history of Campania. The present part treats of the limits of the ancient city 
of Naples in the Greek and Roman time. Professor Holm is of opinion that 
a large number of unexplored tombs exist under the streets of a portion of the 
present city, not far from its centre.—G. Filangieri publishes further documents 
relating to the family and deeds of Lucrezia eine. 




















